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In m\ cnliixht ('11(^1 iialiop lik% our owfl, tjicre 
are ibllowA^^ of <;v('ry^'^ci('n('e nliich lias lu'en 
marked (>utV(>i^ humay M’Ika''' is no 

btudy wliit'h iKn^met with ('iitio' n('^d('t‘t Irmn all 
clashes of our (ioimtr^mc^n d'Wav are m('U (if 
all raiilvs and (nau'v shade of ojji^e'ou, A\ho Mudy 
the laws ol' .l)i\iue ]h-o\ id(']ir(‘ and liuuiaii dntv. 
There are many iiu>re wUo in-juuu' how the uni- 
verse was formed and under nliat ruU's its move- 
ments proceed. Others lovik hack 1 o tiu' i^'corda 
of society and study the liistorv (^f their race. 
Others examine and (^mpar(‘ tlu' lauiuaeesnjf 
many tiattons. Other? stiidy the ])rMK‘ij)]es on 
whicii civil laws arc lonndi'd, ;ind trv tO(»diseov(T 
wliat there has^fxa'n of eood as ntdl as of evil hw 
the govewnnents under w}j%c-h m(*u*]]afp li\'cd 
from the time of tlie jiatnardis tdl^noi^ .Others 
— but they arc very few — iinpiire into the 
ciples vvhicli regulat# |.iie ])roduetio]i»and distri- 
bution of the necessaries and coni forts of bhi in 
society. 

It is a common aiuf true observatwn tiiat every 
man is apt to thitik Ids own principal pursuit the 
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iiiost im})ortaiU in tlic \voyi4 Jt is a ])crsnasion 
whicli we all bmil ; at iu pBiajiDlljer a"(l justify 
in ()urs''lves. This is least iniscliu'v- 

ous of liuinan wcakne^fls ; since, as nolxuly 
questions that sfnne ])tirsuits are really more im- 
portant Ilian others, there will always be a ma- 
jority Oi testimonies in favour of those which are 
F43, only subject to a reservation which jrls equally 
upon alL If, for instance, votes were taken as 
to tlRf com})arative value of the study of mcdielne, 
the divhie would i^iy that nothing could he more 
important except tlieolog'^ ; the lawyr r the same, 
excepting law ; the mathematician the same, 
excepting mathematics ; the chei ist the same, 
excepting chemistry; and so on. As long as 
every man can split Ins vote, and all are agreed 
to give half to themselves, the amount of the poll 
will be the same as if all gave whole votes. 
There is encouragement, therefore, to canvass, as 
we are about to dp, in favour of a candidate 
whom we would fain sec more popular than at 
present. ' 

Can anything more nearly concein all the 
members of any society than the way in which 
^lie necessaries and comforts of Kfe may be best 
procureu and, enjoyed by all.^ Is there any- 
thing ip any other study (which does not involve 
tins) tlicit can be compared with it in interest 
and importance? And yet Political Econoniy 
has been less studied than perhaj)s any other 
swence wha:eve., and not at all by those whom 
it most concerns, — the masa of the people. This 
mufet be because its nature and its relation to 
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oilier fitiulles are iiniV'rstood. It would ncH; 
clho he |)#il aw.'iy iw^dull, and di.-a^ree- 

ahle. wouid 1 k|uk> ahr>urd to of’ its 

<iiilien(l in in au^(‘ when J^ie diiheiiltiirs of 
Hcii'uee apjx'ar to o2)e\M4(* as ttiev should ilo, in. 
stiniulatinp to enleipiise and iniprov iii<^ jiaticnc'e. 

Political Jth'onoiiffy Uasits ol the Pia^dm tion, 
J)istn!)ut^)n and Consumption of Wh'altli ; hy 
nhieh t(‘]-in i.■^ nusant \\ hate\ er mafeii.pl objec ts 
eontritmte^ to the support ami c'ujoMm'nt lile. 
J)oniestic ('eonoiPiY Js an inl^rc^tiny s^hjc'ct to 
those uli\ view jt as^a whole; who observe 
how, ))y cV)d* iiiana^c'nn^it in iwcay (b'part- 
inent, all thu inoniber^ of a la'nnly hav(‘ tiudf 
jiruper busines\a])poititevf tlu'iu^liu'ir poi'tlon of 
leisure seeurc'd to lln'in* th'dr^ wants siipple'd, 
their comi’orls j)i‘oinot<;d, their ])le;isnr('s Ccired, 
for; liow Iiarinonv is pjjCM'rved within doors by 
llie absence of all eausi's of jralou'^y , liow yood 
will prc'vail towards all ahuiad ihrouyh the ab- 
seneii of all cause's of (piariad. it is lnU're,^l!n;^ 
to observe by wbat n'yul.itions all aie tmn)^',- 
rate]y*l’ed*w Itli wboh'silnc^'ood, instgid ol' some 
beiny j)am])('r('d abovc-stans while \lners are 
slarviny b{do\f ; bow all are ehul as heeonu:^ 
their sevuraT sfations, instie^ of siyn^' bril- 

liant in ji'wels and jmrfile and t^iKi linen, w bile 
others are shivcTifiy in nakc'dm'ss ; liow^ all iiJtve 
sometiiir^y, be it iiiiudi or litth;, in ^lieir ])urscs, 
instead of some liaviny mo^-e tluui tlu'y can use, 
wliile others arc tcin])te<l to smik b .^m tinaji in 
the day-time or })Tttloin by iiigly;. Sutii ('X- 
treines as these arc seldoiu or never to be met 
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with under the same roof in the present day, 
when domestic ecox omy is o iniicli better un- 
derstood tluin in 'the times Yvhen siil’h slights 
were ac1,ually seen in rich imm’s castles': ])at in 
lliat larger fanifily, — the nation, — every *one *^'of 
these abuses still exists, find many more. If it 
has been interesting to vvatidi and assist the im- 
provement of domestic economy lYom the days 
of feudal chiefs till now, can it })e unhitc^resting 
to observe the corresponding changes of a . state I 
If it h.\s been an important service to ef|iia]izc 
the lot of the hundred members of a great man’s 
family, it must be incalculably more to achieve 
4]ic same bene^t for the many ix/jlions of our 
population, and for otjier nation^' alirough them. 
This benefit cilfanot, pf course,* be achieved till 
the errors of our national management are traced 
to their source, and the principles of a better 
economy are establishes!. It is the duty of tlie 
people to do this. 

If a stranger liad^entered the castle of a noble- 
man, eight hundred years ago, and, grieved at 
what he saw, had endeav^ ured to put matters on 
a better footing, ho\^' ought lie to sef about it, 
and in what temper should he be listened to I 
If lie li^d the opportunity of addr^ssipg the entire 
household once, he ^would say, “ I have been 
iii^ your t^plendid halls, and^I saw vast sums 
squandered in gaming, willin' hungry creditors 
were lookiifg on from withdut with rage in their 
countenances. I hf:ve been in your banqueting- 
roam, and"! sW riot and^ drunkenness to-day 
where there ^ will be disease and remorse to- 
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morfow. I liave tiiecn m your kitchens, andj 
saw as mucU wiast(| below asrtlicre had been ex- 
cess above, while /Jie under servants were driven 
into a ^old come i^to eat the broKen foAd whicdi 
v\^is lufL good enough Ibr^tlieir jfi asters’ dogs. I 
have been in your ilung*eons, and I saw ])risoncrs 
win) would fain ha^'c laboured for theinselves or 
tlieir f(‘llow*ca {Rives, cdndennied to conveihe iji 
idleness tvitb tlieir (wvn inelancbolv thouji^bts, or 
with <,'orn}ianioni6 more criminal and miserabie 
than tliemselves.^ 1 have becjj among abodes 
of those ^vho hew your wood and draw* your 
water, an\ tilj }«our #idd^ and weave your gar 
ments ; an(\l find that they ar« not allowed to 
exchange tbe^produjjc oj* their labour as they 
wifi, but tliat tirtificuil prices ^re set iijion it, 
and tliat gifts are added to tlift jirofits of some 
which arc taken out ol’ the eainiiigs of others. L 
hear coinjilaints from all*in turn, from tlie liigliest 
to the lowest ; complaints w hicli I cannot call' 
unreasonable, since it is (Xjually true that the 
poor among you are oppressed, and tliat the rich 
are troubled; that thunders are {lerjilexed itnd 
the governed discontentecr. These ijiings need 
not be. The^e are methods of goTeniing a 
family whiiili will secure tlie good of ■41 ] iif- 

vite you* to join me iu.dRcoverih^ what tliese 
methods^re.” \tdiat would be •tliow^ht of the 
good sense of such a household if they should 
reject thb invitatioff — if the rulers^sliould say, 
‘‘ We arc much perplexed* it is trij^g, to know 
bow to govern ; b^t^it is very cTillicult to chanin^ 
the customs of a family, and so t^c will go on 
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we are if t])e sons aiw) datieliiers of tlie 
house sliouid r('j)l\v “ it- is^' Iriil* 'the ^^scrvaiits 
lhr(uiteu^ us widi rihid \vv have more 

irouhie tiiau (‘luj^u^di with thrift eom)>hiints ; hut 
we should find ihe iiffiuiry \ou ]»ro])()se wry 
dull and disa^OM'able, so do ‘not h'l us luuir any 
more ahoiit it,” if the secvanlr; should say, “• \Ve 
liave many urievama's eertainlv, and we can 
easily hdl wliM ouidit to }k‘ remedu'd ; hut as to 
what ^h(^ ix'inedies are, ue are* told \\ c* (^innot 
imder^laVtd the suUVet ; so instead of trviiur to 
leariT, we shall redress our troubles y. our own 
Vay r’ If this is fok' ,, if hhisSs. m'yfeet, if this 
is madiK'SN, it fs no more'* than as^ouiny people 
ar(‘ p^uilty of as ^(‘(dsi'ito Vuir ai/Tthin^^- of Poli- 
tical Ih'onoinv, heeaus(^ it is new, or because it 

dull, or because it is diflicuit. No one could 
make any of thes(' ohj(‘('tioiis, if Ik' kiuwv the 
nature', or saw' anylhin<^^ of th(‘ utility and beauty 
of the sciimee. 

lJalt-civiliz('d states w'eiai like tin' half-civilized 
lioi'sehold we have described, (‘ip;ht centuries auo. 
We wish \^e could oh to say that civilized 
states arii^'manapted like civilized houseliolds, 
tiiat Political Jw'onomy was nearly as well un- 
derstood*'by^^yv('run^'nts as domf^stte pconomy 
is by tlic heads^of families. That it is far otlier- 
wiAe, our national distresses too plainly show. 
The fault li^^s, how'ever, quit^^ as mneh^with the 
governed as with their rulers. Unless^he peo- 
ple w ill laky^Hthe^ jiaiiis to learn what it is that 
goes wrong, how it should be rectified, they 
cannot petition intelligently or eflbctually, and 
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government ;\iJi regard tlieir comj)]aints as im» 
reasonaljc a^nl* thHr as past liejj). 

However true il \vl\y he that ^ov(;rnnu'nts ou^ht 
to^look over tlic windd at large ^for the jairposo 
of profiting by univcr^jW exj)*»rience and ini- 
])roving their ineasiTres in proj)ortion as know- 
ledge advance's, it i» equally tuie that th^^ peoph^ 
should look abroad also, and observe and corn- 
])aie and reflect and take to heart vrliaUwa^ con- 
cerns Hlie eomnron interests of the inill'4)ns of 
tljcir countrymen.. If many oitliem occupy such 
a ])Ositioiwis that tliey cannot do this, is it iTot at 
least their \ity^ shoulTit^ot be their ])leasure, 
to listen to niose who* liave obs^ved and com- 
pared and reflcVted ai^l c»nic to^a certain know- 
ledge of a few grand pri«ci})les, which, if gene- 
rally understood, would gradualTy renu)ve all the 
obstructions, and remedy the distresses, and 
equalize the lot of the population I Such ouylit 
to be the disposition of the ])eople. 

But the peojde complain, and justly, Oiat no 
assistance has been offered them which ll^ey 
could ^maVe use of. THiey^com plain that all they 
can do is to j)ick up bits and scraps* of know - 
ledge of Political Economy, heeausclhe work^ 
which pi;ofcpss*to teach it have been written for 
the learned, and can ink’r?bt only tlie learned. 
This is very true^and it is the Cons'^uence* of 
the science being i^w. All new scignees arc for 
some time engrossed* by the learn (‘d, both be- 
cause preparation is requireTl Ix^bre t-key can be 
generally understotrj, and because it is some 
time before men perceive how close an interest 
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ftie hulk of sociotv ^!^as in every ny\y truth. It is 
oolaiu, liowevei, scirncc'^ are only^valuable 
in as far as they involve the ii^V^rests of mankind 
at large, and (iiat notliing can ])reveit thoir 
sooner or later InflueiVing ^general l)a})])iness. 
Tins is true uilli res])ect to the knowledge of the 
stars, that of the fonnatfon anul changes of 
the sti;ueture of th(‘ glohe ; to that okcdieinical 
<dt'inents' and their cond)inatibns ; and, ahovc 
all, to-^that of the social condition of men. Jt is 
natural *ihat ilio Ih’sl (uninent 'hook on this new 
^science; shouhl he very h-K\g, i,U somy* parts <'\- 
ceedinglv dillicji^dt, afal, liowever" wilder fid aiid 
Ix'autiful as a whole, not so clear and jua'cise in 
its arrangement t IS it mlvht^hc*. This is the cose 
with Smith’s Wc/ilth of Nations, — a hook wdiose 
e\cellcnc(i is marvellous when all the circum- 
stances are considered,, but which is not fitted 
nor designed to teach the science to the great 
mass the people. It has discharged and is 
discharging its proper oliice in engaging the 
leifened to ])ursue the study, and in enabling 
them to })lace it in m;w figlits acconlilig Co tlie 
various needs of various learners. It is natural, 
itgain, that tlie first followers of th6 science should 
differ among themsek^es, and that sonra should 
tliiiik certgj.n points important which others think 
trifling ; and it is a matter oT course that their 
disputes inukst be tiresome; <o those wlio know 
little of the grounds of them. It is perfectly 
natural that^Uic* science should be supposed ob- 
scure and tlie study of it fruitless which could 
thus cause contradictions and perplexities at the 
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very outset. j)errect]y/jattiral lliat wlien 

certainty 4)e"au to 1/e oljtiiinediainl reyulnritv to 
come of the confusion, iorma!it\ .sIjTxiM he 
llic^ ort!<ir of the day; that trut! 2 l should lu' of- 
feied in a cold dry i(inn,*an<l should he hhi hare 
of illustration, and i^juh' as ah.^traet and unat- 
tra(‘liv(‘ as po^-^ihle. ddiis is a V('ry hopeful stal(‘ 
oflhirjys, however: for wlum truth is onco laid 
liold of, it is ('asV to discover and disjila^' its 
lu'auty ; and this, the last ami easic'st process, is 
^vhat remains to h^ done for ih)htieal Ih-onoFuy. 
A\ hfm it i\ domy, noW‘dy^must ayaiu excuse 
liimself from\j('arniny, *)ut of dis^aantent at the 
wav in u hi(‘h it is tauyht. 

The works al\ady \Trith'n on*lh)litica) la'o« 
nomv almost all h('ar a ladeia'ucc' io hooks wlm h 
h:ive ]tr('C('ded, or consist in jiart oi’ discussions 
of disputed points. Such* refennu’cs and such 
discussions are very inti'n'stinp^ to those whom 
they concern, hut oiler a jicMir inlrodueti(«n to 
those to whom the suhji'ct is new. Tlnme ate a 
few, a very few, whit'h ti^ich the science s)st(‘m- 
atically«as far as it is yet ^mdcrslood*^ I'lu'se 
too are very valuabht: hut they do not fine us 
what we want — fiie seienee in a {'annliar^ prac- 
tical form,'* 'J^liey ^ive us jls^historT ; Hhev yive 
ns its ])hil()V)phy ; hut we want its pirtum, 'fhm^ 
give us truths, and itxave us to look about us, ami 
go hitheimwid thitluT ^i*s(‘arch of illusS'alious oi 
those truths. Souu' wlio havt' a widi' janye iu 
society and plenty of^ leisure, fimr this all-sulh- 
cient ; but there are nfaiiy more wh6 have' uci- 
tlicr lime nor opportunity for sucli a])])]icatioii. 
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of vvliat ilioy ItjJfti). Wo «caitnG*t seo wliy llie 
trutl] ;ind its ,;i]){-)licatio]i slioVild not j^o toj^etlicr, 
— why an cx^)lanation of (lie ]irinci|)1es wliicli 
r(\^ulale society shoulij not be inaiie inore clear 
and interestincr at tlie saiiit^ lime by ])ictures of 
what bhose principles arc ?»jtual]v doing in coin- 
muniti<‘s. 

i'or '’nstUnce ; if we want to teacll tliat seiai- 
rit;-4)f ])ro[)('rty is necessary to tlie jn’ospeiity of 
a ])('opl(\ and t(t.shew how and in what })ro])or- 
luin \\(‘allh increases wh(T(‘ there is ^hat secuiity, 
and dwindles ana)ie :vlirre tli'ere is/ not, we may 
inaki' till' fact and the reasons vcTy well under- 
stood by statij^g llicvn a drj?, })lain way : but 
the name tiling will he (|uite as evident and far 
more inlerestmg and bidter remembered, if we 
confirm our doelriiie by accounts of the liard- 
shi])s Hulfcred by individuals, and the injuries by 
society, in such a country as Turkey, which re- 
niailis in a state of barbarism cdiiefly through 
^he insecuritv of pro])erty. The story of a mer- 
chant in^Turkey, in^ co/crast with oi\e of a mer- 
chant ip England, will convey as much '‘truth as 
any sot of jiropositions on the, subject, aud will 
iinprels tjiepnemory and engagt ib.e Interest in a 
much greater di^gree^ This method of teaching 
'Politictfi Eccinomy has never yet been tried, ex- 
c(*pt in tj^e instance of a ^ort story or separate 
passage here and there. ' 

This 4;;, thq^ method in which we propose to 
convey the leading truthi^- jf Political Economy, 
as soundly, as systematically, as clearly aud 
faithfully, the utmost pains-taking and the 
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stroiigjest attacjinienl to tlic^uHject will enabie 
us to do* AW' trust we shalT au)t be supposed to 
countei^auce the practice of nial«]iL>- us^ of nar- 
rj^tive js a trap td catch idle r<f.idcrs, and make 
tliein learn something art* afraid of. AVc 
fleit'si tlie practice, and feel ourselves insulted 
\v]ien''V('r a kuok or the iraj) kind is pu^ into our 
Jiands. |t is many years since we ^rew sick of 
works tliat ])r(‘tta#d to be stories, aiTd t»rn out to 
1)'' ( a^'cliisnis of* some kind of knowled'^uv'-which 
wi' liad much rather beeoine^e<]uainte<4 with in 
its umlis^^ilised form. The reason why we cFioose 
lli(' form ()\ nifi'rative is,l^at we really think if 
llio hast in which l^)htieal Ecmnoniy can be 
tai^d't, as we ^1iJ()uld tay neatly every kind of 
al s( u'nee. Once m5re we must aj>ply the 
o'ul pro\eil), “ Example is better than ])reee])t.” 
\V(‘ tak(! this j)rov(‘rb as the motto of our ilesign, 
\\ e declan' frankly thaf our object is to tcacli 
Political i'iconomy, and that we liave chosen this 
method not onlv because it is new, not only be- 
(•.ius(' it is entertaining, but because we tliinl^it 
the mpst kiithful and tfie jjiost comple^te. There 
is no douht that all that is true and •jin port an I 
about any — integrity, for instance, — may 

be said ly ll^c form of a lecture, yr ,wrflten in a 
eliajiter of moral pbilos* 0 }niy ; but the faitliful 
history o? an upright man, his saymgsSid doin'gs, 
Ills Iriah^, bis sorro^^s, bis Iriumjihs ^nd rewards, 
teaches the same truths in^a more effectual as 
well as mo)^ popular form. Injike manner, the 
great princijile of IToetlom of Trad^ may be per- 
fictly established by a very dry argument ; but 

u 
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p oftlio troiihlo?, <litrK‘nU|(V"^, and cliMipces 
of aood and evil iV^lniK' m (i iilaauficlmna- and 
Ins ojH'raiivcs, or Ja tho hod} of a, nnnuiVacinrin^ 
]>o]tulalion, wdl^d'sjdav lh(' sjniu^ and 

inav h(' made' *V('rv mn, lu'sith's ,• to nay 

nolliiny' ol lad (M* cxciLNa that thnsc 

suhj('(ts cannot lu^ un<l('rsto(j^d, 

W V do not (h'dicati' onr s(’ri(‘s t(f anv jMi'licn-- 
]ar ol cock'U. hccausc \\e ar(' that ali 

lu'ar an (Mjual ichuion to th' s( unn^a', and 
wr nnnji fi'ar that }l «is liUh‘ fannliar io tin', 
]>nllc of o'K' a'> oi' another. \\ (' should 'not lie so 
rt'adx to sns|i(Mt this njK..>r,inc<' it la'ard h'ss 
■of th(' ditfa iiltv of (h(' su» oa t. W / tiiist it wdl 
h('. toiind that tla* haidniy jiriiaa |»h‘s (a)ni(' out 
inooh'i, one afvVr amtj h<n\ the}* are so clear, so 
indispnlahh', so'- a)>|>aientl'v lannii:\r, that tin' 
woiuh'r is wIk'u the dilfuailly is to (oine,- — where 
th(' knot!}' points ai(‘ to ht‘ ('n(a)untcred. \\’(‘ 
husp.at th.iL these f;ir-fanied dii]l(adt i(‘S aris(', like 
the diKi('ulli('s of niatlKanalii al and otluT sciences, 
IVoui not heoinninu at tlu' Ix'yinnin^ and poiiu..’; 
regularly on. A student^Au) should oj)en Muclid 
in the niivhlh', (a)uld no mole ]»roce(al' frohi want 
of kiuiwjiitt what came h(d’or(', than a. sauwer 
wlio s]i(<>idd ins(‘rt Ins saw in a ]i(V<- j,n tlie middle 
of a ])lanld (a^uld p<f ousawiup while tin; wood 
Wt^s close 1 hv)lh heluud ami ludores- In like 
inanmn*, any novua^ who wislu's to learn in a 
hurr\ tlH‘ ])niiosophy of W dpu's, and dips into a 
Ireatmi' h i(‘ purjW).s(\ can m.d;e nothing of it 
for want of murerst.mdmg pre\i(;us cliapteis 
oa Labour and Capitak This is the only way 
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in wliicli we eai? ae(H>uni for ^Jtic common notion 
t)i ihe diTliciiltv of t]i(‘ sc-i(‘nfcf; and as this no- 
tion is Veiy {)uoaVnt, we are cam straiiu^d to 1)(;- 
llr.ii tlio i^noraiua; spoaS: oi is ])revalent 
loo. \V hen, t liercl«r(‘, \\c dedicate our seri(‘s to 
all to whom it niav^)e of use, we concadve that 
\\r ai''e athlr(*^sinu nianv ol’cwc'ry class. * 

• fl we \?('re to d('dicate our worl^ to all Avliom 
it me^ concern, /t wowld he llci 8anK*thin'_t as 
apperiliiu: U) llie tv)lal populali^ni of the ('ih'^are. 
Me s;iy this, of coarse, in ndbreiico to Die^uh- 
j('ct, and nXt t(^) (vir j)«aijjj^r nn'thod of treatinit* 
it. Is thc'Hwany one keathmo, Uw whom it is of 
1)0 c<»ncern whether the pi'oduciion of food and 
clortiinp and lii'» million iyli( les*ol’ human con- 
sunipjion coe-i on (;r erases ? \fh('liu‘r tliat pro- 
diwlion m pi opoi liomsl t.o who li\(m'' w ht'- 

lh('i‘ all obtain a lair | i^'o portion whellier the 
Climes of oppr('>sion and (exei^ss on the one 
iiand, and \ lolinna' and th(4l on the otlser, aia; 
mieoiUM^ed or ch(‘ck('d hy the mode t)l’ dislrihu- 
tion ! Is ihma' any ot^e litiin; to whom it m?tt- 
tins not wfiel h('r lh(' impro\*ement oflh'^' temporal 
condition of the race* shall po on, or Tvh(‘th('r it 
sliall K'lapse i|lo haidiarisin ? whether ^he sup- 
])oits of 1!1<', tlu' comtort'^ of hoim'T a?id tln^ ])l('a- 
suw's of ftocK t\ , jshall heconm inorc^canty^or 
more ahimdantV whether tlieia. shall lx; im reasml 
laeihtu's Mor the atfS.mmeut of inteliT'ctual pood, 
or wh('th('r the oKl times oKslavery ai^d har(lshi[) 
shall relm/ '' Is vny one iiuTilft'reut whether 
laiiiine stalks throtiedi the land, keying low the. 
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helpless and humhlhig tlie proi|l ; or wlietlicr, 
by a wise policy, tab nations of the ear^b benefit 
one aiiQther, and secure peace and abund^ance at 
lioine by an exqfbangc of advantages abrojid t Is 
there any one living, fn^sliort, to whom it ni;it“ 
tors not whether the aggri'gate of Imnian idf i. 
cheerfuband virtuous or nioidnful apd de[)iM\('(] ! 
The question comes to this: lor none will tioiiln 
whether 7. pd'rpetuity of ease or haidsliip is tli(» 
mor^avourable to virtue! If it conciuiw 1 ulei -i 
tliat tln^lr measunv should be wisi', it it eoneeiiio 
the wealthy tliat their jiroperty shouid^.bi' si'ciik', 
'the middling classes- •tliat’ theii indi^^lrs slmuld 
bo rewarded, tfie jioor that their haulsiups should 
be redr(‘ssed, it, concorns all tha> Poiilieal Iw 0- 
nomy should be understood, it it conemns all 
that the advantages of a social slate sliould he 
jircservcd and im}>roved, it concei'iis tliein like- 
wise that Political Economy should he understood 
by all. 

As society is in widely difierent states of ad- 
viyicement in various parts of the world, we 
liavc resolved to intrqduc^} as wide a diversity of 
scenery d characters as it might suit our ob- 
ject to employ. Eacli tale will therefore be 
usually, ^f pot always, comjdete 'iriMt^elf, as a 
tale, while the principle's it exhibits form a jiart 
of^the syftbm which the whole arc designed to 
convey. A^s an instance of ^diat we mean : the 
scene of the first talc is ftim in a distant land, 
Ix'cause tliT^re is po such thing to be l^ound in our 
own country as Labour imcttilibined wbth Capital, 
and proceeding through many stages to a perfect 
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Ullio]) witli rapjtal. lu IIk' volimav wlijri: 
tuMis (►jKM’atioH and ni^aa'as^i' nl (’apiia!, 

lljc Is laid in a niort‘ lainiJh.ir !)('. 

(iapital can I'c s(a‘ii in lU oiiK ii 

a Jaj iil\ ci\ di/cd (a^nntr*/. 

Av l!a' ii{'cc.ssari(|; and coinidrts of life imi^l 
!)!' j>i <»(iiic('d»!)c!(na' they (.in b(' distnl)iK,c(L and 
1 ibula«l h(l()i(‘ ihcv can hi^ coiisiunt'd, lie 
Older of snhjf cly |c(‘nis jlo h(^ dctcrinined })\ then 
natni 

\V (' propose to*s]nnv v\l;at ^ialxnir caiT ctl'<'(j, 
and lioi'. it'.is jo he (' 1 ^,'ouraned and econoiin/ed 
and lAwaule I ;*lo tieat^ orT apital^its naUii’e and 
op('ralion, and tin* pi opoi t ions of its iiici’easi' ; 
audio ( sliihit he nfiion*(d th*sc two nii'jhlv 
aLienis of I'r.oDi cTiv)\. f luhn’ ^he s(‘cond Inaid. 
I 'is i'lo in I io\, oc( nr th(‘ vircait ([(((‘slions of loait, 
Ihofifs, W .lyes, and l^ojadatnni, tln^ \anous 
iinnh s of I nle] (dianyn' at home and ainoaii, in- 
(liidiny l]ie consid<‘i alion ,of all Mmn^ailies. 
(loiiiesiic and Idrc-iyn. Idnh'r the third luaul. 
( 'o\ s t: M p 11 ON, are co^iaiileiaal lh(‘ inodes oi‘ 
niaud'ancf Supply, ami* oN'raxaliom -iMl these 
and inanv inoo' will hi' ('xemphfied ii\ skelAies 
ol soiac'tv, in|na] r.ilives of those who lahoiu 
and (‘arif and spend, who^are lia^ipiv or otlu'r- 
wise, ace^uhny' as the insl itnt ion,s n^Jer wlneli 
thevli\(‘ are yto(^d or had. ddun'c can h(' *nc 
la'dv of i-uhjeels fo» i^mdi tales in oi 3 * own eouu- 
tr\, ^\hel{' th(‘ panpf'r and ijit' ])rin( the he ne- 
li((ni( laiu^nal and^llie uniaaisofia hh' tenant, the 
dissolute' yiaHd('e ana the industriows artizan, arc 
to be found ni tiic near ncielibouihood of each 
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«tlicr. If we look fartlier abi^^ad into lands 
where different in^lutions vary {h<^ inten^sts of 
individuals, vvc^arh furnished with rich illustra- 
tions ol every t^,uth our science can furnish. Jf 
wo could hope to supitly the intensst as hluiuh- 
antly as society does the sifhject-matler of our 
tales, \vy should reckon U]K)I, their succ('s:> and 
usefulness as certain. U wdl do dur Ix'sl. 

It is onr nlesi^n to allix to each holuinc a 
suuyjuary of- the jirinciples of lUlitical kcyuoinv 
which W contains.^ In this volunu' only wc ^-Iiall 
prefix it, in order to lead the nuadi'r to a lull 
'understanding of the^yirfose of ^he^/v as he 
advances vvithrit. 



( Aix ) 


Si>}}imanj ([f Prfnn pirfi iHnsirated in the Jirst 
Volume. 

A\ i; \L'i II rc>usi|is oT such commodities as*are use- 
lii!,*--tlKU is, iu'{ essarv or ai>:r('enl)lc to D'/yikiiid. 

W'iCilth is Iw be (>!)taiiKV4^ t)y the ci»])loyment 
of la!)()i#r on materials lurnislu'd by nature!. 

As llu; int-tterials^of^irs'ilure ajipear to be inof;- 
lianstibb', and as tfie sup])ly of labour is conti- 
i^iiallv ])Vo<j:’A'ssivef no# other, limits can be as- 
siL'iH'd to the operations of hu)our 4lian those of 
human inti'llipmce I And where are tJie limits 
ol human intedliiumce i 

Productive labour being a beneficial ])o\\er, 
vv]iale\er stimulates and directs this power *s 
benciicial also. 

IMany kinds of unproductive labour do this. 
Majiy kinds of unjirodu^tive labour are therefore 
beneficial. 

All labouj for which there is a fafr demand^if^ 
equally ri^pectable. 

Labour lieing a beneficial power, all economy 
of that labour W'Uist be beneficiifl. 

Labour is cfofiomized, 

1. ]^y.#Di vision of LabTiurj^ — in three ways. 

i. do beS^kuhat they arc accustomed to 
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summary. 


Men do llie qtiiekly worl^ wliicli tliey 
bllC’k to. 

3. It 18 i\ savhu;' ot' time to luive hcvoral oarts 
of a work j^oing- or at on re- 

Labour is ecorioinized*, 

II. By tlx*, use of maeliineryl wliieli 

1. biases man’s labour. 

Sh*?ncuis man's l.iiiour; and tlius, bb doing 
his workj sets him at hbertyfor ol;t^ler work. »• 
Labour, should b«. })roteeted by seeuriug its 
naturariib(‘rty : that is, — 

♦L By showing no y^a^^'.hiin y. 

2. By removifi’g the ellects of ioriner par- 
tiality. 



LIFE IN THE WJLDS. 




LIFE IN TWE Wir^ 


('fe^pteh T. 

WIHT I!AVK TllKV LI- FT US 

Thinje ar(‘ i^w diikinU's in tl^e world ino};c 
iul to li\o ill than that of tli(‘ south of 
Ah'ii a Tin' %ir of tin' ^niomt ains Ix'hind tlio 
CijK'ol (i,)oti |]oj)(‘ IS j»iir(‘ and vvlioh'soiiK' ; and 
jh(‘ jjlanis uljicii sir(‘l(h out tou ards 1 lu' north a>r 
a uical li(’ii;lit ahov(' th^' soa, ana hntiio in nativo 
])l.ints will'll i;n<'ulti\ ai(‘d, and riclily rc'pay thd 
toll (d tli(‘ farnu'r The witods aiT rcuitarkahle 
for tin; v<oit'ty (d’ lia'C's and sliridis, and there 
aia^ as nianv aninialH»\\ Inch may serve for f^od 
or (or he^Lsts of harden a^tin this country. These 
advanlai^i's would l(*ad mnnIx'rvS of cAir country- 
imm to setthlin soiitfunai Africa, who now gt) 
('Kewlu're, *f it w’ere not^ IW one ^r(?at (lra\vd)ack. 
it is noWtliat then' are beasts of pre)^ for lions, 
leojiards, and ptVntlu'rs, inav be kept away from 
a S('lthmi('nt liy tl#i 4ise of proper pR'caiitions : it 
is that a raei^ of men, wiore fierce than wild 
beasts, a;.(l full ()f;?unning, inlmbit the mountains 
ou tlie nortiiera frontier of llie likiropean settl^- 
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raents, and descenV^^^’uin tinio to lime, upon tlu^ 
lonely farms or snli-ll villa^t's scatUnaal over llu' 
jdain, and slaii<iliter tLc iiil)a])itants, bui'n llieir 
dwellings, and l-arry plV their cattle anil their 
goods. It is nearly irnjVossihle to guard apalnst 
the attacks of these savages ; r^id as a (‘onsi(lei'ai)!(' 
foT'^e is tt'fpiire'd to resist llnan, it is no wondiT 
that svtth'rs ari' dis])osed to sacrifice many ad- 
vantaa^'s of climate, soil, and jii^oductions, ratlier 
thandx' subject to the continual diead of a visit 
lionn the Huslimcn, as tliese jM'ojihi are calh'd. 
The settlements towards thf norlln'm frontier are 
tlierefore few ;ind sinali,. and consist of those 
whose ])overty induces them to brave danger, and 
wliose courage it imjirbvcd by constant exeicise. 

Thc‘ Bushmen were the original possessors ol 
'mucli ot tiie country about thc‘ Ciape, which the 
Jkitish and tlie Dutch liave since taken for their 
own. The nalivea were iiunted (iov\n like so 
many Avild beasts. This usage naturally madi' 
them fierce and active in their revimge. d'lie 
hardships iliey have undergone liavc alfected tludr 
bodily make also ; ar.d tlicir short stature and 
clumsy forin are not, as some sup])ose, a sutlicKmt 
'proof that they are of an inferior rece to the nnoi 
tliey mal<e war upon,# If we may judge by the 
experinic^s \\hich have been tried upon the 
natives ot various countrfes, it seems }>robable 
that if Euro^ cans were driven* from flieir homes 
intotlic mountains, and exposed to the liardsliips 
ot a savage lite^ they would becond., stunted in 
their forms, I'arbarons in tiieir liahit.'^, and riuel 
in their revenge. Tliey iniglit, like the Bush- 
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men, visit tlie sins of the first ij^ivaders upon theii* 
innocent successors, and ^ai^e as much unde- 
served*distress as tliat we /are al)oiit to ijedate. 

It if/as in tlie month oj Septifinber — a season 
of extreme lieat in the «Imuite we have described 
— when the inliabi^nts of a small British settle- 
ment in the^north of the European terwloiies of 
j:south Africa, met to consider what should be 
done to relieve the want to wliich tJiiey^wefe sud- 
denly*reduced. The evenin" before, their village 
looked thriving, and its inhabitants gay and j>ros- 
perous ; aiid now, just when morning had dawned, 
they assemble!^ to loolc^n the ruin of their ha- 
bitations, and the nakedness of flieir liieadows, 
frc^m which all*the cjfttle iiad Ij^en driven away. 
The savages had carried*olT their tools and their 
arms, burned their little furniture with the houses,^ 
and left them nothing but the clothes they wx)re, 
and the seed which wa^ buried in the ground 
Happily, but few lives were lost, for the attack 
had been so sudden, that* little resistance had 
been attempted : but yet some were gone wli^ise 
services «ould ill be spare even if they had not 
attached their companions to them«,by having 
shared the sajne toils, or by their several good 
qualitiea. •Williams, the ^carpenlei;, w^as found 
dead among the ashe^ m the saw-})il ; ancF 
Humby*liad heiin slaughtered oh tiff threshold 
of the new liut he was building on l^s little farm. 
Some of the chilcTren, too^ had ])crished in the 
flames; bv4 the loss of life was^found’to be much 
less ihan^e very one’ had supposed before tlie mun- 
bers were called over. Tlie must general anti 
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=?a^cr inquiries \v\re Tor tlic sa^'ty of Ca})tain 
Adams, ami of IVl^r. and Mrs. Stone Uiud their 
child, vvJk) were. all ali/e and unhurt. 

Mr. Stone wac the jiest-edueated man (in the 
settlement, and was thei;oiore much valued as a 
cha})lain and Uaicher, as wel^ as in his character 
of a ptaetical farmer. IJis wafe wais, an amiable, 
Btronj^’-minded woman, who assisted liep husband 
in his' lalxours abiaiad and at liome She was, by 
common consent, called the Lady of tin; 'settle- 
ment , <but sin' rcl* sc'd the title; not because sin; 
was not really a lady, but b(;(*aus(; site thought 
•then; was no reason Lich a distinction in a 
|)lac(; wdieie aii were obliged to exert their own 
power lor th'‘ir pwn sudisi.^t 'nee. ,, She had one 
child, a yirl of tliree yi ais old. 

Mr. Adams was called C'aptain only beeaiise 
he, in a manner, took tin; direction ol the alfairs 
of the settlement. Ila\int; l)e(*n loim aecaistomed 


to the climate, and ae(|uainted with all tlu' pecu- 
liarities of the eouuliv, In' was w('ll (pialifu'd to 
ajvise resp('etm^ the j)roe('edmos ol Ins neit;h- 
boiirs, who looked iqyto hnn as if he liad really 
hei'n w ha,*i they called him, and had a cajitaiids 
authority ovi'r them. It was he who now assem- 
bled thcSn qnder the shelter of a few trees which 
grew in a nook hetwcefi two hills 

h<*rAiiey met, they looked on one another, 
and no on;^ seemed (hsjiosyd to s))eak. The 
ca[)lain was about to break silence, when the 
solibing of one of tlie women who bad lost ber 
child, and the wailing of the carpenter's widow, 
adected iiim so much that he could not com- 
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tnand Irs voice, Mr, Stone, \vli5 was remarkable 
for his self-eommaiKl, nexrf cijfine lorwarfl, and 
said tliaftlie friends arouudyhiin l^ad ealhnl 

tliat IIk'V miii^lit jnetenrmH' n hat mea- 
sures should be 1ak<iu fhr their safety and sub- 
sistence ; and that i'lappeared to him tliat tlie 
ri; 4 ht ^^ay to was by addrc'ssinix (ir)d m a 

Sj^irit of re^jo-nalitm for what they lirvl lost, .and 
of than^d’nlness lor W’liat.remained. d’his was tlu^ 
readiest means of consoliim tlu' mourners w lio 

^ 3 , I* . 

wer(‘ a)n()n^ them* and of so calming tin; miwds 
of all, as tluit they mii’i’t^h'lihcrate soberly, ami 
judjxe uasely in an extnMiiity so aw^id. 

To this th(‘rt‘ wuis a^ e;(‘ii(n'al assent ; and all 
heafie w('re ho\fV!d, and alF sounfls, exeejit the 
voice of Mr. Stone, Imslied in jirAver. 

Wdien this W'as over, and a jiause had suc- 
ceed(‘d, the ca])tain observed that the first consi- 
deration of every man among tliem must he to 
secure food and shelter, — foi)d for the prijsent 
day_, and shelter for })orha}is one night only . for 
the next question vvas^whether they should re- 
main in thc^ settlement and H)iuld up its*ruins as 
wxdl as they could, or set out southwaVls with 
the hope of finding a safer resting- place, ^or aid 
from their countrymen, fu liie first* jilace, tlien, 
he must dt^lare his hope that every i^^lividuaj 
would lay aside aH selfish thoughts, and come 
forward to say what#|)j:ovisi()ns remained in liis 
hands or upo^ his portion of«ground. 

Mr. Ston^’ offered ;in antelope ^diicli had been 
snared the day before, and fastone«l within an 
inclosure which the savages had jiot entered. 

0 2 
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He feared tliat bX little was left of liis first crop 
:)f fruit, and tbatvthu next would not be ripe for 
5ome VTeeks ; but said, that whatever remained 
should be carried to appointed spot. #Can^j)- 
bell, the herdsman, saiddie h^ad not a beast left of 
all the flocks he had chai|T^c of ; but lie would 
venture^ to follow on the track of tlje savages for 
a {'c\\ miles, and if a stray ox or sheep^ should be 
left hehhid,* it should be in the camp before 
nightfall. Upon this, two or three men'ofiered 
to go T)ut Iiuntiifg if weapoiiiS were furnished ; 
and others proposed fisjiing, if they had but 
tackle. 

“ This is all very well,'’ said tlie captain, who 
suspected that# neither w(5aponstnor tackle were 
to be iiad ; ‘‘ bpt our\)bject is to find out what 
food is actually in our possession.” 

Alas I this was soon made out. There was 
only Mr. Stone’s antelope, a few oranges, grapes, 
and figs ; some eggs whioh were found near the 
roosts, and some fowls which began to appear 
<tgain after having been scared away by the fires. 
This was*all the provision that could be collected 
for fifty-*^our persons. 

is clear, then,” said the captain, “ that 
the greater uumber^of us must disperse in search 
of food, ^nd that all considerations of removal 
rhust be deferred till to-mor/'ow, at least. We 
are in no iondition to trave^ this day.^ But our 
nigiit's shelter miis^ also fce thought of. Let any 
one spca*k whojias a plan to propc^e.” 

Here ag^un there wasVf pause, fob every one 
was wishing that poor Williams, the carpenter, 
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•was amon^- tlieiu. At k'lioth, l^obcrtson, a far- 
nicr said, 

1 f we could find up to(is cuoiT^I), \ve*uii^djt 
Lav?* a sort of rool Ovtu* ou/ lu'ads Ixdoia* idizht, 
ior ] l)elicve IIku'c »re sVvaual liuie v\lj()]ja\e 
hcfui us(‘d, like* iuvl<‘lf, to kaudk' a Ijalckt't, 
lliou^li not as*a rcj^ular kusiiu'ss, hke* ])Oo1' A\ il- 
lianis \vIio‘*is c^oue. Ikit ii we c;juuot have 
tools, J ^see* iiothiuiJC fe)r ij: but to sh'cp uud('r the 
0 ])cn sky. U is damp iu tlu* j^Noods; and be- 
hid(‘s, t)j(' beasts \v(^dd couch ii! our U('i<^hT)()wr- 
liood, and the women iuvi (diildien would not 
sleep for their roarings .('Neu sup[)Oiii]g we men 
could/’ ^ 

'iilie mglits <‘?re frost y,’^*said Iffr. Stone; “ it 
is (lauga'rous to sb'i'p uush(‘jte*re(l» after such hot 
da\s. W iio ]jas a liat(die*t to produce ?” 

Not om* was forthcomiu^, and each looked at 
bis TU'i<^hboi\r in dismay. 

A labourer then ]>U)])osed that a y)arty of»two 
or three should exjilore the jiass of the moun- 
tains to the east, and 4ee wlu'ther there were* 
cav{*s, or anV |da(‘<*s in tlu' it)ck which itiig^ht be 
covered in with houghs and rushes so as'^o make 
a conv{*nient sle<‘])in^-])lace. n 

“ Excellent*!” cried the ciptain. - ‘‘“And lest 
this plan slkoidd fail us, let another conj^iny go 
into the w ood, anfl try w hethcr we cannot get 
possession* of some ♦tvut branches, though we 
have no tools.. Some must have snapped in the 
wind last w|*eK, 1 should think ; <mid so dry as 
tlie weather has been ior many weeks, some 
Will yield to force, if we put our jtrength into 

c 3 
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our Iiands. AW+must rememl)cr that our hands 
ar(‘ our tools lo-da^^, and we must piy them 
we]]/’' •' h 

“ T do not'^see/’ Vsaid Mr. Stone, “ svhvithe 
weakest sliould be idk\ Cannot the children 
])luek dry ^rass and brushw^ood to make fires 
round our sleepinp^-jdace ?’* 

“My child shall do her part,’^ said Mrs. Stone. 
“ She shall look for e^<^s about the roost; and 
soiiK^ of the boys and I wdl gather the fruit and 
cook \’he antelo'Jje, and whatever game may be 
brought in.” 

“And I,” said her husband, “ will see that 
the bodies of those we have lost are buried with- 
out delay, andj witli’' proJ)er respect. Let the 
mourners of their faifillies follow me.’^ 

Wlien Mr. Stone and about eight of the com- 
pany had retired, the captain proceeded to ap- 
point to the others their various tasks. His 
office, of superintendent was enough for him. 
11 is advice and help were wanted every moment ; 
ffir it was no easy matter to perform tasks, all 
the matewals for whieh were wantjng.'' 

First Jof all, Campbell, the herdsman, was 
sent with two of Robertson’s labourers to follow 
the Rushmen, and pick up any slray lamb or 
wearied beast wliich might have been left be- 
lilnd. They looked round wistfully for a noose, 
ihiiiking that they might s'^are an antelope by 
the way ; hut not a thread of cordage was left. 
They were obbged to be content Avith a stout 
cudgel each, wliicli they took from the trees as 
they passed. 
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Jack, the tanner's man, iSet iT with two com- 
panions '^ip the pass in sdtircjli of a sleeping- 
place ; while his master, Jvho was accivstomed 
to *go into tlie woods to jlobtair/ bark for tan- 
ning, guided a par^ of* labourers to a tree of 
remarkably hard anj tougii wood which he had 
barked and s1iri])])cd of its branches, of wiiicb he 
tliought tfiols of a rude kind might be made. 
It occurred to him also that the w^Vnt of ropes 
mi^ht *bo supplied by tliongs of leather tanned 
and prepared according to the maimer ‘<9f ^ the 
natives ; and he wished, therefore, to proceed 
upon the antehfjie’s skinnvithout delay. So his 
object was to obtain iiard wood to** make a rude 
sort.of tools, an 4 bark^for iannb^. 

Hill, the barber-surg^ftn, had explored tlie 
whole neighbourhood in search of herbs for liis 
medical jmrposes ; and he told of a ])Oo] of 
remarkably tine water, about two miles off, which 
abounded with carp. They had only to pass a 
net through the water, he said, and they would 
soon catch enough to feed their company. Th^'s 
might be <rue, but where, was the npt ? Hill 
could not furnish one ; but he coukh^tell how 
one might be obtained within a short time, lie 
could shew where flax grevj in abundance ; and 
if two or jhree clever pairs of han^s would help 
him, the fibres might be dried and ^|l!illed (xit 
and twisted and w^ven into a net, ?yid in three 
days they might have a plentiful meal of fish. 
Hill’s wife hnd her sister *lAate, and *the three 
children, ^ent withTfim about this business. 

“ If they had but left us our dogs,” said Ar 
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nail, a p^rcat sportNinn^n aikl one of Uic narhiers 
oC iIk' bt<)M‘ or vUj(a(‘ ail tlir ('(nnniotlities 

of tlj(' sctth'iiioiit \v(aV cxc‘1j;u)lm'( 1, — “ if ihf'v 
liaci but l(‘fl us our <logH, \vc liave fetart(^d 

in abuiulanci'.” 

“ And nuudi use it would iTe of to us,” rc'plied 
Ids partiu'i*, iMr. Hunn, “ wiieii \m' Lave no puns 
to briop it dov. n.” ^ 

“ 1 shot a parti idu«‘ \vit4iout a gun, tlie .jotluT 
day,” ^Jtid ()ieorg;i Prest, the biitdier's son. 
“ Ml'. Arnail laughed at iny how and airous 
then; hut })erha])S lie y-oidd lilw* sucdi an one 
now very wcdl.’’ * 

If you will bring pu* s*uch an one to-nior- 
row, iny hoy,” said Aripill, “ you* shall have Vhe 
first bird 1 bringdown.’* 

J am afraid }our arrows are not strong 
enougli to kill a liare,*’ saul Dunn. “ If you 
’lielp me to a hare, you shall have her skin to 
make a caj) of for \our hari; head.” 

“ Jf your dogs will run me down a porcupine,” 
said the hoy, “ \ou shall ln,\e your hare and lier 
skin into the hargaiin A ]u'dg(di^)g’s liristles 
jire strong enough to waumd a ]uirtridge, but 
nothing dess than a ])orcupine quill will reach 
larger game.” ' “ 

^o sa>k..g, George ran off to beg a* string of 
the gut of the antelope from Mrs. Stone, and to 
find a suitalrlc slip of wood' fob a how, atid some 
lighter pieces for arfows, with tuftsvof the soft 
liair of the antcfojie, whie}\ must sery/? instead 
of feathers trli a bird could be brought down. 
Aleanwliilc, Arnail climbed a hill, and whistled 
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shrill * and long for his Jogs' one of which 
’at length made his appearance, limping and 
wearied., Jowler had, however, sport enougli in 
him to ;lurn out a liedgeh-^^g, vvlicli was immc» 
diately killed, strij)ped pr its bristles, and })ut 
away to be cooked tlie next day, after the 
manner of tlie natives, if better food,slioiild 
fall short. 

'The rest of the labourers, meauwhUe, were 
empIo)»ed under the capt^ain’s direction in various 
tasks. Some assifjted at the bi.aal of ihei" com- 
panions. As they had not the means of digging 
graves for the dead, andvis it was necessary, on 
account of the extrcnic lieat, not to deh;r tlie 
rite, the bodies >vere iepo'^ited together in the 
saw-pit, whicli was afterwards fllled up with sand 
and earth. Others of the men' liuilt a sort of 
oven with stones ; one large flat one being 
placed at the bottom of a ‘hole scooped out in the 
sand, and others placed upright round the sides 
of the hole. This was filled •with burninpf*wood 
till the stones were thoroughly heated ; then tl)^ 
ashes were, swept out, and .the meat (which had 
been skinned* and cut up with frag-ments of 
granite) put in, and the whole closed with a hot 
stone ; and lastly, fire was heaped abuve and 
round the whole. 

“ I woJder whether it will be good,“'Hfeaid one 
of the children, who watched the wln^Je proceed- 
ing. “ Ther^ is noifibur to sprinkle it with, nor 
yet salt. There will be very little gravy.’* 

“ And what therein will all run out between 
the stones into the sand,” said another. “ And 
what shall we cat our dinner off f ^ We have no 
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• dishes or plates. V I irever had itiy dinner without 
a ])latc.*’ 

“ If you cannot caw with out a ])]at(',” said Mrs. 
Stone, su})pof.e yot| try to find or inaK(^ one, 
instead of standing;' with vour liands hchitid vou. 
If you and yonr hrotlu'r into that (jtiarry 
wliich iy just opened, I should not vronder if vou 
find a service of jdates winch will a«iswa'r oijr 
purpose eery wail.” 

“ There is nothiinx tliere l)ut slaiesT said tlic 
hoy, They ar^ (hat enough for ]»lat(‘s, tt) be 
sure; ]>ut they liava* no rim; and even Jowier’s 
“tri'iu lier had a rini.” ’ 

Heine aii;aih reniindial, however, tliat there waas 
likely to be lu^. nravy to Vun oyer, little }i/>rry 
set off in search of a (Knner service. lie looked 
out a ^reat many flat pieces of slate, and rubbed 
them so clean with dry p^rass, that no dust re- 
mained. His brother, imainwhile, broke stones 
H'.nainst the bard rock, and picked out the sharpest 
bits to serve for knives 

,,When they had done this, Mrs. Stone called 
them to help lier to gather fruit ; and they climbed 
the trees^m the orchard, where a few oranges 
were still hanging among the dark leaves. Some 
]»lunis ifhd apples ajso remained, ?md a ])urp]e 
bunch of grap(‘s here and there upon tlie trailing 
vines, dille Bt'tsv, tlnir sister, had a quick ear ; 
and wiiile s^'e was picivino iq^oranges, s[ie heard, 
soinf' w ay ofl' in the w ood, the cry of a bird 
winch s]]r knew very wail. So ^ she slipped 
awav, without being miss(‘d,''t() try whether she 
could not add somethimy accejitable to the des- 
sert, by the ‘helji of this bird. The Honey- 
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cuckoo, Ecisy^s friciul is^called, lives on the 
kouey which tlic wild l)ees •noi^ in the hollow 
trunks o[ trees. It is sonielfiiK's called the Imlh 
catot, h('cause hy utlerin^ its ])ccuiiar ciy when- 
ever It nu'cts wJt/i a sU)ck of lumey, it points out 
the way to the liojuw -iree. Jletsy liad olhni fol- 
lowed this hiid from tree to tree, and when tlu' 
bees were anseiit, (as wild bees iisua'ly are cn a 
sunny (hjy,) it v\as her cnsioin to ])lace a leaf on 
the ground wdth some lioney on ’t for the bird, 
and tinm to carry oil a }>art of what remained. 
ISotliinu; had Inani easie", Vjtherto, than to ohlain 
and brin^r awa\ this honey, wliich vais as clear 
and liquid as water, ]^u^v Inaished it out ot the 
liolh/,-, s of the‘wood with a ]Kunter fs hrush winch 
she k('pt clean for tln^ ])ur])o>e : and she let it 
run into the wlntc^ basin out of which she ate hei- 
hn'aklast. But now, the lirusli was hunied and 
llu^ basin none ; andwlnm she iiad overtaken llie 
bird in the wood, she did not, know what t« do 
fur want of her ulmisils, and her j^uide flutteiaal 
onwards and did not ! ke. to he kept wailingd' 
Slie twisted a visp of dry gfass, whicdi did very 
well msVt'ad of her brush : but after siie had 
taken ])ossession of a leaf- lull of honey and 
found that it ran over and es,;aped between lier 
fingers, she found slie must devise a bc^l^ jilan 
or leave the lioney behind. Slie had nothing on 
that she could make i.'ilo a haskid or bc7sin; — uo 
hat, no ])oeket nothing hut i ‘r shoes, and thosi^ 
she eould mit spare. ..At last, she hetlioiight her- 
self of marking the trees and n'turniug for the 
honey wlien the bird should he gone: so she 
picked up a piece of red earth, and marked each 
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lioney-tree with a f ross. When shel'ad niarkcu 
six and bc^a^i to tired, she followed the bird 
no farther, bvd^ sat town beside a pool, of water 
where rushes grew^in idcnty, and began to \\\‘a\e 
tliem into a sort of baskcv or basin. 8he had 
been accustomed to inake'caps of rushes for her 
brotliers in play, and was ex})ert. Slie inadci 
list sur;h an one now, and lined it thick willfthe 
large leaves of the fig-tree, and tied twigs cross- 
wise, over the top to keep it in bliape, i^y the 
time tliis w’as done, she was rested, and made 
her way back merrily tlKOugli tin; wood, delight- 
('d to find hv>w' abundant the lioney was, anti bow 
well her vessel belt) it. ,.On the way, it occurred 
to lier that it would, not be pleasant to earhoney 
by dipping tin fingers into it w hen other jiersons 
w'cre doing the same ; and no better mode seemed 
to be lelt. She w'ondered whether she could 
make a ^poon^briishy such as she had seen the 
natives prepare and use for taking up liquids. 
'Jdie plant of wdiicli this sort of brush is madi* 
grows in groat abundairce in those jparts, and she 
liad no' difficulty iif finding it. dts stem is hard 
and fi'drous, and flat : being about two indies 
broad, and very thin. Betsy cut^the stem off in 
tlu‘ middle with cf sharp stone, and then beat it 
till it%4ns bruised so that she could separate the 
fibres vvitli her fmgeis. When it was done, she 
dipped it into the honey, ^nd found^tbat it took 
ii}) quite suflicienl for a moutlfcul. She made 
six before She turned her face homewards. 
As she took down her honey-basket from the 
bough on t^ liicli she had hung it, she was rather 
alarmed to see that the sun was getting low in 
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t]]u sky, and pnrsiiod her vva^^as fast as she could, 
lest she should lu^ar tin; ro,in»,^ of wild beasts 
before sdie i^^ot out of tin; w-jod. 

jlust^when slu' Avas (jU'ilin<jr Tlie shade, and 
ptoin^' to cross the ni(‘a(h»w, she heard a rustling 
in th(‘ buslies close beside her. She did not 
scream, })ut inn* limbs bent umh'r Ik.t, 4'or she 
cxjx'cted t^) see a jiantlier, or jierhaps a lion, 
ready to spring upon her. She looked bt^iind 
lier foi» the fiery eyes wiiich she supposed were 
glaring amidst tlu'junderwood. •Her di'ligltt ^vas 
great to see that it was the luTdsmaifs dog — 
an old ac(]uaintance, fldiTise baik now sound(>d 
cheerily, when she had nstened only for a savage; 
growl. Cainplx^ll himself <oon :^)peared with a 
lainl) on his shoulder, whk-h he had overtakim 
feeding’ by it^(df upon tin^ hills. 

J3('tsv wishi'd him )ov of his ])ri/e ; but h(‘ did 
not answer lu'r, and look(?d very nndancdiolv. 

“ Has any new thing ha])pem*d asked the 
little girl. “ Are Will and Itichard safe /” * 

Ves ; they are behind, driving home a bid* 
lock ; and ill has go? a hi^re that Keg^ier took 
by the ears for* us.” ^ 

“ O, what good luck !” cried Betsy. “ But 
(me would luit have thought it by your^ looks. 
AVhat makes you look so gloomy ?” 

“ Wbv, ^t seem^s ungrateful to say t?tat it m 
this lamb,” said Campbell. “ It is no^ that I do 
not like to lia^e it bacSt again ; but it makes me 
pine for the X'st. This mofning, wher? I went 
out, I tiiouglit, as wa^ fit, less about the poor 
beasts than about the folks we are g()ing to, see- 
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inir liow litllp ])r()S|)ppt ol IIkto woh boforo 
tln'iii. l)ut u Ill'll i 1^'aid tlic bb'at of t?iis jamb, 
and 1 savv it conm skip^inn towards mt', J dionulit 
to mysnif, ‘ W lu'ri' aioilio irst T AndMii'nit 
isrpijit'd bard to hoi' tin vcrv traoos ol ibcm in 
till' IkuIv, and lo l\no\v wliat a lidln wavtlioy 
Wi^rv Ik'Iok' ns, and M't to linn ba. k and li'avo 
tin ill,, to ])(' ^skmulitcri'd bv tbosi' sa»a<i('s, I 
litllr tliont^ld wln-n I (alj‘‘d liomo till' (‘oi\s, and 
|H‘iHn‘(l till' sb('(*|tj l.ist innbt, that I sbonid ni'M'r 
ban vMK' ot ail ot lin'iii ayain bi.ttbis ^)oor beast,” 
Jattlo fjrtsv did not Jvi^iow \v1j<it to say; and 
bo sin' kn;i a iiandiiil ,of <:! ass (or tbn lamb 
In a b'W niinuh's tlu'v ri'ai b<‘d tin' plai'i' wbcu' 
diiim'r was yoniii' toiwanf. 'J’b niL'b it was tho 
fust innai lliat d^i\, maiiN of tin* jx'oplo bad ('ati'ii 
spariiiL'K, not knowing ulmtln'r aiiNllnnu inipht 
b(' jH'ovid('d bir ibn next day. W lii'ii tb('\ saw' 
tbe lamb, bowi'yi'r, and board of the bnlloik, 
they •In'ljind tln'in^ji'ly ('s ayain. Tln'y did not 
rnlisb tlicir bard-nanu'd nn al tin' loss for tbe 
cdmnsy maimor in winch tbi'y wore obliged to 
cat it. 

(’amj,.n']f would not join tln'm till bo liad dis- 
])oS'‘d yl Ids obar^i'. Tbi' fonoos wi'ri' so in- 
jur'd that it was ’^('oossary to jiiii' up all tlie 
wood tl,^i^ could bo laid bold ol to stoj) ibo pnips, 
'this (lone, Ibo boid.smaii cast a muuiidul phuioo 
al tliosi' p.ior loniains oj,’ bi^ droM's and flocks, 
and sat down to robosb bmisolf. ^ 

drlr.'.. Slo]io,jnnl 1 h'{s\ ' s jjuitbor, Mis, Tanks, 
tbo Mint b’s, w ife, Ind prown uiio.isy about tbo 
iittlc pill, oi\ accuimi ol her lonp absence; but 
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tliov (“oiild not ])];inie 1 j{T f\\ lien tliov ^aw uliat 
slin had hoon domj^, d’hcv^i^.ah' her carry the 
hoiK'V^and hnidu'^to tlua ('apt.i^ii, w ho*a(‘t('d as 
st1)i (■ Ina^jXM', and n-i (svei-ecix'ial of \vliale\er 
wa^ hrouL’ht in. »le palioil her on tlic h-aul, 
aial said she hat] done ht'r jMit, and ho nioia^- 
o\or u<iV(' h^r his sh.nx' ol liaiiL, without which 
^h<‘ woultl have had no!u\ tor Uiore \\;»s not 
onouoji tor (winyhodv. d’ho capt.nn said tluit 
tlio honey should he lor thost* ho caino ^oo lato 
for ldu‘ tuiil, that* ad niieht ]ia\'(' soino kind (.>f 
yoet'lahlo noiiushnu'^it.* Anti as for iho sj'Otni*. 
hruslu's, tlu>v ^voro so usotid li»at ovovvhody 
must have one. So Jitt h'^ IhAsy (hdt'rniint'd to 
malio jihnity ni?>rc ili(‘ nc^t da\^ and was ijiiito 
happy. 

“ And now,” said llio cajitain, it is lii^li 
tiino we wt're settine oA to our sloopiny-])laeo. 
Jack, kintdc ytiur torch and eo first, and lldl 
and liobortson wdl follow^ wkli lights. The rest 
of you must take care, of your own families, an^d 
sec that none are hd’t* ludiind but tlie few who 
liave not rt^tur^ied from tluf woods. / wid just 
stay to dylit the firt^ \vc havt' pdi'd for thenn, and 
then fodow^ you. If tiuyy do not coim^^by the 
time that w'ood licap is bunft, vve sliidl not see 
tliein to-mgbt. 

So sayiiu^the Imave captain tool^liis stand, 
and iiurrn]d the pefjikt aua\, fir^t dghtine' his 
toreli, and jixiniising to foMcuv soon. . Ad the 
way as they wamt, oVJr, Stoiu' ]t>okt‘d hat k, in 
hopi's of stannp^ his friend adv<nieing^; hut it was 
not tid they had been settled at tVdr slot'ping- 

D 2 
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})]aco nearly an hour, -that they saw tlie ^liiinner- 
in^ of his torch coming slowly up tlic pass 

between llie rochs. * ^ 

The sleeping-place was such an one as t^h<‘ 
whole ])arty were very than'O’uI to hav(! found, 
thouph its distance (two miles) from the setth‘~ 
ment was likely to add considerahly’lo their daily 
toils. It consisted of two ca\erns, dhe witlrii 
the other, sutlicii'nlly dry and o])('n to the air to 
be wliolesoine, but not lofty enough to admit of 
a fO'e being kindled within, (ir even of a toieh 
being burned then* for env length of time. The 
inner cave, wdiieh was set ajiart I’or the wommi 
and childien, liad been svyept out witli bundles 
ol rushes, and the floor thick- ^''trewn wnth dry 
grass, by llie men wdio had explored it in the 
morning. Mr. Stone entered it first this night, 
in order to satisfy himself that tliere was no 
other jiassage to it than from the larger cave; 
and s^•hen he came out, he delivered the torch 
to his wife, desiring her to give it into no hand 
less careful than her own; while her companions 
were laying themselves down to rest, and to 
return it'to him before slie should herself retire ; 
for if single spark should fall on the dry grass, 
they would inevitahKy he driven froih their shelter. 

“ Wikif’t a beautiful room !" cried some of llie 
little cliildren, as thev openeif their sleepy eyes, 
and saw how the side's aiuhToof, glitiiTing with 
crystals, sparkled iiv the torch-lighi. 

“If they do-'but kei'j) u[' the fir(‘ on the out 
side,’^ said one of tlie lnother^, “ we may sleep 
as safely and warmly as in our own houses,” 
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Forlmps s,liF would not •li;iV(‘*'s:ii'] llii- if sIk^ 
Ijad kno\,ii wIiatdacL (‘oiilil/li;y« o told, out wisely 
ke])t t () that 1 k' ha<l toiwid in ti^at vci'y 
CMic IrficcN of a lion, uliicli had j^erli.ips '■omla'd 
tli('r(^ lli(‘ iiiylit h'dovc^, .In L [jioyeiK ( on- 
hidnred that thiswa* not a sidi’K nnii ohjecliou 
to the |)lac('» as llinrc' \V('U‘ iiwv' s'joIs in tin; 
lU'iylihmirlioud wlinu' lions had not r-omdied 
sonu' tune or ollun', and as a ^ 0(^1 fyc 
cnlran^i' of tin' (sne wa^ al\\a\.s a peilmi seru- 
lilv ayanisi llu* gali.ick of .^d heasK. ♦ [.ost 
oIIk'I's should not think so, houiwor, Ik* hrkr Ins 
]H'acc‘ towards f*v('t\h(Tdf hut tin* capt.iin, taking-* 
cart* that hrushwoovl nnoniih was Stored to kt'ep 
iij) larynx lin* !^11 Minrisi*.# ^ 

\\ h(*n th(' captain had f>incd his ])('0|)I(', Mr. 
Slone ollcred to I'ondn. I llu ir Tlcvotions, as ht* 
had cloin; this niorninn-. Slandint; at the en- 
trance, hetw{‘i-n the tw o L^a\ ('in-, so that he could 
lie heard h\ lhos(* within and those w ilhont, he 
olleri'd thanks^dviny for tlndr ja'cservation dniiny 
so ('Vent fid and jx'ri^oiis a day, and hesunyiit 
]jrote( tion»dLiriny the idyh^ , 

Jie and the captain tlun took thc'ir^talion as 
w.itehers just within tic* outer ca\e, ha\iny' pro- 
mised that R<i->h('rtson and Ajjaial! ^dionld fa* calk'd 
II]) to tak^ their ])kic(‘ when half the me lit had 
jiassed. 


•u 
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WHAT IS WEALTH ? 

“ Well, my friend,’^ said U)e captain to Mr. 
Stone, as tln^y sat waUdiinjj^ their fij-e, “ how do 
yon feed at tlie close of this strange dav 

“ Very much as if I were in a dream. Whdii 
I look round this place aiul think of all that, I have 
seen a.'^d done siiT'ce morning ^ I can scarcely be- 
lieve that we are the same peo])le, livin^^ in the 
same a^e of the world LS’ yesterday. We seem 
to have gone ‘back in thcHmirse of a night from 
a state of adv^ncedv civilization to a primitive 
condition of society.” ^ 

“ Except,” iA‘terru})ted his friend, “ that tlie 
intelligence belonging to a state of advancement 
remains.” 

“ True,” replied Mr. Stone; “ and it is this 
which' makes the piNesent too good an opportu- 
nity to be lost of observing what the real wealth 
of society consists o^ anh what the unassisted 
labour o( man can do tow^ards producing that 
wealth.” 

“ I V.ish,” said the captain, “ tl/at the people 
in England, who think that w'caltli consists in 
gold, silver, and hank notes, \vL)uld come 
here, and see how much their money is worth in 
our settlement. A thousHiAl sovi^reighs would 
not here ^buy a bat,* nor a roll of bank notes a 
loaf of bread. ^Here, at ^ .least, money is not 
w^ealth. 
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IN^or any where else,” 'said TVIr. Stone, “ as 
we may see by })uUinp^ a vefy^im])Ie case. Put 
a man \titli a ba<^ of ^old into m \ enipt^ bouse, 
in J^ngtand or anywhere else, anfl he will starve 
in a week, unless he is ailowed to give his gold 
in excliange for v^hat wdi supply his wants. 
But give a iiMin, who has not a shilling, a room 
w^^ll stockgd with meat, and bread, and beer, and 
he has wealth enough to inaintarti Iwm for a 
week (fr a lortnight, or as long as his provision 
lasts. And this is a test whic4i holds g#od all 
the world over.’’ 

And yet Void silver may be called* 

riches,” said the captain, “ while *they })rocure 
us tj^ings of greater value tllan tlipm selves,” 

“ Certainly they are, <fs long as they can be 
made use of, a }>art of wealth, tiiough only one^ 
and that not the greatest part. Wealth is made 
up of many things — of laVd, of houses, of clothes, 
furniture, food, and of the means (whether gold 
and silver, or anything eMe) by which these 
things may be obtained. Whatever lives, ^r 
grows, or can be produced , that is nefiessary, or 
useful, or agreeable to niaiikiiui, is w'e.-yth.” 

“ Then our settlement,” said the captain, “ is 
not stripped* of all its property. We h^^e some 
wealth left.” 

“ Poor as we ^rc,” said his friendt^ w^e jfre 
richer th;in if we \^re in the midst 'jgf tlie sandy 
desert to the/north of us, with a waggon full of 
gold in our possession. \\ e h;y'e here\vliat gold 
could not buy in such*a jilace, food and shelter.” 

“ And other things too,” said the captain,’ 
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“ 4V"e l)av e cloiliin^, for flax ij^rows in the woods, 
and there are plgify of animals wiiliin rea(‘}), 
whose skills car, be dried and eleaned to Miake us 
(doaks or Inals, *t)r tannecl for shoes and cr.ps and 
a [irons for our workm^^n. We have furniture, 
for tliere is ])lenty of timber iil the woods to make 
tabh's and ediairs. We have—- — ” , 

“ Stay,” interrupted his Iriend, “ you are 
^etti'n^ on too fast. All these thing’s are likely 
to bei'ome ours, I grant 'you ; but before we can 
call tkeni our o\fn, — before they become wealth 
to us, something must be added wdneh we have 
not yet taken into cortkilVeratiofi. You forget 
that there is no w(^altlf without lal)our ; and 
labour must by app^*^ed before. tii<-‘ commonest 
productions can become wealth. ' 

“ True,” replied the captain. “ The flax 
must be gathered, and dri(al, and hac:kled, and 
woven, bclore it will make a shirt ; and the 
animals must be caught, and a great deal of 
labour be sjient upon their skins bel'ore they 
Ir'come fit for clothing or bedding; and the 
timber must be fellgd and sawn, ami the jiieces 
])ut skiltidly together, before we ]>(5ssess it m the 
t'oini of tables and chairs. Tut surely the case 
is difl'eVent with foyd, of some kinds at least. 
There is fish in the pond, and fruit on the tree, 
rtvidy ffMde for man’s use. , Man "Spends no 
labour oncdie fruit that grows wild in such a 
climate as lliis ; and yet \^e dailyTuHl that it is 
wealth t(t us.” ^ 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Stone. “ Tliere 
is the labour of gatliering it. An orange is of no 
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use to any man livinjr nnVss lie puts out In’s 
liaiirl to [)liick it. And as tin' fisli in tlie 
])on(l,— ^think of ilie carp tliat lJi|1 told n.t of this 
m(flnin^^ lliey are no wealth lo ns til) vve (mti 
cateli tlieni, thonoh jhe pool is uitliin reach, and 
IIk'V Indon^ to nol)odv else.” 

“ W (‘ shoiffd hav(‘ had them by this time if we 
h'id but a net,” said the captain. ^ 

“ The n(‘t is one tbjng wanting, c(?rtainly,” 
said his friend, but labour is^another. If tlie 
net were now lyin^ ready on the hank, we ^lurfiild 
be no better for the unless some one took 
the trouble of (frawing ^heni out of.tlie water. 1 
do not say that unassisted Labour will furnish us 
witk all that wevvant ; but i do ,^y that nothing 
can be had without the exeitioji of getting it ; 
that is, that there is no wcaltli witliout labour.” 

Tru(\” said the ca})tain. Even the manna 
in tlie wilderness would have been of no more 
use to the Hebrews than tbe^carp in the poo) to 
us, if they bad not exerted themselves to gatlu'r 
it up. Food was rievetf yet rained into the mou 
of any inafi.”.^ 

“ And if it had been,” said Mr. StvMie, “ lie 
must liave ■ troubled himself to bold bjick his 
head and open his nioutht So you see what 
conclusioii we come to, even in an^^xtreme 
case.” 

“ But.witli^all ojir , labour,” said itie captain, 
“ how little we can do in ct>niparison with what 
is done for us! l^abour may^he necessary to 
make the production^ of Nature ;^^('ful to us ; 
but how much greater are the powers of Nature 
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in preparing them /or us ! To look back on 
farther than to-tlay, — the antelope could not 
lia\'e been food for us unless Iiumaii hands liad 
})repared it; 6ut how nmcli was' done* hcd’e re- 
band ! It was nourished, knovv not how, by 
th(i grass it fed upon ; it was made, we know not 
how, fit food for our bodies : anVl our bodies 
were so formed as to be strengtlunied by this 
food. Neither do we understand liow fire acts 
upon the flesh so as to make it tender ; or even 
ho\v *'wood in its turn nouiiohes the fire. All 
that human labour lias (Jone was to bring to- 
gcdher the w;ood, and tljc fire, and the animal, 
and then to eat tlie food picjiarcd. Nature did 
the rest.^’ ^ . 

“ The case vyas tile same with little Betsy’s 
treat of honey,” added Mr. Stone. “The earth, 
and the air, and the dew, had nourished the 
flowers from which the honey was collected : 
the bees were curiously formed and animated, so 
that they could gather and store the honey ; and 
th(i hollows of the tree made as to hold it. 
'riieii agaiin, the rushes, and the t^vigs, and the 
leaves, were all fit for the use Betsy made of 
them ; |icr business was to bring them together 
in a particular main er so as to mkke a basket. 
And thjjis it is in every case. And even where 
we seem to make the materials, we only bring 
together vsKnple materials, tr. make compound 
ones. We say tluV the materials of a rush 
basket are not n?'ide liy human labour; but that 
llie materials, of a paper basket are made by hu- 
man labour ; but though paper is mode of linen- 
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raps, lliosc raps are made flnx wliieli prows 
out of ll](‘ proimd. So that iNaiiirc sLill woiks at 
tli(' hoU^m.” 

V IiAhe same wav,” said tla'^eaptain, ‘‘ we 
sav tlial the material of a hare skm waisfeoat is 
iH)t ])iodueed })y human labour, I'Ut tlrat the v(‘h- 
V('t one of a*p(mtleman ol fashion is allopdlu'r 
nu](!e hy Unnan iiands ; ))nt still Nature woiks 
at tli(‘ hotlom, as \ou say ; for veK’et*is woven ot 
bilk s|)ifn hy a worm.” 

“ 'kriie,” said Mr. Stone; ‘"and tlnis fai*oiilv 
is tlie labour of'man a^jpomted to po. He vvoiKs 
with Natuiap aifd his on^' way of dyinp so is hy 
wotion. He move's her materials topether ; hut 
how’ ^ they act extern one .l^iothdt he does not 
know, ^'ou ])Ut your torch (fl* wooej into tiie llanu', 
and ithlaz(’s. Koix'rtson lets tlu' sex'd jail into the 
ground, and it sprouts ; he pulls up a root, and it 
withers. Hill applies certain herbs to a wound, 
or gives certain medieines, and his patients are 
ciireel ; or, if tlu'y die, lie does not know how to 
prevent it. Fulton diys and rubs his liuilher i.% 
a certain jtreparatiou of htrk, and it»he'contcs 
soft and fit for use. His mother jnits fiour and 
salt and bifrm topu'tlier, and the dongh ^works ; 
fehe })laecs it«in a griuit liea^ and it becomes fit 
for food. ^ So man brings mah'rials toy etlu-r ; 
but Nature first iyrnishes them, and tlien makers 
them act^ipon^one ^^lother.'* 

“ It seems but litth) tliat^ man can do,” said 
the captain ; “ but yet that littl^^is all-ihijiorlaul 
to him.’^ , 

“ Since it h riecessary to him/’ said Mr 
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Stone, “ it become^j great ; and indeed it may 
be said that ther(^ are no bounds to tvdiat man 
can do* since there seem to be no bounds to the 
powers of Natdre. Look what has been doi;;,e 1 
There may have been, I doubt not tlierc was, a 
time when the founders of Nations could do no- 
tliing more than gather the wiid^fruits of the 
eartii, and find shelter in caves ; an^l now, the 
successors of these very men jiroduce merchan- 
dize, and build ships, and rear splendid buildings, 
and Aiake roads^over mountahis, and do a thou- 
sand things whicii would have apj)earcd miracles 
to their forefathers : and dd this vime, the wisest 
men are aware that labour may be employed in a 
multitude of wa(’s of Dibich we yef know nothing.” 

“ I should like oitr people to remain in this 
settlement,” said the cajitain, that we might 
observe how fast they will advance from the pri- 
mitive state to which we are reduced, to that in 
which their countrymen are in England.” 

‘‘ They will advuince rapidly,” replied Mr. 
Jjtone ; “ becaust; they know liow to apply tlieir 
labour. .They knovy^ what improvei;\ierits they 
would aijn at, instead of having *co try experi- 
ments. 1 hojie we shall all slay, for I am curious 
to see how much m^y be done by ,pure labour ; 
and pure labour is our only resource till we can 
get todfti*from Cape Town.” 

“ It wilTtake a long time^to do that,” said the 
ca])tain : “ but 1 am not hneasy. *^Tbc Bushmen 
know well enough that nothing more is to be 
had from us; aiul we ar^ ’ therefore safe from 
another attack till we shall have gathered some 
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proptAly about us a^ain. • Do' you know, my 
dear frie nJ, notliing lias givei:^nie so much satis- 
faction •to-day as sccinp^ your wife and yourself 
in such good spirits. None of fmr peojile Iiad 
so mucli to lose in the ^^ay of property as your- 
b(dves, — for I, beiifg a single man, do not care 
much about pilose matters. You neither of you 
seem to be downcast about ymur losses.’' 

• “ Nor are we,” replied Mr. Stone ; buf you 
must r43member how dilVerent it is to lose everv- 
thing in such a place as this, and in England. 
ll(U‘e there are so few inhabitants, and the Na- 
tural ])roductioiis arc* i% such plenty, that we 
know^ we In'U'e only to ^vork, undiir* tlie blessing 
of rrovidemag to jirovak^ our|elves and our 
chilfl with all Aat is nectssary now, and with 
comforts and luxuries by and by.* Besid(‘s, tliere 
is here no loss of rank, or sacrifice of independ- 
ence, because all are in Vhe same condition. It 
could not liappen so in England ; and if any 
calamity should there oblig® us to descend to a 
lower rank in society, or, worse still, to be dt^ 
pendent for our subsistence upon otliers, we 
should try* I 4iope, to be patient, but we could 
not be so l^^ppy as you liave seen us to-day.” 

“ You have both good health, and iifdustry, 
and contentment,” said the Captain ; “ and they 
are exactly the qualities we all have riNi#t ne^d 
of just now.” ^ 

“ Thafik G^d ! 4iavc always had cause for 
content,” replied his friend ; and a,s tor in- 
dustry, the only diffej^ence is, ll^Ut we must now 
work in another way. We have* always de- 

E 
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clarod tLat none desaTed to l)o maintained wlio 
would not labour. . Before, w'o worked most with 
our lie;vJs ; now wo must work with oiu’* hands 
as well. And We are both wallinij^.’’ 

“ And in order to be*. fit for labour,” paid the 
captain, “ you must sl('e|);‘so let us pile some 
morci wood on the fire, and thtra rouse our 
W’atelinum.” 

So win n thev had arranged t]i(‘ time and place 
for a rreuier;il consultation on tb(‘ adairs 'of the 
seUi('i?/ent, the Yu'xt mornine, th(' p^enthunen 
pave up their charpe to Bobertson and Arnall 
'and betook themselves to re^st. 


Chapter III. 

EAllxV YOUR BREAD BEFORE YOU EAT IT. 

PuRiNG the first day of the troubles of our set- 
tlers, bef ore the imp»*ession of their 4crror was 
worn out, and when it remained doubtful whether 
their immediate wants roidd be supplied, there 
was a general concern for the goo A of the com- 
munity. and forgetfulness of juAty personal con- 
sideratidTis. None but the little children were 
heard tbaUday to cry, “ AVhat will bpcome of 
me?” One little boy complainell, as we have 
seen, that tliere wuis no rim to his plate ; and it 
was said that one baby girl hfted up her voice in 
weeping for her doli : but the grown cduldren of 
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tlie society seemed to liavc'Jaid aside tlieir child- 
islincss vjn so j^reat an occri^^ion. Jt was not 
lonp^ ir? a])peanng again, liovv efor ; foi; amidst 
tl»f wifiding couisc of human jffe, character is 
sure to ])eep out and si)ow itself at every turn, 
Ijowevcr it may occ^asionally he liidden. Tliere 
was as greattii variety of liahits and dispositions 
among tlj%sc s('ttlcrs as there is among the same 
numbfw of persons all the world ov(?r: and wlien 
the drift fears and difficulties were surmounted, 
this variety began.to be quite as*evident as i^etore 
any misfortune had befallen. It would have 
been a curious •study to*an observer, — it was so* 
to Mr. Stone, — to marie the different dej)()rtmcnt 
of the })eo])le wl^o attendecr^the •norning’s con- 
sultation on the general ^tate of their affiiiis. 
Some were in high spirits, excited by the no- 
velty of their situation, and full of a spirit of (Ui- 
terprise. Tiiese were prfficipally labourers, who 
had had little or nothing to lose, or young men 
wliose activity was greater 'than their love of 
property. Some wcre^loomy and panic-struckf 
the old and*llie weak, whosg terrors nuide them 
e(]ually afraid fo attempt, unprovided, r»journcy 
southwards, •and to remain within reach ^of the 
Bushmen, ^oine were m^re careful of their 
own digni^ than of all besides, ready to jilead 
their rights, to jrefuse any cmploymerif the^ 
might faiicy d^rac^^, and to Tesen# any hint 
that the less was now said o^distinction of ranks 
the better. 

At the head of tlu^e was ArnalJ, the store- 
keeper, who had always been disliked for his 

iS2 
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hau<.r}itincss. Ho luy^ complaiiicd of liis partner, 
Mr. Dunn, ever sincx* tlieu* firbt ro)iix*\U)u, lur 
Ixon^r cix such /Limiliar terms willi the cuotoniers 
of aii ranks wiio came to tlieir shop ; and, it 
spoke well for Mr. Dunn that this was th(' only 
taiilL of which his fastidious partner did coni})lain 
Arnall was as ohsequious as any> man to tli(‘ 
})ublic as a whole. No petitions (or custom 
w'er(} so full of compliments and protestations as 
his ; hut he was not the less insolent for this, 
lli^s hibolence wks particularly „evident this morn- 
in when the cajitain was oirerinj^ Ids advice 
res})ecting the maimei^ fn which the various 
members of ilic society should cinjiloy their in- 
dustry. Arnall was anxious to sent out shooi- 
iui^, which lie thoughra very gentlemanly aihuse- 
ment ; but as he had no gun, and had m;v(T 
])raclised with bows and anows, it was tliought 
best tliat he sliould yield the sport to the hoys 
who were skilful at it, and assist, with all the 
hands that could be spared from other oceupa- 
4ions, in carrying on the trenching, on which 
the grow.jth of the cijops depended. ,|[n very dry 
seasons, ill that climate, tliere is^ no means of 
preserving the young corn but by digging trenches 
from tfie neighbourpig streams through the fields. 
A large trench, from whicli several snuilk'r ones 
\^ere ftriiranch out, had been nearly'Tinished in 
Mr. Ston<i/s field when the sav.ages made their 
attack ; and as the sjiring rams (Yor our autumn 
is their’ spring^ were nut expected for a month 
or more, it w’as of the utmost imjiortance tlmt 
water should be conveyed to the crops. Even if 
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tlie sottlcra slioulcl wisli tcl, remove, tliev could 
not stir t.ll th('y had ])rovisioi^ for their jouriu'N, 
as, in iiVountry like that, there vTas noiLiii.’ to 
deyen(^on by th(MV.>y. IManv were teuiei’ to be. 
employed in a work of sn«h pressing iinp(>]lau 
hut not so Mr. Aniall. 

“ Do yoii*actiuilly ntean, captain,” said lie, 
“ tliat I to work in a ditch with ploipe hmeii 
and hedycTS l' f am as udhn^ aa*any*bod\ to 
do mv ]).nt, but 1 assure \ou J have nut Ln en 
used to such comitimionship ” 

Nor have f,” said Mr. Stone, “ yet 1 am 
[ioiuLT about in\* w otk^'flhout (hday.” 

“ l>ut it IS eontrary*to all niy liabits,” per- 
sislefl Arnalk 

‘‘ Not more so than i(f your ])artn('r, Mr. 
Dtntn’s,” sjud the ca}ttain ; “ and there he is at 
w'oik already, lie and .lack inaile a very pri'tty 
spade between tlami this •morning, of a piece of 
hard^ wood, which they savved and burnt into 
shap(j with tlie fragments of Ihe saw left iti the 
pit, and with heated stones, ddiey will give yoi» 
that spade .'iiid make aiiothej", it you wdll go and 
ask them. "iTien you can work by ^'ourself, 
which will sciil your dignity better than iudj^ing 
those men whi) are turning (^pt the clods so cle- 
verly by crossing the stakes they have taken from 
the hmce.”’ 

“ You piust <^cu^ me, indeed,” rjjdied Ar- 
nalk “ I must beg some other employment. 
Could not I he your messenger jLo Caipft Town, 
and send out tools itiM all that you want ? I 
bhall have pleasure in undertaking tlie journey, 
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and will represent, ^ your case forcibly lo ilie 
Governor.” 

“ ] Am afra'G, yon are scarcely tlie man 
to be the representative of a haul-workiii'p; agri- 
cultural community as 6urs must be now. Tlu're 
is a rival candidate in the person of Tljcliard the 
labourer. We can ill spare liim / but be is a 
barely traveller on foot, and is, b(^sid(‘s, a g(,)od 
judge of implements, wliicli, by your own state- 
ment, you cannot be for want of e\])'l'ri('nc(\ 
Stan^ asid(', Sir, if you ])lejirse, for my time is 
precious this morning. ^ Choose )our own occu- 
pation ; but , remember {hat you must find your 
own food unless you do our work.” 

“ 'fbe tabled' are lurned, you-see,’’ said qne of 
the labourers tQ Arnall as he was retiring. “ You 
held your head very high a week ago, because 
you had a genteeler employment than ours, as you 
thought. And now that we are all put to the 
test, see what a poor figure you make ! I always 
said a farmer ought to rank above a sliopkeepiT.” 
** “ Hey-day! what is that I hear said the 
ca])tain. * “ Let me tell you, you^arc'^quite in the 
wrong, fhy friend. What our society is now, is 
no of the value of its members^ a wei'k ago. 
Because we cannofr' have a shop t^-day, it does 
pot t’qibjw that a shop was not a good,, thing when 
we had goods lo buy and s(iU. If Mr. Arnall 
transacted' his business prc^'erl^^he deserved as 
well of, society as die farmer who did his part 
honestly. AsHar as their labour is concerned, 
they rank equally.” 

“ But farpiers do not give themselves airs like 
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some s]ioj)koe])ors I luivc K^towii/’ persisted tlic 
lahouro^- ; “ and I see no "-eiiKilily in such airs.” 

i\or K" said tlie eapt.iin ; J liiive seen 

fafuK'rs as liauplitv with tlanr iiuni as anv shop- 
keep{.T. All this l^as dolliintj; to do vviili the 
(jiu’stioi). A man ;nav make himself liked or 
disliloMl h\ Tiis manners; but lln'y do not aOect 
li?s rank ;fs a labourer m the community.” 

An^ill (lid not mucji relish bcung’* calfed a 
laliourt'r in any sense, baviim a very narrow 
notion of the ifteanin^ of the vvonl. 

Olliers who w(n-e ])re^e>it fell into the same mis- 
tak(', as we shall see Jay'^'^^d-bv. . Business was 
so jjfi'ssin^ just now, howc'^XT, that tlnwe was no 
timf; for conversation : but mtny minds W'ere 
active that day in thinking' ovgr what was hap- 
pi'ninii, while the hands were busily employed in 
various tasks. 

It was soon settled tfiat no removal should he, 
thought of till after the raiim, at any rate, as the 
settlers could not liope to establish themselves 
elsewlicre in the inttrval, and were unwillmoMo 
desert th^ir iields after aW the labour •which had 
liecn spiny; upon tliem. With lieartiand i^ood- 
will, tliereforc, men, women, and children si't* 
about impro\inL( tlieir condition, determined to 
try what? industry could do to make uj) for a 
scarcity of liaj^ls, and an almost totaTcfefieieTic)^ 
of tools* 

]h;tsy’s father, tlie smiih, was in hii^di spirits 
at having found tl\e fragments, of the’lar^c s:iw. 
Of one part he belmwed a service,able hand-sa\y 
might be made, and of another a hatchet, if he • 
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could but fix liandlo^ to them. This lie thouo-lit 
lie could do by buniinjj^ grooves in two pieces of 
wood vvbic'li be fixed at (uieb end of the fnt^inent, 
and tying" tbenl on with though of the leatbri^ 
cordage we liave mentioned, the thongs being 
passed from one end to the otlier through holes 
also burned in the wood. 'Fulton^ the tanner, 
was, meanwhile, twisting and tanning ids thongs 
as eilped'tiously as possible, for as many we're 
vyanted as he coulel prepare. They could not 
even ik^iake house5s without his^help, for cxirdagc 
must now supply the place of nails. 

’ There was some delibe/ratlon about what tliesc 
liouses were to be made 'of. They were to he 
only temporary^ sheefs to sleep j.n, to save the 
extra labour of walkiirg two miles up the jiass 
every night to tiieir cave. It was evidc'iit that 
they could not he built like their former habita- 
tions with timbers. Till tools should arrive, 
this was impobsihle. — Harrison, the hrickmaker 
and potter of the settlement, (for in several in- 
sUnces two somewhat similar employments were 
undertaken by one mj^n,) was urgent/ to he al- 
lowed to hfgin hrick-making, as the clay-pits were 
open, and stones and wood were all the imple- 
ments he should mpyre. But a ([uit^kcr method 
was devised, and Harrison was to build in a new 
lashion.^riie huts of the native^w^ere comj)Osed 
of reeds, ho#nd together and |^)^ist(>.^cd oyer with 
clay, inside and out. ^/Fhe roofs were covered in 
with branches of trees and dry grass. Sucli were 
to he the slieds oAlie settler^. 

Thus there was work for everybod}. The 
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inen wore some (]i"pring/%omc tamiing, some 
smootljyip; a s])ace amonj^the 4recs for t he sheds, 
for, as no foundations eould he^ag, it was ne- 
cessary to make the trees themselves the corner- 
}H)sts. Tii(i hovs •busy scooping out and 

working llu' clay, or making bows and arrows, 
or cutting 'I'he women \Nere ])r('paring 

fl'^x or c( )f)k ing the dinner, or, with their little 
gii’ls, colh'cting lirnsliwood and dry*grai^s for the 
fnes, and to that(*h the sheds witln Th(‘ captain 
meanwhile went aliout from one jiarty to an©t]jier, 
ready to ad\ise, and ent\)uragc, and assist, where- 
ever he could. * 

One little party, liowevejj, escaped his notice, 
and, that of everybody else. iJlttlo Betsy had 
taken her cue from wbat^tlie chaplain liad said 
tli(} nii'bt before about li('r sjioon-itruslies and 
b('r basket. v^b(‘ eould t(‘aeli her little compa- 
nions to niak(' spoon-brushes, while she fancied 
that, witli help from her brothers, slie could make 
what was wanb'd much more, a strong substan- 
tial basket. There ^jas a difficulty about caih- 
rying awj?^^ the earth froi|i the trencJi ; and it 
occurred to lier that, in the absence of barrow s 
and all mflans of making them, it would be a 
good tiling to have basketf^ which would take it 
all aw ay iy time, tliougb it would certainly be slow 
work. II er bmtlicrs and she collected ’‘hvigsnn 
the wood, aiuf ^i^vent for rushes textile water- 
side, and then tliey sat dowyi to their wxirk. 

Having found, the day before^ that she bad no 
means of fastening' ?hc bottom in firm, she did 
not attempt to make a basket that would stand. 
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She bent the twigs ^into the same shape she liad 
been accu-stomed to make, only on a much larger 
scale, go that 'tlie basket, when rinished, would 
look very hk^ a sieve. She was j)arl'jcuhn)y 
careful to fasten tlie etwls of the twij^s firnily to 
the stronger ones that niKde the run, and to 
twist in the handles so that they would not 
easily give way. Siie tied the twigj^ wherever 
the\^ cr(>sse(hw'ith bands of rushes, and then w ove 
in the whole as closely as possible. This was 
not done in an hour’s time. jSIk* and lu'r com- 
panions made many attempts beft)ro they could 
get the twigs into any sRape at ali, and their fin- 
were scarcely strong enough to twist the 
run firmly. Gace, jUst when ^he lliouglit she 
bhould succeed, the hltle boys left hold, saying 
they were tiredand hungry. She was very luair 
crying ; but she thought tlie wiser w'ay would he 
to let them rest, and fin\l them something to eat, 
when they would, perhaps, helj) her again ; for 
she little expected that any better assistance 
Xiould come. She desired one of the boys to 
watch hf^r basket jest the monkeys, which 
ahoundetj in the wood, should destroy it ; whilej 
with the other brother, she looked ab«mt for wild 
straw bSrries and cl^esnuts. There,, were a few 
strawberries still left, and a great many chesnuts 
lying ifflbe grass, and more to be had by throw- 
ing stonesfat the monkeys in trees, whicli 
provoked the animals to pelt them with chesnuts 
111 retunu After a hearty laugh at these ninnies, 
iietsy returned Vith her VrUasnre of fruit; but 
the young gentleinun who, the day before, vva& 
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rnoiirnilif^ for gravy, could iiot,*lRn)gry as Ije was, 
eat liis cliesnuts unless they we^e ioasttul i3('tsy 
c.ua’d iu?u Ii l('ss about c'ating t.Van about Ikt 
i)asket ;• but she uas a iR)od-n .■uiK-.-l litib' girl, 
and ready to remember, that lier brother was 
younger than laustdf. So sbo advised him to 
run borne an^l roast‘bis ( besrmts at the oven- 
fire; and tcjd Jiim not loeoineback again unless 
be likf'd. She sent a UK'Ssagi' to b(«r m^tlK'T to 
say tliat*s]ie was (|uit(‘ saHi', and would b{‘ l)aek 
fx'fon' dark ; but she eliariit'd Ned not t('#tell 
any body what she was busy about. Then sTie 
sent lier other liwle cofn|tanion vitii some ebe^- 
nuts to the children \v1r> weni malfing spoon- 
bruslu's some way off'; and*ns as be was 

gone* slie lookcni^at her basket and sigjied , for 
she feared sb(‘ should not be alTle to finish it. 
Just tlnm she Ixuaid some one coining through 
the bushes, and looking i>p, she saw it was Mr. 
Arnall. He liad his hands in his pocdccts, and 
anybody would have thought -by his n[)pearanc'e 
that it was a holiday in the colony. 

“ So you are eating Vhesiniis, my little giil/’ 
said he. “ you sjiare me sOine ?” 

“ Yes, sir^” answered Betsy, })ointing' to the 
little lieap beside her. “ \Vill yoU hel]) •}’our- 
self?” 

Arnall wfmt on eating for some time in«siwnce.» 
“ Wbere did yoii^mt these cdiesnuts?’’ Jie aslrcd 
at length, wlieit he Jfttc> nearly made an end of 
them. 

“ Yonder, under ibe^trees there**' 
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“They are' very G[oo(l I dnrc say you will 
be my little maid, and s^et me some ii ore : and 
here comes ypnr“ brother ; I wall seiu^ him to 
roast them by die fire.” 

“ Voii mu^t do it yourself, if you please/ sir. 
Wc are very busy.” 

Inclee<l ! h:it can x'hlklren like you be 
busy about ? Basket-making ! AV liy, that basket 
vvih never s(and.” 

“ It IS not meant to stand,” said ik.'tsy, who 
began to wish ,her visitor w’ould go awav and 
leave her to her business. 

Arnall sat idly watebipg tiny little w’ork-jieo- 
])le, till seiung that greater strength of finger was 
wdiat they wanted, Ve oflered his services, winch 
J3etsy woas ver} willing to accept. lie hi eame 
more interested as the allair went on, and con- 
tinued his assistance till the framework was com- 
plete and the rim secui;e. 

“ And now,” said Betsy, jumjiing up joyfully, 
“ now I will get you some chesmits anil w'eh'ome. 
I can easily finisli the rest, for the weaving part 
‘will soon be done; and 1. should never lia\e got 
so far whhout you.’^ ^ 

As soon as she w^as gone, Arnall look up the 
remainder of the twigs, and began anotlier basket, 
lie was really aslivjned of doing nothing, and 
wuis to have found an employtnent which 

(fill, not reduce him to toil wdt4i labourers or to 
])rovitle lf‘s own dinner., ije ‘'i^’Uterud himself 
that Betsy was savbig his dignity by ]}rocuring 
hi§ food ; while she, in the innocence of her 
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heart, *111011 ght he was working as much for lier 
as she fo^ liini, and was grateful to him aecord- 
ingly. • 

JVlien it began to grow dusk, the little party 
in the wood made haste to gather up their ma- 
terials and be gone. * Arnall was no coward, as 
some very hiiughty people are. He had been 
long accusy^nned to the dangers of the woods, and 
if fie had had his gun, vvouhl have iTcencis ready 
as anv««nan to make a dtdence against wild men 
or hiMsts: hut it ijas only ])ru(fent, as hc’»\^as 
unarmed, to leave the shade before night- fall. 
He did not cho«se to Mtirn to the settlement in 
comjiany with the children; neitlfer would he 
carry any of the|r goods, lie luf^ered a while, 
till tl!ey were some way btfore him, and then 
appeared with Ins usual loungiiig gait, and his 
hands in Ins pockets. Of those who had time 
to observe him, some smHcd at the unsuitability 
of liis appearance to his circumstances, and others 
W'ere indignant at his seating 4 umself to eat that 
W’hich tliey supposed he had done nothing 
earn. 

“ Pardon nre, sir/^ said tlie captain hut I 
hope you liaise your dinner in your pockets, or 1 
am afraid yoli^ will have noim. Our jiro^isions 
are the right of those wdio w'ork for them.’’ 

“ Mr. ATnall helped me to make my 4 )^.<iijvet/-^ 
said little Betsy,,/'* and lie has got a .great ^ay 
with another ; so I he may have the dinner 
I should have wanted if I had not found the ches- 
nuts, and some for hbgiwn sliare •besides.” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, child,” crieef the gentle- 
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man, wlio uas ([uite ViLovc owlnp^ liis mf;a] to ilie 
r(M|uost of a littje ^irl. ‘‘ AVho has any hiisinnss 
with v\iiat 1 have boon doiim ? Things havo 
oomo to a ])rolly p.iss when one must account' to 
anybody that asks lor the iis;e of one’s lime and 
liands.” 

lly sitting down to ta])lc, sir’'-^ 

‘^To grass, you mean,” said ArnaM. “ We 
are in a fair w ay to eat in JVebuchadnezzar fashion, 
J think. as e,v(‘r a meal so served before 

If you will mak<* us a table, we sliall very 
lliankfully acTopt it,” saij ^le ca])tain. “ Mean- 
while, as I was saying, b^^ asking food, you de- 
mand the wages of Uibouv, as we have agreed to 
liv(' b\ the n.itural law, that focM cannot b^ ob- 
taiiK'd willntut labour. You are nceountable to 
us in no ollnu' way than all labourers are ae- 
eouulable to those who pay them wages. Little 
Betsy has settled your account with us: allow 
me, theiefore, to help you to a lump (1 wish 1 
could sav a slice) of lamb ; or would you jirefer 
flare r”' 

\Vliile*t]je gentleman was pick jng 'his bone in 
silence, •^’wondering when be should again be 
blesseii^ with a knife and fork, Betsy placed be- 
side him a jirctty t>jsscrt of wild strawberries on 

*■ 

tke seemed barely to thank her, but began to 
resolve tliftt be would either^ fn^ some, mode of 
being more useful, and thus feeding himself on 
equal terms witii other people, or take liimself 
off, where lie need be accountable to nobody. 
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HAND WORK AN]) IIEaI) W0RK.| 

The ]j(‘at of tljo w^atlier was, as we have said, 
vcrv oppres^ave durlnp^ the iiiuidle of the day. 
It was liij^d • work to di^ in the trench, for the 
badness of tlie tools more tlian coinjxnvsate?] for 
the lightness oi’ the soil. The labourers, fully 
aware of the imp^irtance of cufiveyin'^ wiM'r to 
the crops, toilecl most diligently through all hours 
of the (lay, till«it becfirre evident tliat such exer-* 
tion was injurious to their strengtA. A new re- 
gulation was m^dc, according to^vhicli they be- 
gan *work twu) hours eailief in the morning, and 
rest(Ml in the sliade for two hours *at noon. ISome 
slept, vvhile others, who were stronger or more 
industrious, employed tli^mselyes in some light 
occupation, either preparing flax witli the womcm, 
or looking for honey or fruit,*or cutting the reeds 
of pro})er lengths, and binding them in bundh» 
ready for tjie builder, or lodging to luake bows 
and arrows. * This was the most jilea^ant and 
refreshing l«me of the day. It was the only time 
for conversation ; for in wording hours they were 
too busy, and at niglit too weary to enjoy it, 
Mr. Ston(^' was always ready for cheerfdl^il^k^t 
these infervalsf" both because he w;--* sociable, 
and because he kf!e\^ it to be a very important 
thing to keep up the spirits of the peojrle by all 
8uch natural and proper moans. A few days 
after the labours of the settlement were got into 

•f 2 
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train, lie was with a party of coropanioiis 

on the trunk of a‘irce which served as work- 
heneli, and wlihih was drawn within the sliadow 
of a noble chesnut. He was inakiii" sandals’^for 
some of tlie people whose shoes were worn out, 
by fasteninp^ leather tliongs to slips of wood made 
as nearly the size of the foot as the saw could 
briigg them.^, Some of the men ha’d been for 
walking' barefoot; thinking shoes too great a 
luxury for the })pesent stale of tlieir all’airs : but 
Mi*, ^loue would not liear of Ulus, on account of 
dhe venomous rejitiles in tjie grass, from wliose 
bite there cow Id be no scQurity to the barefooted. 
11 e engaged to furnk&h each man witli sandals as 
Ids shoes wore out, ^till there ^liould he leather 
enough to make a sort of socks with wmodeii 
soles, whi( h would serve the purjiose better still. 
While he was thus hushed, his wife was beside 
him mending his coat, which had received a ter- 
rible rent. It was amusing enough at first to sec 
lier set about this new sort of tailoring ; for she 
Fiad neither needle, thinihlo, nor scissors. George 
had furnished her \^ith a porcupine’s (piill from 
the stock* wdiicli liad been placed in l)is hands for 
his arr#ws. With this she pricked 'holes in the 
cloth, througli whicti a string of flaSc was passed ; 
apd ll^'Sy by slow degrees, the edges of the rent 
wer^^roui^ht together. To bg^sure, it did not 
look mucfi like a gentleman* ’s coat after this; 
but, as all clothes were now worn for a covering 
and not for ornament, it did not much signify 
Next Mrs. Stone sat Hill, sorting and picking the 
herbs and ruvls he had gathered, that he might 
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not l)(? vvitliout medicines . jA case of sickness 
or acci(]('ntal bruises. He bad also furnislied a 
poison ]fi \vhich tlie jjoints of tin? arrows were 
di[)^)ed, as it was found that tboif^b the bristles 
wounded tlie game, tliey ivere not strong enougli 
to bring it down. Will bad discovered liow the 
natives procui^'d, fronf a venomous snake, poison 
so pow'crfi^l AS to destroy all animals wbicli it 
could be made to reach ; and liavwig provKled 
liimsclf •with it, be suflefcd no omi else to touch 
it, for fear of accidents. Geor who fo,:aned 
one of the party, was therefore obliged to giVe 
up Ills arrows as t]jey*^v6re made, and did not 
receive them again till the venom tvas drie<l on 
their tips. All the game, as^it wfs brought in, 
was given into the cliarge«of the butcher, who 
carefully took out tlie parts rouncf the wound the 
arrow liad marie. IJis wife was now plucking 
partridges, whicli Iiad become abundant since the 
best way of bringing down game bad been dis- 
covered. The feathers were carefully dried and 
j)reserved to answer various purposes of clothings 
and bedding hereafter. 

While the IPltle party were tlius busily em- 
ployed and sociably conversing, they saw Arnall 
at a distance, ^practising shoc^ting with bcIVv and 
arrow at a mark. 

“ I wonder at the captain,” said HHl, -i^for 
calling that gentk-man yonder a laboui^r, a^ie 
did the other day.” 

“ Arnall himself was snfprised,” said Mr. 
Stone; “ and I do notk'«^’onder at ft: but I should 
have expected you would allow hftn the title. 

3 
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’Remember^ the captain spoke' of him i^s he had 
been, — a shopkeeper.” 

'' lie led iMt pretty genteel life as a shop- 
keeper,” replied 11 ilk ‘‘ Look at liis delicate 
hands and his slight make, ^and it seems ridicu- 
lous to call him a labourer.” 

“ Did he not buy his goods af Cape Tcnvn, 
andjiave them brought in his wagg(j^i ; and did 
he not purchase various. productions of his neigh- 
bours in large gjuantities and sell thcni by rc- 
taii f” asked Mr. Stone. ‘i 

“ Certainly,” replied, yill; “ hut there was 
no liard work in all tigs. It would have done 
him good to liave dsdven his own team over the 
mountains, and to have stuck^'fast among the 
rocks, as many-ui waggoner does, unless he can 
put his own shoulder to the wheel.” 

1 should have liked to see liim kill his own 
meat,” added the butcher’s wife, “ or thresh the 
corn he used to sell. A heavy flail would be a 
fine thing to j)ut into hands hke his.” 

“ We are not inquirirg,” replied Mr. Stone, 
“ what s6rt of disci|Vline would be good for such 
a man ; 'but wliether lie can properly be called a 
laboimrr. You seem to think. Hill; that there is 
no labour hut that ’of the hands, and tliat even 
that not deserve the nameunlessat he rougli 
an^L 'recjui^e boddy strength to <i great degree.” 

“ J don’t mean to say iio^” replied dlill. “ I 
consider that I wark jiretty liard, and yet my 
liands shew itmiore by being dyed witli these 
plants than ^roughened by tod. And there are 
the straw-plotters of my native town in dear old 
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EngL'ftid ; — the Dunstable/folks labour hard 
enough, delicate as their worl^ is/’ 

“ AiM you, sir/’ said Mrs. Pre^t, the butelier’s 
ivije, “ have done so much, setting aside your 
farm, that it woidd be a •sin to say you have not 
toiled night and da/ for us. if there was a per- 
son sick or ui[ha{)})y,*or if your advice was wanUnl 
any hour^in* the twei^ty-four, you were always 
re?idy to help us. But von would Wot call your- 
self a ]*d)ourer, would ydu?” 

Certainly,” replied Mr. Stt%e. is 

labour of tlie head well as of the hands, you 
know. Any man wht^ldes anything is a labouier,* 
as far as las e\(U'liou gftes.” 

“ Tlic king of England is atlahourcr/’ said 
MrsT Stone. ‘‘*Jf tie doo« nothing more than 
sign the nets of parliament whicTi are brought to 
liini, he does a very great thing for society. 
Tliose acts cannot become law till they are so 
signed ; and the man, whoever lie be, who ])er- 
forms a necessary part in making laws, is a la- 
bourer of a very higli order, liowever little trouble 
the act of signing may costjiim.” 

“ Arnall di?l take more trouble thay that, to 
do liim justk’c,” said Hill. “ He kejit his books 
V(‘ry well, besides ])urcliasin^ and looking after 
and selling goods: but still I cannot tliink he 
was so useful a man as the ploughman v^h^el]»s 
us to food ; for food is the most necesiary all 
things.” ‘ 

“ A great deal of liarm lias been done/’ said 
Mr. 8tone, “ by thaUiK)tion of ytmrs, when it has 
been held by people \Yho have mo*re power to 
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act upon it tha\i In many states, it lias 

been a rcceivtul nia^iin that comiiKTckl labour 
is luft'i’ior in value ‘to a^ricultiiial ; and agricul- 
ture lias llu'retbfe be(U) ftnounal with uuiny ]iri- 
vileues, and inanuraclures and coinnicrce bur- 
dened with many diilicullii^s.t Tins sc'eins to me 
to be a v(Ty unjust and loulisb policy ; tor ibe 
greatest good of society cannot b(' attained with- 
out vbe imicin of both kinds of labour. The 
thresber/and the mdler,„and the baker, jlo not 
lied p to produce /ood hke the ploughman; but 
thej are (pnt(‘ as usid'id as lu', ' bi'causi? we could 
,U()l have bread wdtiiout tl^^dr Ik/I]) ddiey are 
manufadurers, and tbe ret,‘ul baht'r is engagial in 
commerce ; buj it vv^ndd be absaird to say that 
they are on that account to be tlrbuglit less wilii- 
able than tlie soH’er.” 

“ But IS not tlie ease difierent, sir, said Hill, 
“ when tilings of less iinportaiua' than food are 
ill question i Is not a weaver worth less than a 
ploughman in society?” 

“ Su|)])ose,” said Mr. Stone, “ that in our so- 
ciety, consisting of fifiy-fo^-r persons, fifty-three 
were enghgcil in lil!f\ig the ground'every day 
and all d<Ty lone, and that the other was able to 
jireparoeflax and weave it into cloth and make it 
into clothes. »Sup})fjse you were that one ; do 
nqt yq^i think you would always have your hands 
full-rT business, and be looked to as a very im- 
portant person , and that, if f u died, you would 
be more missed than* any one of the fifty-three 
ploughmen?” « 

Certamljs,"* said Hill, laugliing. “ But what 
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a it would bo to raise* 4fbn or twenty times 
as rnucjj corn as we could cat, •and to be in want 
of everything else ! ’’ 

It would,” replied Mr. Stone : “ and in 
such a case, we should Ijiti ready to pass a vote 
of thanks to any man who would leave the plough 
and turn taimer or weaver ; and then we w^ould 
spare anotiier to he a tailor; and, at last, wdien 
W'e had gathered a good many comforts about us, 
we vvoirid thank another fo set up a shop where we 
might exchange oyr goods. Now, would ir^ot 
he ungrateful and foolish, when we had reached 
tills point, to say that*the farmers were, after all, 
the most valuable to us* am^ that they must have 
particular honoijj and particular jfivileges ?” 

“ To he sure,’* said Hill.^ “ The natural con- 
sequence of such partiality would *lje to tempt the 
shopkeeper to give up his shop, and the weaver 
his loom, and the tailor Ids sheers, to go hack to 
the plough ; and then we should be as badly off 
as before.” 

“ This would he the consequence in largci* 
stales, as wyll,” said ]\lr. St^ne, “ if tlui practice 
of the people ft'ere not wiser than the pjincijiles 
of the ])olicy by which they have liithert^ h(‘en 
governed. t^^‘Ople buy clothes and 1‘urniture and 
otiier comforts as they have need of them, with- 
out stopping to })ronounce how much less ^lu* 
able they are than food.” 

“All the- world stfeifis to liave agreed,* said 
Mrs. Stone, “ that the right le^ is worth more 
than the left; and if atiian had the choice which 
he would lose, he would probably * rather part 
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witli ilie l(Tt : 1 h it, ‘ would be a sad v\Kaste of 
time to argue about wbieb is the mord useiul in 
walking.” 

“ All labouir'ilu'u, slioukl b'' equally reSj)ecte(i,” 
said 11 ill, “and no one,knid ^liould be si't above 
anotl)(*r.” 

“Nay; 1 was far from- sayings that,” replied 
Mr Storm. “ Our frumd (Jeorgi*,, llpua^, makes 
bea*atiiiil dttrle boats out of w alnut-sliells, aiublie 
must have spent a good deal of trouble oe bis art 
bcf«i*'(' Ik; could*'(‘arve lire prow and stern and j)ut 
in tlie deck as be does. If lu' were now to set to 
‘ work and make us each erne witbin a week, lie 
would no imtrr' ba\<‘ earned bis <lmner every day 
tlian if be slie^dd fie down and sleep for seven 
days. AV(; do not w/uit walnuf- shell boats, and 
Ills ill-directed*labour would be worib no more 
than no labour at <dl.” 

“ Idle captain was ^.elling me, tbougb,” said 
George, “ that if 1 vvere at some jrlace he men- 
tioiK'd in Ibigland, 1 might get a very jrretty 
*bving by those same boats. He said the quality 
would gjve me five shillirfgs a- piece for them.” 

“ V’ery likely,’’ said Mr. ^Ston( 5 ^' '^Gind m that 
case your labour would not be ill-directed. The 
rich, ili any count^v, who have as ihuch as they 
want of food and clothes and shelter, have a right 
money for baubles, if they clioose ; and 
in*®* sucli *a stjite of things there are always 
labourer'^ vvlio, not being vv^mted for "necessary 
occupaiions, are reddy to employ their labour in 
snaking luxuries.” 

**Thc lafce-makers and jewellers and glass- 
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cutters, a»i(l even tliosc wlio^ spin glass For the 
ainusemiiDl of tlie wealthy, arf*. n^jjc'ctablv em- 
jhoyetl in England, where there a demand ibr 
thetr services,” observed Mrs. Stone; “ but tliey 
would be sadly out of })lae(' here, and very ridi~ 
culous. All labour ipust be diiected by the cir- 
cumstances of the state of society in which it is 
emplo\ed ; *anl all labour, so regulated, is equally 
reHj)ectable.” 

“ I am afraid, madam,’* said I^ill, “tliatyour 
doctrine would go •lar towards doing away txhe 
did'erence between lab^)Ur that is })roductive and 
that which is im}>r()ducttve.’^ 

“ It is in]possd)l(^,” rej)lie(V Mr. ^lone, ‘^to do 
away#that dill'erefice, because it is a difference of 
fact v\hich no opinions can alter, tit must alwjiys 
be as clear as observation can make it wbellua* a 
man’s labour produces ayy of the tilings which 
constitute wealth. But the respectability of 
labour docs not depend on tin’s circumstance. I 
hope you do not think it does'?” 

“ 1 have been aeeua^omed, certainly, to tliink* 
productive ISbc^irers more Vifluable thad unpro- 
ductive,’’ ^ 

“It depetids upon what you mean the 
word valuable, replied Mr,'® Stone. “If you 
mean that productive labourers add more to tb§ 
wcciltli of the society, the very way of pun^jjg 
the questiflin shews Jib you are right : but we 
may see, in the case of every^civilized state, that 
a mixture of productive and uMproductive la- 
bourers is the best furuie comfort and prosperity 
of society/’ 
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‘‘ What would iijie Ihiglisli nation dO/’ said 
Mrs. Stone, “ wit|iout household servants, with- 
out physician^^and soldiers, and clor<^y and law- 
yers, without a ])arhainent, without a gov^^rn- 
ment? If they were ^ nation of larinors and 
graziers and builders, uitiibut any unproductive 
labourers, th('y would have abund.ance of ciirn 
and cattle and houses ; but no to Au,’, no coin- 
inefce, ,no, law, and no king. They would be a 
savage nation.’’ 

‘iOurs was *not a savage settlement,^’ said 
George, ‘‘ and we Iiad no unjirtxiuctive labourc'rs. 
Everybody worked very Ii»ird.” •' 

“ iiovvcYer hard our people worked,” said Mr. 
Stone, “ they ^ivere ' divkled into productive and 
iniproduetive labourers, as the people of every 
civilized societV' are. If you will just run over a 
few names, we will try to divide tlie two classes.” 

“ Let us begin wuth.»lhe lowest,” said George. 
“ The labourers on Ihibertson’s farm and on 
yours, sir, are productivii labourers, because 
^tlicy produce corn for ourselves, and iiay for the 
hordes, and dax for our clbtbes. Then there are 
tile other servants, w'bo have wageis paid them, — 
the cajAam’s errand-boy, and your maid, ma’am, 
who iftrses the child, and kept the house clean 
when you had one, and Goody Fulton, who at- 
l^nd^^ to Arn all’s shop when he was out shoot- 

’V. 

“Well: go on,” said IVk. Stone f ” tell us 
what th^y produced^ 

George laid down liisv bow to consider ; but 
he could not think of anything produced by 
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tlicsc 1asi(.-DTcntioDefl ]KM)|)1t/ He owned tliat 
lioweve)^ imlustrious and u^efijl thevnii^lH be, 
domestic servants were nnproduj^-tiYe labourers. 
Tiif'ii Ijc A\ent on with bis list. 

“ Fulton, I suppoj^e, siv, produces leatlier out 
of wliat was oiilv the Ijide ot a beast ; and Flar- 
rison makes •bric-ks emt of what was onlv edav ; 
an^l Links-* — ^-let me see, what does the farrier 
do / II(* jnits on liorse-slioes : that is noUmalLne^ 
anytlmrj^. He is unproffuctive, I suj)posed’ 

As a farrier ;-»-but lie is also a smitli,'»jyid 
makes horse- shoes and nads, ajid imj)lements of 
many sorts, out*of wfiat was only a lump or a* 
bar of iron.” 

“ yben be is labourer of boll kinds. That 
is curious. And so are Mr. Hill. You 

make im'dicines; but wben you |^ive your ad- 
vice, or bleed your patients, or shave my father 
on Saturday night, you aVc an unproductive la- 
bourer.” 

“And at the same time, cine of the last men 
we could spare,” said ly^r. Stone. At which, Hi’J 
rose and bt^vved low. 

“ J am afraid my bitber is an unproductive la- 
bourer,” saiil George. “ I cannot think jof any- 
tliing that a butcher makes.” 

“Why should you say ‘afraid’?” inquired 
Mr. Stone. “ Your father is of the samv.\cla%s 
with the ijaptain.” ^ * 

“ Why, that’s true,” eyed George; “ and 
tViere’s an end of all objections to un|froductive 
labour; for who wov^s harder than llie captain, 
and how should v\c get on without Iiim?” 

a 
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“ Anri how do \ora class yourself, iriyMear?” 
said jMrs.* Ston(‘. , i 

‘‘ Unproductive in my pulpit and in the 
school-room/’ replieil her husband, “ and pro- 
ductive vvlnm 1 am workin^in my field, I leave 
it to niv friends to say in which cajiacity I am 
most nseln]/’ 

You have cleared up the mattfu’ \:ompIetylv, 
sir,^’ s.wd.ilill. We see now that the wools 

relate to wealth and not to usefuhu'ss.* I am 
oyly sorry 1 (we runderstood any reproach hy the 
word V)i]jrodiictive ; but 1 shall never fall into 
the mistake atrainY * 

“ It is as well to, observe, however,” said Mr. 
Stone, that ftie jirosperity of ^ nation depends 
much on tlic ^ ]>ropf)rtion between these two 
classes of labourers. If it would be a bad tiling 
to have a ]) 0 })ulation that could do nothing but 
])roduce food, and clothes, and habitations, with 
as many other comfoits and luxuries as the in- 
dustry of man can*su})ply, it would be worse by 
^ar to have more unprodyctive labourers among 
ns than ihe labour the productive^could main- 
tain.” 

“ C^ur settlement would soon bernnned,” ob- 
served his wife, “ iliwe had a great^nany soldiers, 
and two or three clergymen, and lour or five 
^urg/hns, and several household servants in every 
family. 41 owe\er skilful ajl these mjght be in 
their several ways, ^ley wouhl soon eat us out of 
house alid homp. In the same way the welfare 
of an em])ire depends on fls* productive resources 
being abundant enough to supply the wants and 
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reas(>r»aMe% wishes of the wliolc/people. But, my 
dear, vvhvt lK)l^e is that?’' 

The little ])artv started to thf^i^* feet as tlu^y 
hea'Al the souucl of a horn. For a moment tlu'y 
were alarmed by th(j fea*r that an enemy was 
upon tliein ; but some labourers passing by in- 
foinied th(‘ni that the ea}»tain luul ordered the 
horijs of thJ dulloek which had been slain to J)e 
taken care of; and had turned one tO the best 
account “by using- it as a sunmuyis to call the 
])eo}ile together. was, from this time forward, 
to be blown at the lioiirs of work, of eating, and 
of rising and going lo rest. The two hours of 
repose being now over, Mr. •Stone went to his 
work yi the trench, and the little pJrty broke up. 


Chapter V, 

HE AR-B-WORK. 

In a few days from this time, some »of the 
most thoughtful of the settlers began to pander 
the necessity of increasing the^ supplies of food. 
Ihrest, the butcher, sighed every day as he passed^ 
tlie ruined p<iddocks and saw no cattle in 
for him tu» exercise skill upon. ‘‘^Heaven 
knows," said he to Ids wife, ‘i when I mj^ have 
the pleasure of slaying^ a beast again. And as 
for our ever having a drove or a herd^hcre is no 
possibility of it unless wc can get lijdes enough 

G 2 
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to make thonp^s for snares. Fulton ^ays lie has 
used up ‘every serap of leather, and unless we 
can get morw, Campbell and 1 may botli lav 
aside our craft, for we shall never more have 
droves in our fields, or suioking joints on the 
table.” 

“ We must live like savages, on roots and fruit 
and fish,” said his wife. “ Now, msli is yery 
good in its way; but we have iiad so much 
lately, that one might iancy it was to be Lent all 
the year round.” 

AVhile they were thus talking, a ])]an was 
being settled between Arnall and the captniii 
which promised fai,r to supply the butcher with 
employment, and the paddocks with stock which 
might increase^Jn time so as to employ a herds- 
man on the hills. This magni/icent jilan enlen'd 
ArnalTs head one day when he was ihinkiug 
how he might distinguish himself in a genteel 
way, and shew himself a benefactor to the sellle- 
nient without siicrificing his dignity. 

He had once passed j> pit, dug in the middle 
of a })hihi and quite empty and apparently use- 
less, He could not make out at tlie time what it 
wasfyr; but now he remembered .having read 
that the natives of some counlri«s dig pits for 
snaring wild animals, covering them over lightly 
so^ to look even with the rest of the gi'ound, 
that the l/east may fall in un;; wares. Lie thought 
that he might secyre antelopes in this way, or 
even the buffah) — fierce and strong as it is, and 
more difticult to deal vvitli than the wildest bull 
of his own country. He could not prepare the 
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pit witli^Lis own delicate IiAnds, oi* course ; and 
was tberefdrc obliged to ap})fy to tbe captain for 
leave to t\n})loy some labourers/ "Vbeir belp was 
])r()mised as soon as tbe treneb s])c>uld bo coni- 
plctecl, wliicb was to be in two days. INotbin^ 
must interrupt tliat ir>^)portant work, tbe ca])tain 
said ; and in {In' mean wbile tliey must live as 
well as ibey^cqidd on wbat mip^bt come in. 

“•Now is my time tben/’ tboup^bt tbe sjtoris- 
man, “ try my new arrow's, and nfy ^kdl in 
using tbem ; and if 1 fail, nobody^wdli know })ut 
(ieorge Prest, and I can trust bini for not tcdling. 
He will bold bis tongu^ in return for my sbewiug 
him bow to get tbe eggs.” 

Here were three dilferent ^cberjj^es, — tbe ])it 3 
for biflTaloes, a ^lew sort o^ arrow’s for smaller 
game, and a way of getting the enormous eg’gs of 
tbe ostricb, — a rieb and noiirisbing food. Truly 
Arnall bad exerted bis wil^ to some purpose. 

“ If I succeed,” tbougbt be, “ I will give 
each man bis due. I will QW'n that Harrison 
gave me these reeds, so much stronger and more 
fit for arrows than tbe <?omnion sort. And I will*' 
thank Prest Tor* ])ointing outliow sbarj) die tliigh 
bone of the antelope is, tbougb lie did n?)t think 
of making an arrow-head of it ; and Hill L«,s the 
merit of tbe poison altogether. And then, — if 
tlie captain should say that no other man ^igbj 
have })ul these things together so in^cniou'ily 
and made so good of tbem, — why, then I 

need not mind their laughing at me as they did 
last week, because , J# would m)t work in tbe 
trench. Wbat a pity I cannot clinU) trees ! for 

^ o 3 
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tlien I might get tlies^ eggs witliout any body’s 
help.” ‘ > 

Thus tliinkirg, -Arnall went out into the })]ain 
in searcli of game He hid liimself among some 
buslies till lie saw a herd of bulfaloes eoniing» in 
sight. They ran for some way, tossing their 
horned heads in the air and lashing tlnar lads ; 
then some among them stojiped to gi az(\ 7 \niall 
determined that if a stray one came bitlim shot, 
lie would take aim at it ; but it was loim before 
any of the herd seem disposed to alibi d him the 
o|?[iortunity, and when they did, tlii'y somned 
likely to give him too much of it. They all set 
off again at once, and exactly in the direction of 
the bushes where the sportsman lay. He knew 
Bometliing of what it was to*>be trodden and 
gored by a bufl[’alo,'as lie had seen more than 
one man who had been maimed by such an ac- 
cident, and had heard of the deaths of otliers: 
60 when he saw the herd coming on in full trot, 
he had half a mind to try whether he could not 
really climb a tree.' If he bad bad three minutes 
'more, he would certainly have made the attempt; 
but it Wits now loo late ; and aJJ «\ie could do 
was to aroucli in the thicket, and take his chance 
for escape. Only two entered tlie ^bushes, and 
they jiassed quickly through, and loft poor Arnall 
breathing space again. He soon recovered from 
hi^ tdnor; for, as we liave said, he was not a 
timid ma'n. Looking out^xupoii the, plain, he 
saw that two of the herd were again grazing, and 
now wiliim bovvshot. Thinking this too good 
an opportunity to be lost", he let Jfly one of his 
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precicfis arrows. It strij(‘k\JiO animal in the flank, 
but not strong enough to jjieree tlu^ thick 
hide. It broke and fell to the gr^5und, wliile the 
sUplled beast, now tossing Ins iiorns and now 
goring the ground beiundh him, Uirneil his flight 
first one way and i^ien another, and at length 
followed his ^•oinpanions at tull sjieed. 

‘‘ Tliert^ i'i one arrow gone to no purpose,” 
thought Arnall ; “ but I think I can rccovci*thc 
head. , 1 must aim at a^thinner hi<le next time.” 

ile looked for and I’ound the -Tagments ol Jiis 
arrow, and took Ins station, waiting to see w'dat 
game w ould lUixt coaie hy. In the course of a* 
few' hours, several flocks of ostriches passed 
within siglit, but at a great clistari;e. As Ainall 
watdied these dncrmous lyrds, running swuftly 
with their wings outspread in thf- wind, like sails 
to help their jirogress, lie longed to bo ne,ar 
enough to fix an arrow in the tender pari be- 
neath the wing where it is easiest to wound 
them ; but they kept their dislaiKUi ; and he was 
obliged to content himself with v()v^ ing a war- 
fare against them for* the sake of tlceir eggs, if 
they W()uhrn*f?t let themselves be cauglrt. 

At last, be was rewauled by the apfroacli of 
a troop of antelopes of the largt^sl kindf called 
Ehuids. As*lic looked at ifieir majestic form, 
(like that of the ox, only more slender^ ai^l 
measured them with liis eye, lie felt^that if. he 
could secTire one, lib »vvouhi have made a good 
day’s work of his hunting. ’Their lengtji was, as 
nearly as he could me^isure by the eye, seven or 
eight feet, and their heiglit between four and • 
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five ; and lie knew tkat the weight of each was 
selilom less than scyen or eight hundred p^yunds. 
He counted fifte^^n of them, and thought it would 
be hard if not one of such a number should b*ll 
into his power. They c.ime nearer, sometimes 
trotting all together, sometimes dis])ersing on the 
plain, and then collecting again. It seemed a 
wearisome time to Arnall, till, after m.-.ny freaks 
and gamboh, the whole herd began to graze very 
near him. He laid an arrow on the string, and 
disposed two more close beside him, that he 
might shoot one after another as quickly as pos- 
sible. Whizz ! went the first, and struck tlie 
nearest animal in the neck. AVliile it was stag- 
gering away to‘a little distance, ^ and before the 
alarm liad well been given, be sliot again and 
wounded another in the flank. The poor beast 
took flight, but Arnall knew that if the poison 
did its work, the run would be soon over. A 
tliird arrow whicli he despatehed fell short, for 
the troop were making their escape full speed. 
Arnall came out of his lyding-place with the 
sort of stane-hatcliet ^hatheused for knife, and 
seating l^mself on the head of his victims, which 
were quivering in the agonies of dejath, he cut 
their tliroats. As 5i'4)on as they werq quite dead, 
he carefully cut out all the parts round the poi- 
soned' arrow-head, and then prepared to carry 
home his L opines of victory^^ It was necessary 
to lose no time, if tlm carcasses were to be housed 
before night; sp, severing the horns and ga- 
thering up his weapons; he hastened home. 
There was great joy in the settlement at his sue- 
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cess; JitncljPrest, tlic butclier, liad soon formed 
Ijis I'nrty, and j)repar(‘d the hurdles t)n wiiieli 
the nn'V was to l)C draij^^ed home. They look 
turehes witli tlumi, to ^uard against tlie dani^eis 
of beni</ht('d ; ;inddt was wed lliey did ; 

for lli(‘ procession did not reappear till two hours 
afU'r dark, a?id rt‘])oVted that the howliims of 
wikj beasts' vv’ere heard, not far off, the whole 
wav as they w-’ere returning. Not the y^ouiiLh'st 
child iifthe settlement w'ent to rest that ni^lit 
till fires w'ere Iii;htyd round the carcasses and flje 
dos^s set to watch. 

The next day* all Ifllnds that could be sjiared 
were employed in ])reparini^,this new supjily of 
meat for being preserved. Th(‘re^\vas a pool of 
very salt w’ater in the neigbbourliood — such as 
occurs very frecpiently in that [)art of the w orld — 
and the salt winch had beem procured from it by 
('vaj)oration was rubbed ’ into the meat as the 
butcher cut it into strips ; and then the strips 
w ere hung up in the smoke ’of a wood fire till 
they were quite dry; ajler which they w'cre bm ' 
ried in a ho^[p in the sand, lined and w'eli secured 
with stones, adie lionour of &u[K‘rinten;iing the 
})reparation ($f this game was ofl’cred to Admail ; 
but lie declined it, asking, ir iprcfcrence, the fa- 
vour of having Geurg(‘ lor his companion in an 
excursion, and the loan of a hide-sack 1^’hiel^ 
had been. made for ^general use. Gc,5rge, wdio 
was not particularly fond of ^rnall, and did not 
know what they were going to,^do, had much 
rather have stayed to h?dp his father j but he leit 
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tliat-Arnall had earned the right of asking his 
assistance,* and therefore willingly accoi)' panied 
him. e 

When they were out upon the plain, Arnall 
looked round upon the^various clumps of trees 
which grew here and there. 

“ Wliich is the highest', George ” said he, 
“ yonder middle tree of that copse, ^or*the strag- 
gler to the »west ? 

“ That to the west,” answered George, hut 
th6‘^y‘ are neither of them fruit-4;rees, and they are 
not places likely for monkeys to lodge in.” 

“1 want neither inonKeys nor fruit,” said 
Arnall. “ They c.'in be had nearer home. 1 
want ostriches ’"eggs.” 

George looked puifzled, for he knew ostriches 
laid their eggs in the sand, far away from trees. 
His companion, however, explained that the os- 
trich is so shy a creature, that it is impossible to 
learn where her eggs are hid, unless she is watched 
from a distance, and even at that distance it 
Inust be from some placp of concealment, so 
sharpsiglrted and tinwd are these singular birds. 

“ Do<you get as high in the tree as you can,” 
said jJ'rnall, “ and watch for ostr!>ches on all 
sides. If you see «ny one run round and round 
in a circle, mark the spot carefully, and when 
you kre sure of it, come down. If the birds 
choose to*“‘ go to a distance yf their own accord 
and to leave the eggs (as they often do on so 
liot a day as thiy), we shall be obliged to them 
for saving u? a deal of trouble; but if one re* 
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mains Jtlinp^, I will go out wiili my dogs and 
make a liubF)ub, and put tliem all to flight. 
While we are ]>ursuing tlieni, do you take tlie 
sack and go straight to the nest, and carry ofl' 
some eggs.” 

“ II ow many ? ” asked George. 

Wdiv, I ifuist tell yon a little about the make 
of t]ie nest, it is nothing more than a large hole 
in the ground, with a iitt|c bank round it, made 
by their scratching up tlie earth Avith their 
Inside you will the eggs set up on end, io 
save room. If there should he half a dozen or , 
so, you may bring alf ; .jor then they can have 
been only just laid, and must be^^ good eating. 
If yoii find as many as fifteen, bring away the 
outer circle, which will be eight or nine. If 
tliere are thirty — ” 

“ Tliirty eirgs in one nest !” cried George. “ I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

Perhaps not, because you may never before 
have heard of a tribe of bir<ls whose habit is to . 
unite in flocks that all tbe eggs of a flock maybe 
laid in one n:-^ As I was saying, if there are 
as many as thirty, you will find some laid (ni tlie 
outside of the bank. They are the best thaf can 
be got, so bring them all, and as many of the 
next outer circle as you can carry.” , 

And if I find any feathers,” said ^George, 
“ shall I bring them 'toq ? The time may come 
when we shall be able to sell them to adv^.ntage. 
Ostrich feathers bear a .good price in England at 
all times.” 

“ True/' said Arnall j “ but wl^n we deal 
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in ostrich feathers, we must take moi^e ^Miins to 
get them ihau picking them up. ‘Vou will 
find plenty ly^ng ahnut the iie^t ; but jet them 
lie. They are good for nothing, unless it Be to 
stuff our })iIlows by and by, when we come to 
liave pillows again. The beautiful wlhtc fea- 
thers which English ladies wear must be plucked 
from the male ostrich. Tlic feathers of tlui fe- 
male ake T)f a dark grey or black. When we get 
^ery thing ctunfortable about us, we will have 
"ostrich-hunts, and sell the feathers for three or 
four shillings a-piece ; but just now we want the 
eggs more by far.” 

Arnall knywtharta few snakes of tlie poisonous 
kind would he very accejitab’e to Hill ; so he 
employed himself in looking for them in the 
copse, wliile George was swinging about at the 
top of the tree. There is little or no danger of 
a bite wTen people are on their guard ; and the 
dogs having been trained to catch them, several 
were soon secured without difficulty, their heads 
cut off for a present to Hill, and the bodies put 
into tKe sack to* be cooked f^.^imier, many 
peopled being as fond of them as eels. Arnall 
was*jusl carrying a beautiful one, lemon-coloured, 
and speckled wifh black, and five feet long, to 
the foot of the tree, to show to his young compa- 
nion, when he saw George coming down in great 
haste. 

“ Off with you and your dogs,” said the boy. 

Which way ? ” 

“ Due f'ast, to tlie left of yonder thicket, and 
1 will follo\v and strip the nest presently, Thev 
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are t*hree hundred paces ^olf. But where’s 
the sack 1 ” 

Arnall pointed to tlie place in the copse where 
lioliad left it, whistled to, his do^s, and set off at 
fell speed. As soon' as the ostriches saw hnn, 
they took fli^it; aiul as Ins pursuit was only a 
])ret(‘iic(y ^as not too caj^er to observe their 
motions. There was something laughable* in 
the w'd^ in which they ajied along, one behind 
anotlu'r, with their short wings %nd tufted 1 #j1s 
sjiread, and their fong legs clearing the ground 
as switlly as arace-h^rse can follow. When th('y< 
were out of sight, our»S])ortsinan whistled hack 
Ins dogs, and stood to wipe Ins luows and look 
round for his coftipanion. fje could see no omy 
but sup])osod some rising of th?; ground miglit 
conceal the lad, or that he might be stooj)iiig 
after the eggs ; so lie .walked leisurely hac'k. 
Presently he came upon an ostrich’s nest, crovvdt'd 
with eggs, and witli so inauy lying round the 
outside, that he was sure no one had meddled^ 
with it. He looked a^ain and again, and mea- 
sured the spife^ with liis eye’, and calculated tlie 
drrc'ction, aifd after all could not make^lumseif 
sure whether this was the right nest. v\as 
not usual, he l^new, for two nests to he so near 
together ; but, if this were the one, lie could nU 
conceive the reason of George’s delay.^ • 

“ He ii^ so reatly4viUed and so quick-handed,” 
tliought he, “ it is impossible he should Jje grop- 
ing for the sack all thw time. Pwill carry oft as 
many as I can take, and come back with him 
for more, J will put one of these*feathers into 

H 
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my cap too, grey, though they he, aruV give one 
to him too, nir a trophy. And I do not see 
why these skins shoidd not make us caps and 
waistcoats, under Fulton’s good management ; 
so I shall take these dead V)easls into tlie shade 
and skin them.” 

The beasts he spoke of were a iac^i 
wiwl cals, which had ventured near Uh', nej>t tor 
eggs in tin; night, and liad apparently bi'cn 
c^''i,shed to death by a blow tVoin the idol of the 
cock-ostrich, whose otiice it is to keep guard at 
night. Arna.ll tied themviogeilu^r hy the tails, 
and slung them over Irs shouhh'r, and earned 
also three eg^js, which were as many as he could 
manage without a -sack; for they were e.wh as 
large as a puhijikin. All tlie way as he went, 
he whistled aloud and shouted, but could see and 
hear nothing of Georgft. 

When he entered the shade of the copse, Ids 
heart misgave him, for at last he began to fear 
some accident had happened. Before he liad 
advanced many paces, he saw the }H)or lad lying 
on his back, his face expressive of '^hfeat sulfenng, 
and one of his legs swollen to an elaormous size. 
His countenance brigiitened a little when Arnall 
apf>eared. 

o thought you would not go home without 
(X)ming*hack to see what had become of me,” he 
said. 

“ Aud what lia^} happened to you, my poor 
boy ?” said hi^ compan on. “ Have you been 
bitten by a* snake, or a scorpion, or what 

By a horned- snake/' said George. “ I did 
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not sec^him till I was close Ujpon hin?, so that 
1 coulf] not away : so I trici^to kill him as 
tlicMiatives do ; but be struggled hard and slipped 
his nock from iimh'r my fyot ; and before I could 
get him down again, 7ie Iht me in the calf of my 
leg. I did k^ll him at last, and yonder he lies ; 
but do voi» kjiow, Mr. Arnall, 1 think he has 
. killM me too ! ” 

Arnall was too much grieved to s^a*h. He 
examined the wound, and tried tc^ease the svvgj-i. 
Icji limb by cutting off the trowser which coii^ 
fined it. lie gathere4 some leaves of a particu- • 
lar plant, and bruised them, and applied them to 
tlie part, as he had seen the 'natives do on such 
an occasion, and*then told George that he would 
carry him home as fast as possible. 

“ Can you carry me three miles ?** said George, 

“ I do not feel as if I could help myself at all, 
but I will try. I should like to see father and 
inotlier again,** 

“ They sliall come to you if we cannot reach 
home,’* rejilic^ Arnall f but let us try^ without 
losing more^me. I want that Hill should see 
your leg.” I 

‘There would be little use ij that,” said^poor 
George, faintly, as, on trying to sit up, he felt 
sick and dizzy. 

“ Put your arm round my neck, ard I wi41 
lift you up,” said An^ll ; but George did not 
move. IJis companion put*the arm aver his 
shoulder ; but it fell agfiin. George seemed in- 
sensible. — Arnall made one more trial. 

“ AVill you not make an effort see your 
mother ?’* h 2 
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George opened his eyes, raised hin.stjif, and 
made a sort 'of S})ring nj)()u his companion’s 
slioiilder, and liicn laid his hc'ad down, dinpim.': 
with all his remaining strength. Arnall used' all 
the S})eed he could with so'dieavy a hiuahm, and 
was comforted by finding that cither the air or 
the motion seemed to rouse the jiodr ])ati('nt, w lio 
appeared better able to keej) Ins hold, and ecen 
spoke from lime to lime. 

Mr. ArnaU ! ” said be. 

Weil, George.” 

“ 'Jdiere is a thing 1 \Yvint to tell you about 
making arrows. Bring ine a reed when you put 
me down, aml^J wid shew you how the natives 
barb tliem. I meant to have iraidc tlie firs> my- 
self, but as I can’t, I will teach you.” 

“ Ibank you: but do not tire yourself with 
talking.” 

After a while, however, George began again. 

“ Do you knovv^Mr. Arnall, 1 think when the 
crops are got in, and the houses built, and some 
cattle in the fields again, }/OU will have the Bush* 
men down upon you some night 

“ Well, we have sent for armS|,and pow^der 
from '4' ape Town.” 

“ I know : but Ahey will be of liO use if every 
body is asleep. I meant to ask to be a watch- 
man wdlli as many as would join me, and to lake 
it in turn, three or four eve^y night. I wisli you 
would see it done, and have all the boys taught 
to fire a gun.” ^ 

Arnall promised, and again urged him to be 
sihmt. 

“ I will, when I have said one other tiling 
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about mother. I wish* y(ju would tell her 

Hero bis liead drooped on Arnall’s slioiilder, 
ancf j)resently, beinp^ unable to bold on any 
longer, lie fell i^ently^)!) the ^rass, and bis com- 
})anion saw with j^rief^ that it was impossible to 
move him 

“•Ibe dons will stay and take care of yc^u, 
(h'orno,” said be, “ while, 1 run for yohr 'parents 
ani i iiiit I will be back the first Bioment 1 caji,* 
ller(' ; I will put flie sa(dv under your bead fof 
a [)illow. In h^js tluyi an hour you will see us. 
(h)d bless you ! ” * 

“ Slay one motncnt,” saiA Geyrp^e. “ Tell 
little 4\lary the whistle I prc^miscd to make lier 
irt just finished, and it lies in the* hollow of the 
chestnut-tree, — call it my cupboard and she will 
know.’ 

“ All this will do when I come back,” said 
Arnall, who was impatient to b^ gone. Ilewi})cd 
the boy’s moist forehead and kissed it. George 
jiressed bis liand and whispered : 

“ Let mey/ one tiling more, only this one. 
If my fatberfbad seen you do that, be* would 
never call yCfu ])roud again ; and if you xfbuld 
only play with Mary Stone sonfbtimes, and speak 
a little kinder to dame Fulton, you can’t think 
what a difference it would make. Do^ for my 
sake. 1 want them to, know bow kind you are, 
and [ do not think I shall live*to tell tben\. You 
are not crying for my, surely !* No ; ’tis for 
mother. God bless you for those tears, then ! 
Good bye, Mr. Arnall.” 
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Ariiall looked back once or twice, -a^d then 
George fecbly^waVed bis band. 

As many as' were near enough to hear the sad 
news Arnall brought to the scUlemeiit, followed 
with those be came to SKdv. They made all 
s})eed ; but the whining of the dogs as tliey a]j- 
})roaehed made them fear that tliey' were loo late. 
It^ivas indeed so, though at the first moment it 
seemed doubtful whether George u'as not asleep. 
One arm wai^ about the neck of his tavoiinLe 
4?T)Ver. The other hand was over his eu\s, as if 
the light liad been too much for him. IJe did 
not move when the dog was released. He never 
moved again. ^ < 


Chapter Vf. 

MANY HANDS MAKE QUICK WORK. 

4 

The death of George Prest was Ji.mented as a 
jjublic misfortune in the settlement,; for he w'as 
not (s*nly a dutiful son and an amiable com[)a- 
nion, but one of Ifhe most ready and industrious 
of the labourers for the community. A sudden 
damp seemed to be cast over all the jilans and 
doings 01 the little society this event, and the 
affairs which had been most interesting in the 
morning had lost tlicir interest by night. — Tlie 
water flowefl into the finished trenches, and no 
one looked on but the one labourer and Mr, 
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Stoiio finished tlio u’ork ; and when, tlni 

ncAt nioniinn:, llu* voun^* coAi v.^lucdr liad hecni 
i)arehed and witluTcd beaan alTi'ady to show 
sitfns of revival, no one smiled at this promise of 
fruitfnlm'ss. I'lie liftle eonifiany ualked in si- 
leneii to th('ir eaviwat nipht, and S(‘ein(‘d iinuilimp^ 
to h(' roiis^'(l*by the dawn. The fatlicis grasped 
th<; liands of their eliddren, as if some daii^er 
was at hand; and it was long before •any nio- 
tlier in the S(‘tt]ement would allo^ her little ones 
to go out of her sfght. It was an aflecting 
to observe how George was missed by every^ 
body ; — a sure sign w j^at a valuable member ot 
bocK^ty he had been. Tlia fatlg*r and mother 
moui’tu'd him \m silence, but the little chihiren, 
vvlio could not be made to Tind(^*8tand wdiat had 
liappeiK'd, were continually asking for him. 

“ 1 want (hairge. 'Where is George!'” was 
tlie daily complaint of little IVl ary and some of 
Ih'i* phiMuates ; and long after they had bt'come 
aecuslomed to ids absence, *and had ceased to 
mention him, his oyer fiiends felt the same'* 
want, tliousjLthey did not express it. •The cap- 
tain himsell often said in his heart, 1 wish 
George w a^^ here.” 

As the caflain was going# his rounds a lew 
davs after tiie funeral, ho stopjied to look on 
wlnle Harrison worked at the reed-house, Har- 
rison looked grave;#— almost sulky. 

“ ril tell you whaf, capVain,” said he, ills 
loo bad to expect so much of nv3 as yod seem to 
do. Unless 1 have more help, I s|;all never get. 
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a roof over our liead*s before tlic raiil^ ycome. 
Tis a folly to 

“ That is just what I was tliinking about,’’ 
said the captain. Mr. Stone told me tlh’s 
morninpr that the wind has cwanoed a little, and 
that he thinks we sliall be in for the rainy senson 
ten (lavs hence. What help would yoy like ?” 

“*As much as ever you can sjiare rne,” an- 
swered MaVrison. “If we had half a dozen 
lir^^ls, the work would go on a dozen time's as 
for [ lose much of my timv in turning from 
pne thing to another, and so does my man. Be- 
fore he has brought reeds, enough, I want them 
made up in buiglles to my hand ; and before he 
has tied three or four bundles, cie wants more 
thongs. And tb'^ii again the clay might he dry- 
ing on the parts that are done if it was ready, 
and somebody was here to plaster ; and if I set 
about that, I am directly told that the first thing 
to be done is to emver in the part that is reared, 
in case of the rains coming; but then the wood 
(whatever it is to be) for >!ie roof is not ready, 
nor yet thb thatch : and so we go o*yf” 

“ 1 With sorry,” said the captain, to call off 
the mffH 1 promised you at first; but* the trench 
was the great object, you know. ‘iNow that is 
finished ; and I hope the folks will be borne from 
the, hunt tp-night, and then you shall have as 
much help as you wish for.” t 

Harrison touched his cap, and lioped no of- 
fence from his unanntm <,>f speaking ; but it 
wounded him; he said, to think how he liad lost 
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the Hulk help he had. It was^foor Georpe who 
IjjkI worked the clay, and wlio ])lahU'red the 
cliief ])ai't of lli(‘ wall that was doin'. 

The caj)taiii liiniselh ijj» the spade tliat 
lay idle, and watered^nul work{‘d the ehi) till he 
was called a^a\ ; aud this, and the ])rospec-l ot 
more help#t(^ morrow, ]iiit JJarriboii into pood 
Imifionr apain. 

The ^unt, of wliieli ilic cajitain spoTe* j^oved 
grandly successful. As there wer* neither horse's 
nor guns, and a v^ry lew dogs, it could scarce!)* 
be calk'd a hunt, itt ci^nparison with many whieJi 
take place in that couwtry. All that could be 
clone was to alarm ilie liercis of^bullaloes and 
antelapes with itoise, and s^ to echo the din as 
to drive tlie animals towards tlici^ ])its which had 
been dug and carelully canered over, that tlii'y 
might not be observed by the prey. On they 
rushed ; and though some seemed to escajK; the 
traps by a hair’s breadtli, gibers fell in : and 
when one herd after another had been driven 
over the ground till efark, it was found that out 
of seven jiitsWliicb had been prepared* five had 
caught a prejjf. The huntsmen then lighted theijr 
torches, ancf proceeded to examine their ^ins ; 
two or three eff tliem with secret hopes tliat they 
might find a stray liorse or two out of a smaH 
number they had seen crossing the ])lfyn in tbe 
morning.' As it d^cji not ajipear that there is 
now a breed of wild horses fit the Cajie (thougli 
it is supposed there f^irmerly w*as), these were 
probably once tbe propeily of seltkns in some 
neighbouring district, wlio liad eitl^cr lost tliem 
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after turning them^ out to feed on the nK)i/^ntaiiiB, 
or had sel tlied^l free on (juittinir thtnr K('ttl(’nKMit. 
Howf^ver it might l)e^ tliese hoises a])|)('ar('il^()r 
so elegant a form, and so rafiid and ev('n in their 
paces, that our hunters eoMd not hut long to 
have tliem in possession ; and tlieii; wishes \V(‘re 
partly gratified. A fine grey mare w.vs found in 
ontt of the tra])s. The fear was that sIh' niiiiht 
have hee^i t'njured by llie fall ; and great was tlie 
n, || xietv of the^lookers on till, one noose being 
Securely sli})})ed over her heafk, and anotluT pre- 
jjared for her fore-legs, sh^ was got out of the 
pit. She ajipeared to be unhurt, and sound in 
every part, an^l began to neigh vvlum she felt 
lierself on open gro^und again, Us if she would 
have called all her companions round her. One 
only answered her; her own foal, which came 
bounding to her, fearless of all the enemies at 
hand. He was presently secured, and this valu- 
able prey led home. In three of the other pits 
they found three antelopes, wdiich were led home 
for stock, and in the fourth a buffalo. He alone 
was destined for slaughter. He was slain and 
reinovechat once, that tiie pits ini^ht again be 
coveif^J over for tiie chance of a turllier prey. 
It was very late before the whole svas finislied ; 
l^ut it was a satisfaction that most of the hands 
thys employed would beat liberty for other work 
the next ciay. , « 

Before they slept, otlie captain and Mr. Stone 
had a consultation on a matter of increasing im- 
portance. 

“ 1 am afr^aid,” said the captain, “ 


we are on 
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a wroTi^ plan. Indeed, I liope^lo $nd we are, for 
unless some change can be nu'ulein our mode of 
Gyration. I shall be quite at a loss to know wliat 
answer to make to a^ tke entreaties for help in 
the works we have in hand. Our peojile seem 
to think I can command labour to any extent.” 

“ All gdvu^^nors/’ said Mr. Stone, “ are sup- 
])ostnl to have boundless resources, £ind are 
doorneik to disappoint their subjects. You only 
pay tlie regular tax for your di^iity. But 
you tliiuk there is a proper economy of labour in 
our society ?” 

‘‘ That is wliat I waftt to. consult you about. 

I think not. 1 tliink we have toifmany under- 
takinfVs at once for our numlfcr of hands.” 

“ It has occurred to me,” said Mr. .Stone, 

“ that w(^ slioukl get on faster by putting all our 
stiarnglh into one task at •a time, than by having 
a dozen at once on Iiand, with little })rospeet of 
finishing them. Look how |X)or Harrison frets 
over his building ; and well he may. The wea- 
ther is heginuing to clfange, and instead of hav- 
ing three sh^s, I doubt whetlier we sh^ll have 
one finished ^^y the time the rains come on.J^ 

The captain here interrupted him with an ac- 
count of what liad passed in the morning; and 
it was agreed that building should now be the' 
first oliject. 

“ 1 could not lieljT thinking,” said Mr. Stone, 
“ tliat the women and chiktren^set us goo(i 
example as to the w^isdom of saving labour, 
when they laid their own little plans for doing 
their appointed tasks. Have you ifbserved the 
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boys making; tlicT bows and arrows, aiid other 
weapons V* > 

I saw by the number they made that tbey 
must be proceeding on a good plan. A\'hat was 
it.^” 

“ The first day/’ said Mr. Stone, “ lliey sat 
down, each by himself under a t»’ee^ to cut liis 
pfece ol \vood the riglit length and thieknes'o for 
his bow. It was weary work with any, tool but 
4i^e hatcliet, \rhich was lent them while it was 
hot wauled for other purposes. There was but 
one hatchet among three, rfler all ; so while Joe 
used it, little Tommy stood by waiting, lie 
would not gcjf to seek reeds for arrows like John, 
because he expected every mom'bnt that hemiight 
liave the hatcitet ; so there he stood, nitli the 
wood in liis hand, winking at every stroke of the 
liatchet, and looking dlsa{)pointcd as often as Joe 
shook his head and began again. At last, he 
got possession of it ; hut he was very awkward, 
and first chopped his wood too short, and then 
shaved it too thin; and by the time he had 
spoiled one piece, John came up syid wanted the 
+ool. Presently,' said Tommy * and in his 
hiir?^ he split tlie next piece all the way up, so 
that it was fit for^othing. dJien*hc lost Ids pa- 
tience, and cried out, ‘ [ wish you would look 
and see# what Joe is doing, instead of staring at 
me in that manner.’ So.J^hn turned' to observe 
his fricj^nd Joe.” 

“ And wliat'was Joe doing?” 

“ He was getting on little better than Tommy. 
The next thing to be done was to twist the gut 
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for tli^i \)ovv-strinp^ — an casy^ task cnoup^li ; but 
Joe’s hand shook so with usin^ yie haicliet, tliat 
lie could scarcely fasten the ends ri'ady to twist. 
Besides tliis, it was all ^uneven and knotty, and 
not fit to be usi d ait last. ^ Dear me/ said 
Tommy, coij^iinp;- to §ee, wdiile he fanned himself 
with his nap and took breath, ‘ 1 can tw’ist a 
boiv-strini]^ fietter than that any day.’ ‘ A\iell, 
then/ said Joe, ‘ I wish you would*dc^ my job 
for me, and I will do yours hir you. ’ ‘ Aiiil 

while your hand ft in/ said John, ‘ you may <tS 
well do mine tyo, a^d I will make your arrows ; 
for tliat is a sort of waij'k I am accustomed to/ 

“ A good bargain,” obse'fved captain. 

“dndeed, they found it^so ; for instead of 
wounding tbemselvcs and sjmilii^g tlieir mateiials 
and losing time by going from one kind of work 
to anolber, tln'V each did wbat be could do best, 
and thus made a great saving of time and la- 
bour. Jdie tliree bows were finished so soon, 
tliat tlie little lads were inclined to make more to 
ebauge awav for som«tbing they wished I'or; and 
they liave s«t up a regular manufactliry under 
the great oa*v. There is a block for Jo» to chop 
upon ; amf a book for Tommy to fastt^fTTfs 
bow-strings 4o ; and a sliar{j*stone fixed into a 
chink, for John to point and barb his reed^ 
with.” 

“ So with them ilie division of laboiir has led 
to the invention of machinery,” said tlie caj)- 
tain. 

“ A certain consequence,” replic^l his fiiend.* 
“ Men, women, and children, are yicvcr so apt 
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at devising ways easing their toils as when 
they are confined to one sort of labour, and have 
to give their attention wholly to it. That puts 
me in mind of what our ladies are doing.’’ 

What is that /” ' 

Tiiey have divided their laborer according 
to their talents or habits, and daily frid the ad- 
va^jtages of such a plan. My wife was tell'iig 
me hovv’litile slie could, get done while she had 
jm turn from cooking to her sewing, and from 
sewing to take charge of ihe children when 
they strayed into the wood.” 

“ It was a new sort of, sewing and a new sort 
of cooking,” ^-lid the captain, and 1 dare say 
it was some time before she gokdier hand >n, as 
we say.” 

“ To be sure ; and it is clear that if each 
person had only one new method to practise, and 
was not disturbed wlien once her hand was in, 
the work of every kind would go on faster. My 
wife’s neighbours found that she used the porcu- 
pine’s quill — her new needle — and the threads 
of flax more handily than they ; so> they offered 
to do her other work, if she would mend their 
owlTU.id their husbands’ clothes. She was very 
willing, because siie could thus k.!ep our little 
,girl always beside her. The child is too young, 
you know, to play in the wood witli the others.” 

“ And what becomes of tliem ?” 

“ Kate goes with them to take care of them; 
and while she watches their play, she plats dry 
grass to make hats for us all. She is a neat and 
quick hand this, and it is a work which can 
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be done as slie goes from pkice /o place. By 
the time the sun shines out agaii^ after the rains, 
there will be a lar^e li^ht straw hat for each 
labourer — a very goad tjnng in sueli a climate/’ 

“ J wondered,” safd the captain, what made 
Robertson sU\tI away into the wood so often, so 
steady a »?orkman as he is ; and I thought it 
wag a new fancy in him to have some pretty wild 
flower in Ids hat or Ida breast when he came 
again.’^ 

“ 1 dare say the lovers do not turn off less 
work on the whole,” ^aid Mr. Stone, “ for tliese* 
few moments’ chat diuiing tiie day. Did you 
not observe that be is the fiM mail in the settle- 
ment*wbo has hud a straw Iny; ?” 

“ I did. Well: who undertakes tlie cook- 
ing ?” 

“ Mrs. Brest; whose ljusband helps her with 
the management of the oven and the more la- 
borious parts of her business. , Then little Betsy 
and her mother are our housemaids. They stay 
behind when we leave«the cave in the morning, 
and sweep it out, and strew fresh ruslies, and 
pile the wootf for the night fire. And ^^etwe^^ 
this division fcf labour and the little contri\^ames 
to which it giwis occasion, we l.re certainly better 
waited on and taken care of by our wives and^ 
companions than if each had to do all tj^e offices 
of one household.’* 

“ True: and as long as we cannot have the 
comfort of a private ho^ne to each family, such a 
division is wise in every way. But it will not 
be long before the state of things w^l change.” 

I 2 
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‘‘ Even tlien,” ^ai'd Mr. Stone, it will be 
desinible to co^Uinue llie same }>lan till bibour 
becomes less precious tlian it will be to us for 
moutlis to come. WIkui each family has a hoide, 
let each family cat in privexte ; but wliy should 
not the cooking go on as at j)rescnt ? Tlu^re 
will soon be baking to do in additi(^a, and an 
incx^ease of labour in proportion to our increajjcd 
means of caMnfort ; so that we must spare labour 
iiiJLhe utmost U~d w'e can get a stock of labourers 
t^’ho do not require to be fed and taken care of.” 
r “ You mean machines.” ^ 

“ I mean, in the first, place, the tools wliich 
will soon be oi^4heii*'uay from Cape Town, and 
v\hich will be our ^simj)le macl inery : an^l, in 
the next ))]ace, the more complicated machinery 
whicii those, tools will make*. A\dien we get 
such a fund ol’ labour as this at our command, 
we may ])egin to indulge in the luxury of having 
evcr\ thing within our bouses done for us by 
those w'(! love best, and according to our own 
fancy. Our society musU be mueli ricber, one 
and all, than now, before I think of liaving one 
o[ my wife’s Doisctsliire pies, mad6 by her own 
neirr^ftands, and baked in an oven oh our ovvn.” 

“ There must bi' an extensive division of la- 
4?ouv/’ said the captain, “ before even that sin- 
gle dish^c an be ])r(‘pared. To say nothing of 
what lias alieady laam dojee in our fields in 
fencing, ploughing, .sowing, and trenching, there 
is much Work renriiuing in reajiing, threshing, 
and gimdiiui, before \ou can have tlic flour. 
Then the u c^at for yoiir })ic is still grazing, and 
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must be bj^ou^lit borne aiKf.slau^r]itert'(l atul cut 
up. Then the salt must be ^jt lV)in.the lake 
yonder ; and the j)epper, — vviiat will you do for 
pepper ?” 

“ The pepper must/cowie from ov(‘r the sea; 
and only think of all the labour that will cost : 
the trouble •of*those who prow and jirepare it in 
another lanxl, .the boxes in which it is ])acked, 
•the ^hip in which it is conveyed, the wapi^im 
which l«-ings it from Cape Town ; all these 
thmps are necessary to afford ns ])P[j[)er for oijr^ 
plainest pies.’^ 

“And how mwch nwure would a plum-puddinp 
cost ! The flour and the*hutter rnav he had near 
home ; but the sugar must he hroift^ht from one 
country, and the*raisins froii* another, and the 
spice from a third, and the brandy from a fourth. 
There could be no {ilum-puddings without such 
a division of labour as it almost confuses one to 
think of ’’ 

“ No, indeed ; for we mus4: consider, more- 
over, the labour which has been spent in pro- 
viding the means of fTroducing and conveying 
the things which make a plum-pudding. Think 
of the toil of| preparing the vineyards where 
raisins grow; of tlie smith and the carpenter who 
made the jiress where the grapes are prepared, 
and of the miner, the smelter, the founder, the 
furnace-builder, the bricklayer, and others who 
helped to make tliefr •tools, and the feller of 
wood, the grow'er of hemp, tl^e rope-mak^^rs, tlie 
sail-makers, the ship-lRiiiders, the sailors who 

i8 
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must do thoir }>art. towcirds bringing- ibc fruit to 
our shores. And llien — ” 

“ Nay, sto] said the cajdain lauuhing ; 
you have said quite cnongli to show that it 
would cost more tlian l!ie toil of a man’s vvliole 
life to make a })lum-})uddmg witliout the di\i- 
Sion of labour which renders it so ea^v a matter 
to any cook in J'higland. I have heard it said 
ihcU the breakfast of an English washerwoman 
lias cost the labour of many hundred hards ; and 
^believe it. ‘If we think of nothing but the tea 
and the sugar, we may fairly say this ; for the 
one comes from the East' Indies and llie other 
from the West, and innumerable are the hands 
wliicli liave b^en engaged in growing and pre- 
paring and convey-ng them to' the table of an 
English kitchcYi. Our countrymen little tliink 
how much the poorest of them owes to this 
grand jirinciple of the division of labour.” 

“ They little think,” added Mr. Stone, “ liow 
many kings and princes of countries less favoured 
than theirs would he glad to exchange their heaps 
of silver and gold for the accommodations of an 
English day-labourer. Many a sovereign, who 
■^ v.^ye rs iiimsclf and his courtiers wi^h jewels, or 
who iVas absolute power over the lives and liber- 
ties of a million of people, ' could not, if he 
"-would, have anything heller tlian a mat or a 
skin to s’eep on: he could not, if he would, have 
anything better tlian a wooden trencher to eat 
off, or the shell of '^a large nut to drink out of ; 
and as to what lie eats and drinks, he might give 
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the vvealt^i oC liis kiniidoiiT hi vain for any tiling 
so good as a ])lum-])iulding,^ or 41 IJorsidshire 
or a hreakfasl ol’ tea and t#)ast. And all 
thi.^, because lie and bis })eo])lc know nothing 
about the division of jpaliuur.” 

Vhell,” said the captain, “ we arc not yi't in 
a conditiou tp liavi*- J.ea and toast; but uc; will 
try to-niom)\y what a division of labour will do 
towards rearing a house over our heads.” 

“ An^l lu'xt," said i\lr. Stone, in getting 
some ('ailhcnware utensils. 1 see4Iarrison is 
a hurry to bi'gin lifs pottery. I te'‘ him that we* 
can eat olT uooi^en tj^mcliers for a while ; but 1* 
believe we shall be glad«to have a better draught 
than wc can fetch tvith the pTilins if our hands.” 


Chapter VI J. 

GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 

A RAPID im])rovcinent took place in tlnf 
of the settlfuneut within three months.* ""An 
abundant sujij^ly ’of food heiii^ secured by the 
getting in of the harvest, the most etrieient labour, 
of the society was diieeted towards ibe procuring 
of the domestic coifiFgrts lor which every man, 
woman, and cliild of tlimn^was beginning to 
pine. Their condition ^it tliis time may be best 
described by giving a picture of a^sick-rooiUj 
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inhabited, alas ! by Mfs. Stone, who had fallen 
ill of a feyer yi c(fnse(|uence of over-exertion, 
and of anxiety h')i* her husband and for the poor 
little pirl who had apj)eared too yonn^ and 
tender tor the hardslup^of settler’s life. IVir. 
Stone, however, had suffered nothing beyond 
temporary fatijj^ue; and thedittie e^i/l was taken 
so much care of by every body, that the throve 
as Well as she could liave doin^ under any cir- 
cumstances. The warmest corner of the cave 
••wi the soft(‘st i)ed of dry ^naiss h.id been set 
a[)art for this child. Litth' iVJ/iry was j)iesented 
»yitli a straw-hat by Kate b,ijfore Jier lover’s was 
even bep;un ; and it was* made, large enouoh to 
protect her dt^hcate’skin as well as to shaikh her 
eyes (rom tlie glare u| the sun. The fir^t draught 
that was milkedMVom the antelope was btou^lit 
to little Mary ; and dame Fulton tied a charm 
round her neck to prcyent lu'r being wounded 
by any venomous re})tiie. Nobodv, to be sure, 
thought this of any use but the d.une hersidl ; 
})Ut as the child was never stung by any thing 
worse than midges, the Gld lady appealed tri- 
umphantly to fact in defence of her cliarm. The 
■Agier^s^d to carry Mary on their ^shoulders to 
thewaiod and hold lier up to gather an orange 
or a bunch of grh.pes ; and thenUhe fruit was 
•brought to the captain or Mary’s papa as the 
little gink’s gilt. Then the boys had a tame 
monkey, and they tauglit ftlm-y how to play with 
it without teaming and they trained one of 
the (logs to carry the littly girl while one of the 
older lads liekl her on ; and she generally took 
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a rifle cve^y morning and eyery cveniin^', Ixdore 
and after work ; and beiiif; t]iir»3 cawi'luljy trinh'd 
and so well ainused, little Marynyii'W fat and 
stroii^, and her ])a]ja fouiul, as regularly as Sun- 
day came about, (% Jv" could not he inucli 
with licr on other da\s,) that she had learned to 
do somcthii^ M hifdi she could not do the week 
before. At'la^t, Mrs. Stone ceased to be anx« 
ioLis •about her child, and then she fell ii. herself’. 
It was i4ot a dangerous illness; but it was a 
tedious time to herself, and a very ffn(*asy one te^ 
her liushand, w ho si^dicd for many comforts on 
her account that* he \w>uld m'ver have cared tor 
on liis ow'n. She tried* continually to console 
him, and often jiointed out her in#ny blessings, 
and e>v*|)ressed thaid'.fuliu'^s.for the care that 
w'as taken of her. Mr Hill whft was not very 
sorry to have a jiatient (nice nK)r<% was experi- 
enced as well as attentive.* lie was a pood deal 
])ut out at first at liavinp; neither ])hials nor galli- 
])ots to send in to his j)ati(‘nt, for he liad been 
accustomed to think tliem as essential to a sick- 
room as the medicines Miemselves : hut when lie 
found that the lady sh'fit as well after takinp^ her 
draught outo^ a coarse earthen jiijikin as i? it had 
been brought, dulv labelh'd, in a ])hial, he Ih'gan 
to think, as slTe did, that it wak a fine thing to 
have medicine at all in sucli a situation, and that 
his impoitance was wholly independent* of ihij 
furniture of his surgery# 

It was a hajipy circumstance that the removal 
from the cave had taken^)lace before Mrs. Stone’s 
illness began. Slic was lodged in tht^ largest of 
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tlie three reed-houses’ wliich had been, huiJt, arxl 
each of wliitli hud been partitioned off inti) 
apartments foP the families of tlie scttleme ii. 
The invalid had the middlemost one, as bei 
the coolest, A verv ^ood ^led had been made hv 
sewin^r up a soft hid(; into a l)a^ and filling it 
with chatV. Tliis was laid in ona orirner, on a 
frame supported by blocks of wood, ilie second 
b(5ttom being made of hide in the absence of 
sacking. It is too dangerous to lie on the ground 
•m places wlferc venomous insects may enter. 
The covering of the bed was a light, flexible 
mat, woven by Kate’s net't Inmds. A shelf of 
wood rested on trtjssels; within reach of the pa- 
tient, on w’hic^i stood a rude earthenware plate of 
figs and grapes, and a basin 'of coolingTlrink 
pressed from the sweet orange, and flavoured 
with its fragrant rind. There w^ns a cupboard, 
stored with little dainties sent in by tlie neigh- 
bours to tempt the appetite of the sick lady: — 
sweetmeats, made. of various fruits and honey; 
cakes of wheat and other flour with orange peel, 
honey, a,nd seeds of vario\is flavour ; and abun- 
dance of brotli, jelly, and oilier preparations of 
food. The only comfort the lady wanted 
was that of book^ ; but as she knew it was im- 
possible at present to procure them, she said no- 
thing of her vvibli. Her neiglibours were very 
kind in^?oming to see her and amuse her with 
accounts of all that was gTiifig on ; and her hus- 
band sp^mt by her side whatever time liis other 
duties allowed. She liadalso a well-stored mind, 
and was thankful to be able to interest herself 
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again in wLat she had read wJfen she had little 
idea lliat siie sliould ever be debarroid from books. 
13ut^\v]th all these resources, she could not help 
sij^hing now and thenffor»one favouiite volume 
or another tliat might improve her knowledge 
and occupy ^ler aUentit>n. 

One day whgn she was sitting up, and wdicn 
Jier Imshand was sure she was so much better it% 
to be ahl^ to see a new face without too much 
fatigue, he brought the captain to p.^ her a visit. 

“ Why, really,’’ *said he, when he began to 
look round him, thc^igli this is not exactly the 
W'ay one would furnish a sick-room if one liad 
the choice, it is surprising how coif fortabie this 
})lace Ifas been mftde.” 

“ I assure you,” said Mrs. St(5ne, “ I liave 
wanted for nothing really necessary, and have 
had many luxuries. I do. not believe I should 
have recovered a day sooner if I had had the best 
room in the best house in Engbind.” 

“ Every thing needful for bodily comfort has 
been furnished,” said Iter husband ; “ but it 
has been a daily regret to me that we could not 
supply you with the independent enjoyment of 
books. If we could, you would have been 
spared many aledious hour wh^n I was obliged 
to be away from you.” 

‘‘ I have certainly felt enough of thi%,” said 
his wife, “ to be moFo •than ever sensible that, 
though it is a most desiraWc thing tl^at the 
external comforts of life* should be provided for 
every body, these comforts are aftet all only 
means to a higher end When we Imve all that 
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can be .obtained- in tliat way, we remain unsa- 
tisfied uiilesi there be pursuits to oeeujiy the 
mind.” ^ 

“ It is as a purs,nit ^occLqiyino^ the mind,” 
observed lier Imsliand, “ that productive indus- 
try is cliicfly valualde. lias another objc'ct, — 
to place us in a condition fit toy ;r furtlna' and 
better pursuit: and if ue sto]) shoi't when wc; 
liave secured the n'cjuisite leisma* and c<nnfort, 
we stop sho»l of v\hat we weiu' inadi' for,” 

“ i am ratlier atraid of (‘mr peojile mistakino^ 
tlie means for the end,” t^i'iid i\Jis. Stone. ddu y 
know tliat they are dcxhij’ tlndr duty — that tliev 
arc ern])]o\Ad to* the host possible purpose at 
jiresent, in jiroyi^inf^ lor the ^jiipjiort ai^d com- 
fort of tlieniselves and tlieir famdies ; and the 
pursuit itsc'lf keeps tlieir minds active, and tlierc'- 
ibre makes tliem hajipy. But [ am afraid of 
tlieir ^oing’ on to make this their oidy object, 
vvlien IIr'y ought to be reardiing forweard to some- 
thing hotter, in a few months we shall have' 
stores of whatever we vant ; and it would he a 
pity to* forget all we have learned from books 
^1(1 s^‘en in the world, for the sake of licaping 
u^morc food and clothing than Ae can possibly 
use.” 

“ You need not fear, madam,” said the 
.captain, Our people are already thiidving of 
trading with the next sclUement, and even with 
Cape Town. 1 •ilioiild not wonder if in five 
years we have a flourishing commerce, exchang- 
ing our ])iujductions for the manufactures of Eng- 
land. If JV0 should go on working till wq liave 
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a reijfular town of brick or j^one^ Ijoiises, and 
roads and bridges, and jxn'iodical «^_)nveyanccs to 
and^froin Ca})ed'o\\n, with all tlie new objects 
nbicb would be introt^iua^d l)y tliese means, \ou 
would no longer i(‘ar our ])eo})le’s not having a 
sidlicicnt variety of pursuits, would vou 

Ctu-taiSily not,” said IMrs. Stone, “ ])ecause 
I knt>w what is the natural course of things wbe^ 
such iniprovoncnts takc\ j)lacc. shall })V 

that tiin5 have a chap(d and a sclu'^l-house, and 
a library ; and, honvaw'cr the business ol’ the so- 
ciety may be extended and varied, its nnunhers 
will Ix'come more and. more disposed to find 
leisur(‘ for the in]])rovemiuit (?f thew minds.” 

“ A^id this in «,s turn,” saii^ie captain, “ w'ill 
t(md to t1ie iinprovannent of the ii^ temporal con- 
dition. \Vh‘ shall have mwv invimlions and dis- 
coveries which will help us to pro(‘Uie the com- 
forts we have been used to with more and more 
ease continually, and will sujiply us with new 
ones which we little dream of at present. There 
are no bounds to whab labour can do when di- 
rected by knowledge.” • 

“ We were saying one night over (.vr fire, 
captain, (as >dare say you remember,) that ii is 
Natuie that wi^rks, and that bjunan labour only 
brings her materials together. Now, — as we do 
not know nearly all the materials that thtwii ar^e 
in nature,- nor nearW ^all the diderent ways in 
which they may be combined, we do not know 
nearly all that human labour can do.” 

“ Witness what has been already .done,” said 
the captain. “ It is probable tba^ men were 

K 
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posRO'^sccl of ^liniU'r, ;nul ciotli, and roprs, and 
ihnt liad ^j'l>s('rvcd tlir powrr of tlu' winds, 
lonii Ix'lou' tli('V hniiiulii tln’s(' ihinL-s topolher 
to nialv(' a ship And ,sc‘e,,\v hat Innnan labour, 
working will] natni{\ has «]ono in ('uablino' men 
to (TOSS oci'ans, and lo lra\(’rst‘ tlu' p^ibn li’ thev' 
(“hoos(‘. ;\nd so it is with tlu' st(‘ani~knpin(% and 
W'tk ad till' arts of liln wliicli raise the (onddion 
of man Inuln'r and In^lnn'. lNkitia(‘ has I’nrnislu'd 
din* inali'ntdsn (‘V(*r snn (* the dav of creation; it 
is hinnaii labour diieeU'd b\ knowledge, which 
,niak('s inoie and nioie ur>e^ ol’ ti^t in from a^c to 
a '_!,<* A • 

can 'v(‘ no bounds to the improvements 
wliicli will tak(‘ ^place,” said .Air. Sumk',' “ ht‘- 
causi' w(' see ‘no bounds to the means wliicli 
con^tilut'' tlu'in. Naturt‘ appears im'xhaustihle ; 
human labour incu'asi's w'ith the incr(‘asc of po- 
]!idation ; to say nothin^' of a more rajiid mode 
of oro\\'ih.’' 

“ \\ hat is tliat?” ask(‘d Ids wife. 

“ I will ( \]>)ain my.s(‘lf by and by. Natural 
mati'rials and buman labour are inexliauslible, 
and tlu other thinp; wanti'd — tin* directing vvis- 
do)d of m.in — seems hkc'ly to grow forever. So 
whcK* shall ini])r\>vement stop ^ 

rroviih'nce,” said tin* captain, ‘‘ by whicli 
tlu'Si' thiims are framed and adajited, seermi 
to work on a plan of p(*rpetuai ])rogress, and to 
opt'U a iirospcct of growing brightness to all who 
will look lar enough. .Providence ])omts out 
one great tFUth respecting the tern jioral condition 
of mankind -which, if properly understood, Avoiild 
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banish all fear for the teni|)t>r^l ])r(^sp('ritv ol’ tJie 
wlioKi race in tlu; lonij run; an^l il' 'Inlv aetc'd 
upon, would \n\\. an ('nd to most (*1 thi' parlial 
disfress w hich now eiisl^/’ 

“ \\ hat Is that trutli 

“ ddiat J^ahoui' is a ]H)W(‘r of vvliieh Man is the 
niaelnne ; lind that ifs operation cam he limited 
onlv by the resource's of Man.” 

“ And how do you mean to act upion your 
knowleftiie of this truth, ca})tain ^ on liold 
very rc'bponsihhj situation; and I know' you are' 
not the man to let a truth lie by idle when you, 
liavo a firm hokf of if” , 

“ I have beeit thinkintr a, ^reat ijeal about my 
duty yi this nnVt^H*, J assure vou,” replica! the 
ca[)tain. “ The more [ consider the innuence 
of a n^overnment in ^aiidinp^ or ]K'rveitino this 
vast power of human labour, ihci more anxious 
I am to exercise my sliare of innuence pro- 
perly.” 

“ T thoup^ht,” said IMrs. ^^tonc', “ the only 
thini;' ejovernment hacUto do in this mattcu’ was 
to let people alone, and leave labour tfj fmd its 
right direction.” 

“ That is 4rue,” replied the captain, “ lar 
as the diffcrcid Id /ids of laboifc are in (juestion. 
It is no business of mine to pronounce a farmer’s 
labour better than a sho])~kec])er’s, or Jo sho^v 
favour to any one eJass more than to anotlier ; 
but it is in my ])ow'er to increase or lessen the 
usefulness of labour bv the ])olicy ] pursue.” 

“ For instance,” saict Mr. Slone, if you en- 
courage the division of laliour to thc^utmost that 

K 2 
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our supply \yill iiJilow, you increase its power 
inimeasurably.^ If, on the otlier hand, you v\('re 
to use your influence in ])ersua(ling our })('.()])!(' 
to Avork apart, eacli for j^iiinself, \ou would l)e 
wasting, to tlie utmost, the chief resource of the 
settlement.” 

‘‘ True,” said the captain; “ and thus may the 
cijcrgy of labour lie increased without bouiuls hy 
encoura^i.ig tlu' division of labour : for, by such 
division, the, same (juaiititv of labour furnislu's a 
* more abundant jiroduce : and the same nunaik 
applies to the encourai^cment of maciiint'i v; for 
machines shorten and assist all the ojHuations of 
industry to a <rreaUr decree tlian w(‘ can calcui- 
late. Jlut I have it in rny jxvyer also to afl’ect 
the extent of labour. I must take caie that the 
more mouths there are to iced, the more indus- 
try there is in raising food. 1 must allow no 
idleness, and see that ihe number of unpioduc- 
tive. labourers is not out of proportion to the 
productive.” 

“ You can do tliis in a little settlement like 
ours, captain ; but surely the rulers of an em])ire 
cannot 

‘ It is not the duty of the English govern- 
ment,” replied ‘ captain, ‘‘.to nujuire who is 
idle m the kingdom and who is not, .ind to 
punish or em'ourage individuals accordingly, 
Tliis wduld be an endless task, and an irksome 
one both to rulers and the ruled. But the same 
work may be done in a shorter way. (hivern- 
ments should protect the natural liberty of indus- 
try by removing all obstacles, — all bounties and 
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prolu])itic-is, — all devices Iwy whieli one set of 
people tries to obtain luifaii* ad\*anU^(‘s over 
.'inollier set. If lliis were fairly ^one, iiubsstry 
wo*ki find its natural reward and idleiu'ss its 
natural ]>unishnnai( ; •uuHlien^ uould be inutlicr 
more nor less unproduetive labourers than tiie 
uood of sot^elv would* r(S]uir(' ” 

I see ])laMd\,’’ said Mrs. Stone, “ tlic trutli 
* of wliat you have last said, but I wai^t to know 

Before slie roidt]^e\])lain wbat it*\vus that slie' 
wished to learn, a nle^sa^(' was bruiiyht in that 
tlie <>(uU!einen w'fwe wanted. 

Wiiieli of us i ” 

“ Both, sir, I Taney, 'riuwe has-been a meet- 
ing held under the grcuit rbestflW, and I be]ie\c‘ it 
is a deputation from tlui meeting that is waiting 
without. ’* 

Mrs. Stone said tliai iflww husband w'ould give 
her Ids arm, she slioukf like to go and sit in ilie 
poreli, and liear what was going forward. In 
answer to bis fears that she would be tired, slie 
deelared that conversation, like a book, i;^'fn'shed 
instead of fatiguing lier, and lliat she was quite 
disposed for njore of it. 

llill, who was one of the de]^itnlion, was sur- 
prised to see bis patient advancingand a])pearing 
fully able to walk with her busliand’s assistance, 
fruiting his advice to the inclinations of^bis jia*- 
licnt, (which medical ifien know it is often wise 
to do,) he doubted not tliatshe would find tlie air 
reviving; and if she wt^s strong enough to be 
amused, nothing could be better for 1*01*. So tiie 

Jt 3 
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lady was soon seated in tlieporcli witlidier pillow 
at her back, and a Iol^ at jier fe('t for a foolsiool, 
and a straw hat, as ]ar<^e as a A\ est India jilati- 
ter’s, on lier head. Little Mary saw from a dis- 
tance tliat something was doing in the ])oreli, jind 
came to look on. 81ie lt:ul left her mamma on 
tlio bed an liour l)ek)re, and had no ;dea of see- 
ing her anywhere (dse tliis day. 

“ Mannna ! mamma!" cried the didightedthild, 
trying to elimh the s('at. Lake im* wy, on your 
lap, mamma'; I want you tojuss me.” 

Her })apa lifted her upon the si’at, and she 
nestled wilh her hi'ad on Imr mamma’s sljoulder, 
and would not go U> play again, though her com- 
panions came and peej)ed and called her. They 
all looked in in iVaai, that tliey miglit eacn have 
a nod and a smile from Mrs. Stone, and then 
they ran away, and left Mary where she wished 
to he. ' 

“ Well, my friends,” said the captain to Hill, 
and Harrison, and Dunn, wliu composed the de* 
putation — “ take a seat and tell us what is your 
business:^ with us.” 

There liad hitherto been very little observance 
of ranks in tlie settlement, since^ tlie calamity 
wliicli, befalling ^]] alike, had reduced all to one 
level. On the "j^resent occasion, liowever, the 
deputation persisted in remaining standing and 
ttneovamed. 

Tlieir business was to leport tliat a meeting of 
the people had been held to consider what were 
their resources, with a v.ew to providing a per- 
manent establishment for the captain as theif: 
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chief magistrate, and for Mr. Stone astlieir cliap- 
lain and the schoolmaster of th(^ society. They 
j)ro])()Hed to build a good liouse eaeli, as soon 
as^tlie necessary tools sliould arrive ; and to set 
apart for cacli a s])ecffie(^ share of tlie juoductions 
of the ]j]ac(',til] the intro<luction of money should 
enable ih^m to }>ay ^ salary in the usual mode. 
This offer w;^s accompanied with many grateful 
ack*iio\vledgments of the benefits wljicli the So- 
ciety ImuI deriv('d from tire exertions of both gen- 
tlemen, and with ^]K)logies for thefreedom which 
liad prevaded in their intercourse while jioverty 
reduced all to n temjiorary equality. Now that 
they were rising abov^ w*vit was the time for 
each man to ta*ke liis own statioif again, and the 
gentfemen shoiild hencetortl#*^ treated with the 
deference which belonged to their superior rank. 

“ You are all in the wrong, my good friends,” 
cried the ca])tain, rising and throwing ofi‘ his 
cap. “ Upon my word, I don’t know what you 
mean. 1 am the son of a tradesman, and there- 
fore exactly on a level witli yourself, Mr. Dunn ; 
for I have done nothing to gain a higher rank. 
And I must difl'er from you so far as to say that 
such circunij^tances as we have lately been in arc 
the best test^of rank, and tb^t I, for one, would 
give not a fig for that sort of aignity which dis- 
appears just when the dignity of man should* 
show itself. If I was on an equalit)wwith you 

when we were all in «laijger together ” 

.But you were not, sir,” said HiJl ; “ and 
that was one thing which Dunn was to have said,^ 
but I suppose he forgot it. It is* because you 
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guided U8 llien, that we want you to govern us 
now. It was because you showed yourself supe- 
rior to us then, tliat we want to honour you now/’ 
“ Inde(xl!” said the captain. “ Well, tha"! is 
another matter. No man uin be more sensible 
than I am of the advantages of a gradation of 
ranks in society, jirovideddt be founded on a 
right principle : and 1 therefore cheerfully accept 
tli'e honours you ofler me, as well as the odic\i to 
whicli it is right they should belong, ht is for 
•you and not l^r me to judge whether I have de- 
served either the one or the other ; and there 
would be no true humility tJii questioning your 
decision. Will you^be pleased to make known to 
those who hav^e sent you my gratification at pos- 
sessing their gooch^i.-pinion, and’ my accejicancc 
of the ofiice they propose, and of their plan fur 
maintaining the charges of sucli an office/*’ 

The deputation bowed low. 

“I shall wish,” continued the captain, “to 
call a meeting of the whole society, in order to 
explain the principles on which I shall proceed 
in my government, and to obtain their advice 
respecting some regulations, and their consent to 
others which I may wish to adopt for the public 
good. This meeting, however, cannot be held 
till the return of o*fer messenger from Cape Town 
shall enable us to calculate our resources for 
maintenance and defence.** 

Tlie three messengers bovved again, and then 
turned to Mr. ^tohe for his reply. He thus 
spoke : «* 

“ 1 receive with much satisfaction your request 
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that I will continue iny cxerti#)ns ar> tlie ^niide of 
your religious services, and as teacher of 
yoi^r children. Such a re<|uest nn])li(‘s niiudi 
that it is ^ratifyin^ nje to know. It jni]>ju's 
that vour interest in concerns of the hiL’h(‘St 
importance is not h'ssemal by the anxieties which 
have ])ressed nj)on you of late : and if not lessened, 
v\e ;nay hope it is incnuised ; for if ad\crsi1»y 
does not harden the heart, it soften^ it: if it 
does inTl make us discontented v\id 4 Providenca^, 
it must draw us towards God. — Your request ' 
also imjilies that the immediate jnessurc of your, 
adversity is past, or^yoy would not \ni tliinkinn 
of ^dvin^ up the.lahour of ydlir children in order 
that Vhey inight#be taught h\^ie, or of sparing 
some of your earnings for sucii a purposix — 
Again: your rcijuest implies that you have that 
opinion of my sinvices which it has been my 
endeavour to earn, and wYich I shall labour no 
less diligently to retain. — These considerations 
leave me no inclination to object to your plan, 
except in one particular,” 

Here every body looked eager to ktiow the 
nature of the objection. Mr. Stone contmued, 

“ The capfcain is right in accepting a salary 
for his office^ — because the fcenefjt cannot in 
such a case he apportioned to individuals so 
that each may afford a recompense for the good 
he receives. The blessings of a good govern- 
ment are general in tlie society governed ; and 
all onglit to pay their share for those blessings ; 
and none can know what amount, of evil he 
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escapes by ynitler sucli a governifient. But 
the case ik difibrent with services like mine ; and 
tiie reward should therefore be differently given. 
Let every man who finds, himself benefited' liy 
my religious services bring me such a portion of 
his temporal goods as he is inclined to offer. 
Let every father, whose children are taught by 
me, set apart whatever he may thhik an e(iuiva- 
lent for the pains I shall bestow. If 1 find I am 
possessed of'^ more than I want for present and 
future purposes, I will return/ a part. If 1 have 
^Hot enough, I will ask for more.” 

“If I might venture fo ^‘peak**, sir,” said Hill, 
— “this is all vcryuvell between, you and us v\ho 
understand one another so well ; but this is not 
the rule to go upon with all pastors and school- 
masters, is it? ” 

“ I believe you will always find,” replied Mr. 
Stone, “ that the work'o^’ any office is best done 
where the reward is proportioned to the labour, 
instead of being given in the form of a fixed 
salary. In many government and other offices, 
this caniiot be done with any jirecision ; but 
where <it can be, it should be ; whether in the 
case of a pastor or a schoolmaster,* or any other 
labourer for the# public. Magistrates, soldiers, 
domestic servants, and others, must be paid by 
salaries^ but in every office where the benefit 
can be estimated in individual cases, let the pay- 
ment be made acoordingly. This may he de- 
pended upon as the best way of making the la- 
bourer exert himself, and exciting the benefited 
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to make tlie most of liis c:fertio?is. ^ May I 
trouble you to explain my viewstto your com- 

And then, after a^cw more expressions of 
mutual jrood will, the parties separated. 

AV ben Mr. Stone turned to speak to his wife, 
he saw tears. upon her cheek. She was still 
wealf-sj)irJted, and the honour paid to her Im^- 
hand baj alleeted her. lie calmed her by turning' 
h('r atti'iition to the inijirovement v\4jich must be 
takinn- place in thctifiairs of the settlement, if its 
inhabitants eouhl thi^ meet to deliberate on its* 
judicial interests. • 

“ Ves, indeed,” said the caputn, “ tlie ap- 
])ointnTent of a disputation to messa<j;es like 

these is a [iretty good iiroof tliatVe arc getting 
u]i in the world.” 


Chapter VI1*1. 

A BRIGHT SUNSET. 

One fine evening, about the beginning of^Feliru- 
ary, — that is,* near the end of summer at the 
Cape, — a very'extraordinary fe^ht was seen by 
Our settlers. Tbe bovs wlio were climbing trees 
for fruit perceived it first, and made siuji haste 
down IVoni their perches, and shouted the news 
so loudly in their way home, that in a few minutes 
every one wais out at the door, and all formed 
in a body to go and meet the new arfival. This 
arrival was no other than a load id waggon, 
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drawn by cdij^ht *oxeii ; a scanty team at the 
Cape, where they sonieliines iiarness twelve or 
sixteen. 

There was a nioniei\lai\y anxiety about what 
tliis way^on ini^ht he, and to whom it iniydit be* 
lonp^; lor it did now' am) then happen that a 
mwv hand of settlers, or a travidlinp; party from 
Cape Town, ])assed through the \illag(;, am’ re- i 
([nested such hospitality as it wovdd, in the pre- 
sent cas(% Inv e been ineonvenamt or iinpc)ssible 
to grant. The young eyes Cf the {)arly, how- 
ever, presently diseoveiaal diat tht‘ driver of the 
team was their fricmd ICmhard tin* labourer, their 
messenger too Capc^ Tow n, ofvvjioni they spoke 
every day, but they little? expiu'U'd to see 

hack again so a( on. Jt was lliehard assuredly. 
TIh'V could tell tiie crack of his whip fioin that 
of any other dr,\er. d'he cajitain waved his cap 
above Ins head and cheered ; every man and boy 
in th(‘ settlement cheered ; the mothers held up 
their babies in the air, and the little ones strug- 
gled and crowed lor joy# The oxen quickened 
their pace at the noise, and Kichard stood up in 
fiont of the waggon, and shaded his eyes with his 
cap from the setting sun, that he i/iiglit see who 
was wlio in the U^tle crowd, and A'helher his old 
mother had come out to meet him. lie saw her 
presenljy, leaning on the cajitain’s arm, and then 
he returned the cheer with might and main. A 
load of anxiety w:?s removed from his mind at 
that moment. He had left his companions in 
a destitute state, without shelter, or arms, or 
provision beyond tlic present day. He had not 
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receiver! any tidings of them w.'js impossible 
he should; and a hundred times during his jour> 
iH^y home, h(^ liad ])ictured to himself the scttle- 
mci?t as he might lind it. Sometimes he fancied 
it deserted by ail who Had strength to betake 
tlu'msrdves to the distant villages : sometimes he 
imagined it wasted by famine, and desolated by 
Wild Inaists or tnore savage men. At such times 
1 k' thought how little probable it was that one so 
infirm a« bis inothcT- shoitld survive the least of 
the hardships that i^l vvere liable to and tbough 
he confided in the ca})tain’s parting promise to 
take care of hert he^carccly expected to meet* 
lier a^ain. Now, he hacT see» her^willi his own 
eyes, ^md he sa\v also that the general appear- 
ance oi the throng before him^tt^^ healthful and 
gladsome, and Ids heart overflowed with joy. 

“ God bless you, God bless you all ! ” he 
cried, as lie jiusiied lii^ way through the crowd 
which had outstripped Ids mother and the cap- 
tain. 

Let 1dm go ; do ^ot stop him,’* exclaimed 
several, who saw his eagerness to be aUlds mo- 
ther’s side: and they turned away and patted the 
oxen and adnyred the waggon, till tlie endirace 
was received ai^d the blessing gj^en, and Richard 
at liberty to greet eacli friend in turn. 

“ Tell me first,” said be, in a low voice to Mr. 
Stone, “ ave all safe? Have all lived ^irongh 
sucb a lime as you miffet have had of it 

“ All but one. We have lost George Prest. 
\Te could ill spare Ifim ; but it was God’s 
will.” 

•L 
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Ricliard Jpoke^l for Georp^e’s failirr, vvlio ap- 
peared to be ^lakin^ ac(|iiainlanee vvjtiithe 
but had otdy turned awav to hide tie' tears which 
lie could not check. Hiyhard wrun^- ]iis liand 
in silence, and was not disposed for some time to 
go on with his talc or liis questions. 

The first thing he vvanU'd to know was where 
and how his friends were living. ' 

‘ You shall see jiresently,” said tlie ca])taiii. 
And, as soon as they turned round tlie foot of tlie 
hill, he did see a scene wlkch astonished him. 
Part of the slope before liim, ricii with summer 
verdure, was inclosed )vith a rude fence, within 
which two full gro'Vn and three \ oung anlfdupes 
were grazing. In another paddock were tig' grey 
mare and her fp'ffl'. Across tlie sparkling stream 
at the bottom of the slojie lay the trunk oi a tree 
which served as a foot-bridge. On the other side 
at some little distance the wood, in its nclu'st 
beauty. Golden oranges shone among tlie dark 
green leaves, and vines were trained from one 
stem to another. On tl\e outskirts of the wood 
were the dwellings, overshadowed by the oaks 
and chestnuts which formed their corner-posts. 
Plastered with clay, and rudely thatched, they 
might have beep^ taken for the Imts of savages 
but for their superior size, and for certain a[)- 
jiearances round them which are not usual among 
uncivirtzed people. A liandrmll, made of stones, 
was placed under qpver bbside one of the dwell- 
ings ; a sort of work-bench was set up under one 
of the trees^ where lay the implements of various 
employments which had been going on when the 
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arrival of the wap^pron Lad c^ll^d evwy one from 
jus work. The materials for stravv^jdattinp^ were 
scattered in the porcli, and fishioLT-nets lay on 
lli<‘ hank of the strea^i to dry. Tiie wliole was 
eanopird over with the iduest of summer skies. 
Dark mountains rose beliind. 

“ Whi are just in time to show you our village 
])ejoi^i suns('t,”*said the ca})tain, observing hovv 
th(' hist level rays were glittering on the stream. 

And is this our home?’* said Kicdiard, in 
(juiet astonishment.# “ Is this tlm oare, ruined 
place 1 left five months ago? Who has helped 
you ? Your ownlianfTs c^n never have clone ail 
this.” 

“ INLiiture, — oi; He who made nature — has 
given us the means,” replied the 4 ;a])tain ; “ and 
our own hands liave clone the rest. Well-directed 
la)>our is all wc have had to depend on.” 

“ Wonderful 1 ” cried Richard. “ The fields 
are tilled ” 

“ IW simple, individual labolir. Tliere can be 
little combination in tillage on a small scale where 
didVrent Kinds of w’ork must succeed ea®h other, 
instead of being carried on at the same liroe.” 

“ These hciises and so many utensils ” 

“ Are tlic ]) 4 oduce of a division of labour as 
extensive as our resources would allow.” 

“ There must have been wise direction as well 
as industrious toil.” 

Yes,” said Mr. »^tone, jmiling, “ we have 
been as fortimate in our unproductive rfs in our 
productive labourers.” * , 

And have you had plenty for all ? ** 
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“ Abundf^cc l>3cause we have had no more 
un})rodiictive jabourers than we really wanted, and 
not a single idle person in the society, except in- 
fants in arrnsd’ 

“ 1 don’t see that you want anything,” said 
Richard, laughing ; “ I might have spared my 
journey, I think.” 

You will not say so,” replied the captain, 
“ when y^ju see how behindhand we arc in some 
things from a deficiency of labour.’' ^ 

“ Of labour !’’ cried Ricluufd ; “ I can lielp but 
little there. I bring but one ])air of hands you 
know. — There arc the <^xeb to be sure.” 

“ And nuipli -besides, full as valuable as eitlier. 
The waggon will save many a \veek’s or tponth’s 
work of all oig;|)eople, if we consid(‘r the toil of 
conveying goods from jilace to place with tlie 
hands only, or w'ith such })oor contrivances as 
ours have been. This' w,aggon would have saved 
a store of labour if wc had had it at harvest time. 
Many a long day''s work did it cost us all to carry 
our corn in bundles, aiyl on hurdles, or in the 
few sacks w’e had. Such a waggon as this \vould 
have i^rried it in a day, and we should have 
liad all tlie rest of our labour to spare for other 
things.” ^ 

“ f hope,” said Mr. Stone, “ you have brought 
the materials for a w^ater-rnill. Jt is a pity sucli 
a fall fff water as there is yonder should be 
wast('d.” ^ 

“ I have brought all hut such as we may get 
out of our wood,” repliAl Richard. “ It would 
liave been folly to load the waggon with wood- 
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work wlien wc liave so innuc]^ timVe>‘ at hand. 
JJut I liavo brought all the necess-yv^ Urols/' 

“ \V e shtall make a ])rodigious saving of labour 
then;,” said the captayi. ‘‘ We are obliged to 
k(!e{) three handniills constantly at work ; and 
(‘ven so can scarcely get flour enough for our 
daily wants. When Our mill is up, it will grind 
oiir whole stock in a week, and one man will be 
enough to look after it.” 

As •[ had not room to bring everything,” 
said lliehartl, “ I# liave been more particular 
about a good supply of tools than about articles 
of machinery, t tli^ught we might make ma- 
chinery with tools more easily .tl^n wc could 
make ^lols with yaachinery.'’ 

“ Very right. You brought ^ijie simple ma- 
chinery by which we could make the comjdi- 
cated : for both are machinery and botli are 
tools. Tools are sim|Je •machinery ; and ma- 
chinery is a complicated tool. So you have 
brought the means by which weT may get toge^ther 
the parts of a forge; |nd then the forge will in 
its turn make and keep in repair our toofe. But 
was the Governor willing to advance these,goods 
for us 

“ Perfectly when he heard ^hat a variety of 
things we hoped to send by and by in exchange 
for them. I told him we were honest jieople, 
wlio hoped to pay for the lielp we wantccl : and 
when lie heard how w^ll we .were doing before 
we were robbed, he said he W'ould trust uS for the 
debt, for he thought, for 5ur own sakefi, we should 
keep a better watcli hencefortJi.” 


\3 
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“ \Vc must see to'tliat without delay' Richard.” 

“Yes; sir: and 1 have l)rou^lit arms and 
powder; and we have nnnh' an arran^cnn'iit 
about excliani^ing-. Tlie Governor sa\s ii is hatd 
Ujion oiir settlement and others to liave to send 
so far as Cape Town ; so he is to despatch a ship 
to an appointed place on the coast, only liliy 
miles from hence, and there we and ail the s('t- 
tiers bet\yeen this place and the mountains to the 
soLitli are to send our fruit, and our corn, and 
our hides, and ostrich fea^diers, and an\thm^ 
else we may have, to be exchanged for jioudcr, 
and iron, and any manufactured thinys that we 
cannot p^et f(,tr ourselves, d'lie convenience is so 
great, that among so many settlements \ve can 
well afford to d^ray the expense of the little voy- 
age ; and, when I look round me, sir, 1 have no 
fear of our not being able to pay off our debt, if 
we can but keep thieves at a distance.” 

When the waggon had crossed the stream 
(which was easy in its ])resent shallow stat(‘) 
everybody was eager to^ begin to unpack ; but 
the captain forbade any such proceeding till the 
morni^ng. It was necessary that Richard should 
superintend ; and Richard was ypry tired ; so, 
when the oxen were taken out, the curious were 
obliged to content themselves with peeping and 
prying under the leather covering, ddicre ap- 
peared*^ a tempting store of packages, but so 
neatly done up, that nothing could be seen of 
them bat here and there the blade of a saw, or 
the edge of a ploughshai^3, or the stock of a mus- 
ket. 
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Some Oiie asked wliollief^walcli should not be 
k(^])t over their new wealth (turin^ tlie nip lit. — 

No doubt,” the captain replied. • TIun'e \va 
JittR) fear of another atleni])t from tlie Bushmen 
at jiresent ; but there Coivid not be too mucli care 
in walchinp:.” 

Arnall stigpested that the w'atchers should be 
furnislunl with fire-arms, and olTered his own 
servtees in that case, as he wuis accustomed Vi 
handle musket. This seemed so feasonable, 
that Richard undertook to produce* two muskets 
and a small barrel of jiowder. Arnall was pro-* 
perly thanked, whih^one said to another that hi^ 
love of liandlin^ fire-artns must be very strong 
to overcome tlu* dislike of night-%ir and fatigue 
in one wiio was*so fond of his A^ase. 

While Richai ‘d was busy iip^n tlie waggon, 
Arnall was seen to be talking very earnestly with 
liini, till Richard laughed aloud, when the gen- 
tleman marched oil* whh a very haughty step 

“ What is the matter, Richard V said the 
captain 

“ Wiiy, sir, Mr. Arnall came to beg me to 
transgress your orders so far as just to*un])ack a 
razor and soaj) for him. He says lie sliall not 
feel himself again till he is shaved, and I suppose 
that is tlie rcllsoh he skulked Ibehind so when I 
W'ould have spoken to him at first.” 

He need not be ashamed of his be^rd,” '^id 
the captain, “ for w^ are all in the same plight. 
It is just live months since* we have had a razor 
among us.” 

“ But the best of it is, sir,’' said Richard,* 
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“ that I have got no razors. It was .-hat made 
Mr. Arnall so an^ry. I am sure 1 am sorry; 
but being sha/ed inyscdf only once a week, it 
never came into my mind how much gentlemen 
think of being shaved e^ery day.’’ 

“ We must forgive you an omission here and 
there,” said the captain, “if we find you ha\c 
had a good memory on the whole.” 

“ You will please to remember, sir, that T had 
no list, for want of paper to make one. ,A11 the 
way as J went, I kept planning and saving over 
to myself what I should get; and at last it oc- 
curred to me that if I coub,l not Iiave pen and 
ink, I might find a slate, and so 1 did.” 

“ You pickld one up by the load-side, I sii|)- 
pose.” 

“ Yes, sir ; I' found a flat piece and a sharp 
piece, and wrote down whatever occurred to me 
that we should want ; hut I never once thou^lit 
of razors. There are scissors enough, however, 
and Mr. Arnall may clip his chin, if he can per- 
suade tlie ladies to lend him a pair.” 

While Arnall was examining, and priming, and 
loading fiis piece, his good-humour returned; 
and as lie held up his head and paced backwards 
and forwards beside the waggon, he jiresentcd a 
very good example to all who wished to learn how 
a sentinel should look. It did not make liim 
angry tQ see the little hoys imitating him in the 
morning, till one of them put his hand to his chin 
in a way not to be mistaken. It was impossible, 
however, to find out whether they were laughing 
at his beard or at liis wish to be rid of it. 
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SIGNS 01» TllK TIMES. 

It was just sucli a ^bright morning as every 
body bad bojH'd for. The cdiildren, always ready 
to innke a festival, bad been stirring early, anj 
with two or three; grown-up playfeWows liad 
gom' into tbe wood for green bongljs, of wbich 
they stuck U]) soint' at llie doors of ibe houses, 
made a sort of e;^ino|n^or others over the precious 
vehicle wliich contained»their treasures, and car- 
ried a waving grvvc about Ih^settlotnent, singing 
and Ufssing tbeif liats. They <^ave three clieers 
to tbe captain when he came furlli to see what 
was doing , and they would have bestowed the 
honour ol three times three on Ricliard. liad not 
his mother appeared, holding up her finger as a 
signal lor silence. Her son, over-wearied with 
ids journey, w^as still unawakened by the bustle 
})efore the door, and «he was unwilling that his 
rest should be disturbed. Eager as these bo\s 
and girls were for the pleasure of the unjmeking, 
they were considerate enough to leave their hero 
to Ids repose* and marched ftf in silence, re- 
solved to wait ])atiently till noon, if need should 
be, for the commencement of the grand ceremony 
of the day. 

The gentlemen ineanwhiU were ])lanning how 
tills eeremony miglit be best conducted.* It was 
well worth consideration ; for, as Ahey agret'd, 
the introduction of machinery into a ^ciety w Ideh 
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had dependad oii^ pure labour was a far more 
rational occasion of public rejoicinn^ than t]ios(3 
which, in larger coiiiimuiities than tliofrs, lialit 
up candles in the wiiulovvs and bonfires in 'the 
market-places. In rejoicings for national vic- 
tories, there is always niucli to trouble the spirits 
of many. Some are nu»urning the (b atli of 
friends, and others grieving over the woes tjf liai 
millions who suflcr by war ; and many leid 
shame and horror that so barbarous a ci*slom an 
war should subsist among those wlio pvoless a 
religion of peace. But, on the ])r(‘scnt occasion, 
the joy of one was tlie^ jo*,' oPall ; and it wa!4 
fully justified^ by the acquisition the society bad 
made. If some one bad discovered a gohj mi no 
in the midst of* their dwellings, he would not 
have conferred such means of wealth as Richard 
by his single w’aggon-load of w^ood and iron. 
Labour was that of vvhlcl^t there was the greatest 
deficiency in the community ; and the means of 
sliortening and easing labour w^as therefore tlio 
most valuable present wdiicli could be conferred. 
While the gentlemen understood this fully, tho 
children picked it up after their own manner. 
One had heard his father say that if lie could but 
lay his hand on ^ plough again, jie should feci 
as much at ease as a prince; for bread itself was 
hardly worth the slavery of tillage without tooJs. 
Anotlu^t had seen Ids mother sigli when slio 
looked at the tattered garments of licr cliildren 
and rem-embered that she had not wherewith to 
repair the old or make nCw. Another had oii- 
served the captain cast many an anxious look 
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upon the trail walls and sU^I^t roofs of their 
il\v(‘llings, and had Jearnod, theref(^e, td dread a 
suniincr tcm})est or a winter snow. And now 
the renanlie's ior tliese ^vils and fears liad arrived, 
'^riie fathers iniglit drive tlie plough and rejoice 
jin their manly toil : the mothers rniglit ply the 
needle and sing over flieir easy task ; and soon 
the t]iun(l(n--el(5ud might hurst overhead, or the, 
frosty winds swa^ep f)y, vvithoat fear tkat tender 
intants would be driven forth from^a tottering 
house into the stonw. It was truly an occasion 
of rejoicing; and none were more sensible of 
this than Kieliartl, .15 Height he seen by the 
briolitncss of his countenan(*(i*w}>ei%]ie at lengtli 
eamo yiit, rcfreiyied and full of apologies for 
having kept every body waiting. , 

Th(! waggon had been (hawn into the shade 
wlana' there was open space large enougli to 
admit every body to a peifect view of what was 
going on ; for, the contents being common pro- 
perty, the ca])tain desired tliat there should be an 
etjual knowledge amony^liis people of what their 
riches consisted of. The ohl people were seated 
in a row under the tree ; and the others ringed 
in a circle, wij.h the exception of Richard and 
two or three ipoiv’, who were ^engaged in the 
centre, and Arnall, who, with a look of prodi- 
gious importance, jdaced himself somewhat in 
advance of .his companions. He folded hi? arms 
and looked on in sil(?hce wdyle the larger arti- 
ch's were being unpacked, displayed, andVarried 
to the place appointed for them by tjie captain. 
But wiien some smaller packages appeared, con- 
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taining tlie^carpQnlcr’s lesser tools, or drugs, or 
linens atid \V)oilens, or needles and liardware 
articles, &c., &c., he stepped rt)rward lovyaids 
the captain, ruid pro])Osect tliat, as tln^ society was 
now restored to a state of civih/atien, he should 
resume the employment for wlncli he icdt him- 
self most fit, and should tiike jiossession ol these 
^articles in order to retail them to customers as, 
before. » 

13 y wh^U light do you propose to take sucli 
possession asked the capt^in, as much amused 
as lie was astonished. 

}3y right of purchase^ like an honest man.” 
replied Armt’!,- piKling out a canvas hair from 
some corner of his apparel, ,and displaving a 
pretty large /vnount of gold com. i did not 
presume upon this ground of sujieriority to my 
companions while we had nothing among us to 
laiy or sell ; hut now Uiat we are coming out of 
a state of barbarism, it is time that we should be 
resuming our several stations.” 

“ I wonder you do pot perceive, sir,” said 
tlie captain, “ tliat a new test of rank has been 
inirodnced by our late circumstances. Our mem- 
ber, rank according to the comparative utility of 
their labours ; ^nd many her-e possess a better 
title than the having saved a hag of their own 
j^old from the flames. Th' re arc some, sir, who, 
while you were looking after^our gold, snatclnal 
infants from destruction,” which is a somewhat 
greater service to the community. Pray, to 
vvliorn do ]mu propose to pay your gold in ex- 
change for these goods 
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“ To yourself, as governol. ’i 

“ This property is not mine, i am* only the 
trustee in whose hands it is ])laced. If you wish 
to trade with money, k ipust be in some other 
society where money is valuable, which it will 
not be here for some time to come.” 

Observing that some of the people looked sur- 
► })rise4 at hearing that money could be utherwisg 
than vahia})lc, the captain continued, 

“ Keep your coin, sir, and take^care of it, 1 
alvise you ; for 1 ‘liope to see the time when 
gold and silver will pass from hand to hand ; but^ 
much must be dono^hrst. We must have more 
productions befttte a regular%y8te» of exchange 
can take ])lace;*and that exchange will be of 
the ])roductions themselves for sojm; time before 
we find it convenient to pay in coin ; and before 
coin can come into common use among us, there 
must be more of it than your bag holds, Mr. 
Arnall.” 

“ What is to be done then, captain? How 
am I benefited by the arrival of tliese goods?’' 

“ Your labour will be made easier, that is all. 
Labour is still the purchase money ofever^ thing 
here.'^ 

Arnall had* no heart to regain any longer. 
He walked away by himself, vexed that he had 
let out the secret of Ids gold, and sighing for the 
gentility of keeping a shop in preference to tlie 
drudgery of liand-lalTour. Jvlobody looked after 
him, and nobody wislied for his mOney-bag 
while so many better things were s,})read before ^ 
their eyes. 

M 
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One packanre,..(lircc*ted to Mr. Stone, drew 
more tears t^om the beholders than had been 
shed since llie first day of their niisforiiine. .The 
governors chaplain at Ca^e Town having learned 
from Richard that every book in the settlement 
had been destroyed with other possessions, liad 
sent a supply of such as lie imagined would be 
piost useful in their circumstances. On tlie first 
day of the week the people bad assembled re- 
gularly for \yorship, when Mr. Stone, in’* addition 
to bis addresses, had recited ‘such portions of the 
Scriptures as he could sufficiently remember to 
convey the sense, Jt.was'iiot to be expected 
that his flock in general should know and re- 
member as much of the sacred hooks as himself; 
but many an cme was surprised and luimbled to 
find bow imperfect and liow unconnected were bis 
own notions of the sense and design of even the 
most important parts of the sacred volume. Find- 
ing amid.st their distresses the need of that which 
tiiey had not hitherto sufficiently prized, and 
having in Mr, Stone a fripnd ever ready to help 
them to* what they wanted, when, with a Bible 
at hand, they miglit, perhaps, have put off the 
inquiry to a future day, it strangely happened 
that some learnec(^ more of what w&s in the Bible 
when there was not a copy within many miles, 
than they had done wlien there was one in every 
fa*mily.* Tiicy were much assisted by Richard’s 
old mother, whosComemoVy was better stored 
witli soihe parts of Scripture than even Mr. 
Stone’s. Wlien siie found her sight beginning 
1,0 fail, she applied herself to learn that wliich 
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she could never more read and, by the help of 
her good son, she accomjilished h^r wish. Dur- 
ing^ his absence, it had been a frequent custom 
for groups to gatlicr ]^ound tlie aued woman in 
the ])orch, when the toils* of the day were done, 
to listen to a psalm, or a parable, or a discourse, 
vvliich would send tht’m liome to tlieir rest full 
, of cijlm and Serious thought. They were thus 
prepared to value the precious gift tyhicli theV 
receive(> from the chaplain ; viz. several copies 
of the whole Bibkvmany more of life Testament, , 
and some otlier works of a kind likely to turn to 
the best account*tlie4mpression8 which late events* 
could not but have made up<in the^n. 

This gentlemjin had been thoughtful enough 
also to send a file of newspapers, just arrived 
from England. They were by this time of old 
date ; but never did the most eager ])olitician, 
the most anxious specylator, open bis wet nevvs« 
paper at a London break fast -table so impatiently ‘ 
as the dullest and slowest of* readers in our set- 
tlement devoured every paragraph from the new- 
est and most important to the very advertise- 
ments of a year and a half before. Everj^ thing 
was presently forgotten for these papers ; the 
accuBlomed Labour, the unusual festival, the new 
riches, all were nothing in comparison of new’s 
from England. They even forgot their good 
manners towards Mr. Stone, pee[»ing #ver his 
shoulders and pressing upon him while he glanced 
over the intelligence of the latest date. • lie was 
able to make allowance for their eagerness, and ^ 
with a good-natured smile gave up the sheet he ^ 

2 
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hold, and invited hivS wife to walk with him, judg- 
ing that his j)eo'|)]e niiglit communicate more 
freely, and cVijoy their new pleasure with less 
restraint, in his absence. *' 

He had seen enoi.gli to fill his mind with 
thouglits of his own land ; but in a little while 
his interest returned to the society in which his 
lot was cast, and he encourageii in his companion 
iind himself the most cheering hopes of the im- 
provement of the social condition of all. He 
directed her' attention to tiie j)articular circum- 
stances on which he founded his hopes. 

“ See, my dear,” said Ik''. “ On that fall of 

the stream will be our 'mill; in that nook our 
saw-pit ; behind that inclosure our forge. The 
stables for the bullocks are to*^be built yonder. 
I began to be Kfraid the sheep and cows would 
arrive from the mountains before wc had produce 
to give in exchange fo'* them, or a winter fold to 
secure them in ; but there is no saying how ra- 
pidly we may get forward now we have so many 
means of saving our labour.” 

“ That reminds me,” said Mrs. Stone, “ of 
wliat I was wishing to ask you. I see clearly, 
and I Suppose the most ignorant person in the 
Bcltlcment secs, how useful machinery is in a 
case like ours, where the great oEject is to save 
labour. But are those in the wrong who dislike 
the extensive use of machinery in countries, such 
as England at the present day, where the great 
object is to find employment for labour ?” 

“ Clearly wrong, in my opinion,” replied her 
husband ; ‘“because, till the human race reaches 
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its bi^liefi^ poiilt of attainijient, there must be 
always sometliiiip: more to-clp; awd the more 
power is set at liberty to do it, th^ better. Till 
all yie arts and sciences are exhausted, till Nature 
has furnished the last^of her resources, and man 
found the limit of his means of making use of 
them, the greatest possible supply of human la- 
bour is wanted, and if is our duty to make the 
utmo^st possible saving of it.” 

“ I remember,” said his wife, “ wh^t the cap- 
tain said about labour being a power of which 
man is the machine ; and I see ho*^ it must be 
for man’s advantage to economise this power to 
the utmost. BiU I^caijnot reconcile this with 
the evils caused by the introdwctlon^of machinery 
where. labour is gibundant.” 

** I do not deny the evil,” tgplied her nus- 
hand *. “ but I see that the distress is temporary 
and partial, while the advantage is lasting and 
universal. You have .lizard of the dismay of 
those who got their living by copying manu- 
scripts, when the art of printing was intro- 
duced ?” 

'‘Yes ; and that many thousands jiow are 
maintained by printing to one who used copy 
for bread. The case is the same with cotton- 
spinning, I ktjow. Where one was employed to 
spin by hand, hundreds are nSw maintained by 
spinning with machinery ; and thousands of times 
as much work is done.” 

“ Such a result m any one case, my dear, 
shows that the principle is a good ono; and if, 
in any other case, it appears not to^be good, we 

* M 3 
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may be pretty sure o|* finding thal the blame lies, 
- — not with the principle, — but with some check 
or other which interferes with it. Such checks 
are imposed by tlie bad policy of some govern- 
ments, and by the want union between tlie 
different parts of society. While the race at 
large has still so many wants and wislies im gra- 
tified, it ought to be an cas^)^ thing for anv (pian- 
tity of labour which is turned away from one 
kind of vyork to find employment in another. 
That it is not easy, is the fault of the conf>titution 
of society, ahd we should be far from remedying 
the evil by repressing the principle and restricting 
'the ])Ower of labour.*^ 

“ So you ^tlijnk* tlial if labour had its free 
course, all over the world, machinery might be 
extended to the utmost perfection without doing 
any thing but good to the whole of tlie race ?” 

“ I do. — And I see yet further evil in restrict- 
ing the use of machinery in any one country ; — 
that it invariably increases the amount of distress 
on the very s}X)t. Since no power on earth can 
sto]) the improvement of rnachinery in the whole 
world at, once, it does nothing but mischief to 
stop it in any one place. Wherever it is done, 
tliat ])lace is thrown back in the rpce of com- 
petition, and will soon suffer under a failure of 
demand for its jifoductions and manufactures ; 
because, by the aid of macliinery, they can be 
fumishef’ more cheaply elsewhere,” 

“ Then the only thing te be done is to open 
as many channels to’industry as possible, and to 
remove all obstructions to its free course V* 
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“ Just so. — Those in povjer shou'lcl do tliis by 
pursuing \he ‘ letling-akmg’ courtiti of policy ; 
and private individuals like you^and. me, my 
dear, can do no more than form right opinions, 
ancf when we are suje of them, spread them 
We can only influence by forming a fraction ot 
that miglity amount of power, — Public Opi- 
nion.’’ 

“ It will belong before we shall be wanted as 
advocates of the use of machinery in tjiis ])lace,‘' 
replied J\Irs. Stone. “ I* can scarcely imagine 
that in our lifetime there wdll be at^ complaints , 
of too great ai¥*abundance of productive ])ower.” 

“ AVhen wo ean«atford it, my dear, perhaps* 
we may indulge ourselves \vth.a^visil to Pmg- 
land, and then vte can judge for ourselves whe- 
ther it has been a good thing or not for our 
Yorkshire friends an(i neiglibours tliat improved 
machinery has been introduced there. If they 
have any trade at all, it ie owing to this cause, 
for they could never have supported a competi- 
tion with other manufacturing places by any 
means but this.” 

“Your father seemAvell enough satisfied with 
his trade,” said Mrs. Stone. “He and his peo- 
ple have suffered occasionally, as all do, Trom a 
temporary glut in the market ; but he has wit- 
nessed, throu^a long life, a ^adual and steady 
extension of trade with the gradual introduction 
and improvement of machinery, i oniy wish 
that our settlennent may have the same experience 
on the small scale which wilf suit our numbers. 
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Perhaps,” said her husband, “ if we should 
live to see aur graud-cluldren ^row up in this 
place, we^niay be able to pive them a lesson out 
of our exf)enence. I can fancy you, a venerable 
grandmother, sitting at a window of a handsome 
stone house on yonde^ slope, and saying to a 
grandchild, — 

“ ‘ I well remember cutting up our meat with 
stones, and cooking it in a hole. r in the ground 
bn the very 8[)ot where those tanpits are in use, 
preparing leather enough to maintain a, hundred 
people by il^' sale. Tiiere, \yjiere the threshing 
machines turn out corn on which tliousands are 
"to feed, stood our labourers with their flails, 
toiling to supply our little band with a scanty 
provision. '1 here, wliere that range of rnills is 
preparing dye-woods to be sent east and west, 
were hands whicli could ill be spared once em- 
ployed in chopping fuel for our nightly fires ; 
and, beyond, wliere tiiciiStraw-platting and basket 
manufactory employs a hundred and fifty of our 
population, sat liUle Betsy on the grass, trying 
to make a frame-work of twigs. And, on that 
side, where the brick-groiVnds and potteries ex- 
tend over three acres, did our first potter attempt 
liis first basin, unsteady and crooked as it was, 
for want of the machinery which now enables us 
to make such ware as we may well be proud of. 
There is now not a house within a hundred miles 
that ha'> not some of our blue and white tea-t 
ware, or a dinner service oC our yellow ware, or, 
at least, 3 ome of oulr brown basins.’” 
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“ Some*of our graud-cliTidrcn wjill surely be 
))Otters, if you be a true pi^ophct,” sjaid Mrs. 
Stone, laughing. 

Very likely. AikJ if they are, I hope they 
will be always on the wrftch to introduce every 
mechanical improvement into their business, as 
a duty to society iind to themselves.” 

Just then Kate was seen approaching. With 
manf blushes, she asked permission to spcal? 
with Mss. Stone in privalre. Mr. Stone imme- 
diately walked away, when Kate ex^dained that 
her lover was gone to consult the captain about 
his matrimonial* plaiis, and that she wished to* 
know whether Mrs. Sto*nc s^w ai^ improj)riety 
in their marrying while the settlement was in its 
present state. They did not mention it, she 
said, tvluie every thing was in a ‘precarious con- 
dition, and nobody knew whether they should 
remove or stay ; but nowt that help had arrived, 
and there was a general di&])osition to remain, 
her lover urged her to delay bo longer, and as- 
sured her that his work would be worth all the 
more to the society foif the help she could give 
him, as well as for the domestic comfort he should 
enjoy. ^ 

Mrs. Stone was quite of Robertson’s oj)inion. 
As long as the young peojde v^re sure of being 
able to provide for themselves so as to be no 
burden to the society, nobody bad any iglit to 
object to their marr^yng. In England, at pre- 
sent, this was too often neft the case,: but in 
their infant settlement, where there was more 
than work enough for every body, s?ie could see 
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no possible , objecti^6a to the parties pleasing 
themselves. She ’offered to ask Mr. Stone’s opi- 
nion, for Kate’s further satisfaction, though she 
knew very well what it^vvould be. — Mr. Stone 
was within hearing, ainl when the ca.se was put 
to him, smiled, and said that he sliould be happy 
to marry them on any day they might a})point. 
It was well for the young people, that that rule 
bf the former Dutch government at the Cape 
was given up, which obliged every body,, to go to 
Cape Town*^cO be married. would have been 
a wearisome and exj)ensive journey, and have 
^'caused a great waste of titije and much incon- 
venience to all coi\cernbd. 

As it w»as, the affair was soon settled. The 
captain not onl^ gave his appfobatipn, but in- 
sisted that a cottage should be built for Robert- 
son before the foundations of his own house 
were laid. Every body showed the same good 
will, so that the young couple enjoyed the first- 
fruits of all the mechanical labours of the settle- 
ment, taking care to repay them by their own 
exertion^^. Harrison's fi^st bricks went to build 
their walls, and the first pottery that came off his 
wheel graced their shelves. Links and Richard 
(who had become a carpenter) furnished Ro- 
bertson with a c($mplete set of farhiing tools, and 
the labourers employed their spare hours in re- 
jmirinif his fences and laying out a pretty garden, 
which Betsy and heryouag companions stocked 
with tW gay Ambers and rich fruits which 
abounded in the neighbourhood. Mr. Frest 
furnished Hides, which were timned by Fulton 
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into a set of cliair-bottoins and ^me -articles of 
bedding. Mr. Arnaii and Kate’s nrotlier-iiidaw, 
Hifl, ornamented ilie}|pst room with some stulfed 
birds of ricli })lumage, anfi a collection of tbe gay 
insects of that country. Kate was almost ashamed 
of possessing ornamental luxuries, whilst so many 
comforts were .wanting to those who, she said, 
deseiVed better than herself; hut Mr. ^tone tola 
her thatjt ought to be gratifying to all lovers of 
the public good to ^witness tokens oT pure tastes 
as well as of good will. Ills present was a range 
of beehives ; both t\^, stand and the hives being 
of neat workmanship, and ])ticgd just above a 
bed of svvcet-^nellmg lierbs, arranged and 
stoeke?l by his tvife. Kate determined in her 
own mind tliat her first bottle of mead sliould be 
S('nt to the j)arsonagc before the return of lier 
wedding-day. 

The first week-day holiday in the settlement 
was on the occasion of Robertson’s marriage, — a 
joyful day for all wdio were disposed to look 
round and see vvliat, unifer tbe protection.of Pro- 
vidence, bad been clfected, and what mo]^e was 
in prospect for the good of this united little com- 
munity. 

“ Let us stilf be united, let lA still be indus- 
trious,’* said the good captain to one and an- 
other ; “ let US, ^as one man, discounti^ance 
crime, if such a scourge should appear, — let us 
be tolerant of mere folly, aiul honour M^isdom 
and reverence virtue, and we shall be sure of en- 
joying all the happiness a benignant l^rovidenco 
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thinks good f^r us. Let us try whether it be not 
true of societies as well as of individuals, that 
Providence places their I'^bcst happiness within 
their own reach*” ' 
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HILL AND .THE VALLEY. 


CftAPHER I. 

EVEigr man his whim. 

• 

Among the hills, in a wild "district of South 
Wales, stood a dwelling, known to few and 
avoided by most of tlipsis whoso curiosity had 
led them to inquire concerning the inmates. 
This cottage was too bumble in its appearance 
to attract frequent notiy, and there was so mdeh 
difficulty in reaching that no call bul that of 
business was likely to bring any stranger. to its 
threshold. A, narrow path led up the hills to 
the foot of a 8|ecp flight of ste^s, made of rude 
stones, placed not very securely; At the top of 
a slippery bank above these steps was a gate, 
too high to be easily climbed, and toB well 
tethered to be quickly opened^ When one or the 
other difficulty, however, was overcome, the 
path lay direct to the porch of the pottage, on 
the bench of which lay sometimes a newspaper 
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or a tobacdo-pipe, and sometimes a ricketty 
work-basket» fill of undarned stockings, accord- 
ing as the master or mistress of the cottage had 
been sitting there to enjoy the air. No place 
could be more retired than this porch, for it was 
nearly surrounded by garden and orchard ground, 
and was screened by a thick hedge of elder on 
tlie side where the gate was placed. 

The maiter of this abode was John Armstrong, 
a hale man^ of seventy-nine. Its mist’^ess was 
Margaret Blake, his housekeeper, a middle-aged 
woman, but as old-fashioned in her habits and 
appearance as her venerable companion. They 
were both very stcange people in the eyes of 
everybody who knew them, being not only un- 
sociable with strangers, but preserving, as it ap- 
peared, an almost perpetual silence toward each 
other. They never sat in the same room, ex- 
cept at meal-times. Old Armstrong avoided the 
porch unless Margaret was busy within ; and 
«he looked out to see that he was gardening, 
Defore she brought her work-basket out into the 
sunshine. It was reported by the only person 
who had the opportunity by invitation of wit- 
nessing their domestic habits, that Armstrong 
always read the newspaper at breakfast, mused 
at dinner-time, and studied the Farmer's Journal 
at supper : so that Margaret did not forget her 
own language was a wonder to everybody ; 
especially as it was known that she had parted 
with hei parrot because Armstrong had as great 
a dislike to tame birds as to dogs and cats. 
There was music enough, however, to break the 
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Bilcnce which Margaret’s owi^ voic6 seldom dis- 
turbed. The little orchard was fiill of singing- 
hirils, wliose notes we|e far pleasanter than those 
of any chattering parr* t.^ Armstrong played the 
flute too ; and it whiled away the time to hear 
him play airs that she was tauglit to sing when a 
child on her mother’^ knee. Then there were 
othei; sounds sPS agreeable as music — the clink^- 
ing of the cliain when her master was letting 
down his bucket into the well ; aiuHlie creaking 
of the roller on tl«i smooth grass, and the whet-* 
ting of the scythe in the early morning. Now 
and then, too, Marfarekhad to go to the next 
town for groceries and others things which were 
wanted ; and tj^en it was necessary that she 
should speak and that people should speak to 
her ; and this practice, though it came very sel- 
dom, was enough to prevent her growing dumb. 

She generally went Uvite a year to the town, , 
which was four miles off. By her master’s de- 
sire, she kept so large a stock of all necessaries 
by her, that there was^o occasion to go oftener. 
He would not allow the name of “ necessary” 
to whatever would not keep so long .as six 
months. As do their food — he had the baking, 
and churning,, and the rearing and killing of 
fowls, done at home, that no oaker or market- 
man need come near his dw^elling. His garden 
supplied his table, except that he regularly 
brought home a joint*of mea^ after morning ser- 
vice on Sundays, the meat having been left for 
him at the house of an acquaintance, on the Sa- • 
turday. He sometimes went out fishing, and 
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thus varied his fa^e* quite enough for liis own 
satisfaction ; far he used to declare to a friend 
whom he saw occasionally, that he knew ,not 
what a prince could have l^bettcr than good milk 
in the morning, potatoes, artichokes, peas and 
cabbages, with sometimes fisli, flesh, or fowl for 
dinner, and a well-scasonfed basin of gruel at 
night. 

He was»as easily satisfied as to clothing. The 
same blue c^vat with its large yellow buttons, the 
same leather breeches, mottled stockings, shoe- 
buckles, and cambric stock, bad lasted him for 
many years, for he only wore them on Sundays ; 
and it was quite • enougii for Margaret to buy liis 
linen and the materials for his laboun^r s. frock 
when she purchased her own stuff ])etticoat in 
the fall of the year, and laid in her stock of 
winter oil. He would not even have more fre- 
quent intercourse with tdie shoemaker, though 
he wore many shoes. He sent his worn shoes 
to town twice a y6ar, and new ones were always 
ready to be sent back byrthe same messenger. 

when people live so retired as Armstrong 
and IK'S housekeeper, it is always supposed that 
they have some reason for dreading intercourse 
with their neighbours. It was believed, in the 
present case, that Armstrong was a miser, and 
that he kept a quantity of gold by him, of which 
he wa?' afraid of any body getting a sight. It 
was prophesied, mj^uy a time, that he and Mar- 
garet Would be found some day with their 
throats cut^ for the sake of this wealth. Tins 
was partly reasonable and partly false. Arm* 
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strong did keep money by jiim, *and it was 
tlierefbre likely that be would be fobbed, if not 
niun^cred, living in so jlefcnceless a way as his 
appeared to be. But'be^ was no miser. He 
liad been in trade in early life, and had lost 
money through the knavery of his partner. He 
immediately look a disgust to business, turned 
,all hejiad intoliard gold, bought this lone cot-, 
tage and two acres of ground, and laid by two 
hundred guineas in a chest which hc^kept under 
his bed. Not all life reasonings of his friends 
about the uselessness of cash thus locked up, not , 
all the hints that Tiis fife \%a8 not safe, not all the 
petitions of his only daughtei thatAer husband 
might be allowecl the use of the cash at a fair 
rate of interest, could induce him to unlock his 
chest. He declared that he would be cozened 
out of no more money ; that Ire was resolved to 
leave his child two hundred guineas, and would 
not put it into the power even of her husband to 
lessen the sum ; and as for lliieves, he knew 
how to fire a pistol well as any man, and 
could undertake to defend himself and Margaret 
and the cash-chest against more thieves* than 
were likely to .attack him. Of course, this was 
taken to be avarice ; but he w^s by no means 
so careful in his expenditure as he might have 
been : he allowed two-thirds of his fruit and 
vegetables to rot, rather than sell them or fet ofl' 
any of his land ; and wbat w^s more, he paid a 
boy for bringing a newspaper every mofning as 
far as the foot of the steps, where he went to 
fetch it as soon as the lad had turned Lis back. 
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No miser would taV'C'doiie this. A small yearly 
income arosf; from some commercial concern 
which was charged witiiyan annuity to hirm If 
any of this remained, after the expenses of re- 
pairs, clothing, &c., were defrayed, he gave it all 
away the next Sunday to the poor whom* he 
met in his way to the place of worship, except a 
-few shillings which he put into Margarets hands 
to answer any sudden occasion. 

One fin?^ summer morning ArmstiA)ng went 
to his arbour at the bottom df the garden to read 
the newspaper, preferring the smell of tlie lioney- 
suckles to the lieat of thet porch, where the sun 
was shining’ iu. 'MIe had left Margaret busy 
within doors, as usual at that, time of di y ; and 
was surprised^ when he had done reading and 
went in for his fishing-tackle, to find her dressed 
in her best, with her mob-cap and beaver, such 
as the Welsh women wear, of tlie shape of a 
man’s hat. She was putting a clean cloth into 
the basket which hung on her arm, and prepar- 
ing to set out, r 

“ Wny, Peg, is this tlie first of the month V* 
“What has come to you, John Armstrong, 
not to know that?” said Ma?garet, looking 
alarmed for he,^ master’s sensee. “ That with 
the almanack hanging there, and the newspaper 
in yjur hand, you should not know that it is the 
first of the month !” 

“ I’ve mistaken a day, '’and 1 am sorry for it, 
for I had set my mind on fishing to-day. It is 
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cooler clay and be more fit for tv^lking’ to- morrow, 
Peg. Suppose yoti let me go nsliiiig to-day 

Margaret stared niort than ever. 

‘‘Did I ever liear^sucli a tiling before?” 
cried she : “ I that have never missed the fust of 
the month since I ke])t your house, John Arm- 
strong! And what will the people in the town 
4-hink ? 1 shalPhave them up here to see whe-^, 

tlier we arc murdered ; for they will say nothing 
else would keep me at home on the ^rst of tliis 
month. And me tc? have to tell them that it is 
all because you have a fancy to go a fishing ! , 
And 1 ha\e newer b^n vsed to be dressed this 
way for nothing ; but it must ''be us# you please, 
John Arf*mstrong.^^ 

Margaret stopped to take breath ; for she had 
not made so long a speech since she was in the 
town six months before. On her master’s mut- 
tering something about losfng such a season for 
a good bite, she made the exertion, however, to 
continue. 

“ If you must fish to*^ay, you need not keep 
me at home. You can lock the door and put 
the key in yon corner of the porch; and then, 
if I come back .first, J shall know where to find 
it. It was my grandmother taugjit me that way, 
when she went out and I did not want to be left 
behind ; for 1 was not fond of being lonesome 
then. Says she;, ‘ Slay at home as your gland- 
iatlier bids you, like k good* girl: but if you 
must go out, be sure you leave life key in the 
thatch/ And so I did often and -often, till 
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grandfallier* cam^ ^lome one day and found out 
my trick*, anc^ then ” 

“ Ay, Peg ; somcbodja will find out our , trick 
too ; and if you conqe back and find the chest 
gone, what will you say then ? Off with you I 
but you will have no fish when you come back, 
that’s all.^ 

Margaret smiled and shook hSr head and de- 
parted. » 

When sfie was out of sight, the olck man felt 
restless and uncomfortable.*^ He was not accus- 
tomed to be crossed and put out of Ins way, and 
be always accomplished, everyday, exactly vvliat 
he planned*^ befoi'e breakfast.^ He had never 
given up an intention of fislj^ing before. He 
wandered about the cottage. The beds were 
made, and everything was left in such order tliat 
he could see nothing to find fault with, which 
would have been a ^roat relief. He sauntered 
about the garden, and cut off some faded flowers, 
and tied up a few more, and wished it was even- 
ing, that he might watepsuch as looked drooping. 
He wi{)ed his brows and said to himself again 
that^t was too hot to work. He got his telescope, 
and looked seaward ; but a haze hung on the 
horizon, and hf could discern vessels. After 
a yawn, and a sudden thought that he could not 
dine for two hours later than usual on account of 
Margaret's absence, he began to think of taking 
her advice and gQmg to fi^h after all. He locked 
the door, put the key into the hiding-place in 
the porcl% walked round the cottage to see that 
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llie windows were fast, tethered the gate doubly, 
and, marched off with his fishing-tackle. He 
turned to look back twf> or three times ; but no 
one was in sight the whole length of the little 
valley. There was no sound of horse or car- 
riage on the road below ; and the stream looked 
so clear and cotfl as it splashed among the peb- 
bles, that he was tempted to hasten on towards* 
the pool, above, where there was shade and an 
abundance of fish. , He thought no%nore of the 
heat now that he had let himself have his own 
way ; and proceeded whistling at a pace w'hich* 
would have done credit *to a nian of half liis 
years. Once mdre he turned — at tfie top of the 
hill which was iTow to hide his dwelling from 
him — and fixing his telescope, ^w to his groat 
satisfaction that all was quiet ; for the poultry 
were picking their food .in a way winch they 
would not have done if & footstep had been within 
hearing. 

The shadows were lying dark and cool upon 
the water ; the trout wwe unusually ready to be 
caught, and Armstrong had time for a comfort- 
able nap after he had caught the number he had 
fixed upon beforehand as good sport. When 
he awoke, he tesolved to hasten home that he 
might arrive before Margaret and surprise her 
with a dish of trout, while she supposed had 
been at home all thg morning. From the top 
of the hill he looked again through his telescope, 
and saw a sight whidi made his limbs tremble 
under him. The fowls were scuddiiTg about the 
yard in terror of a dog which was., pursuing 

c 
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them ; vvjiich dogmas called off by a man who 
was making i)\e circuit of the house, looking in 
at tlie windows and try?]g at the door. Arm- 
strong threw down all 4hat he was carrying, j)ut 
his liands to his inoutli and hallooed w ith all his 
nijght. Hut the attempt, w^as absurd. In tlm 
stillest midnight, no liunian voice could have 
been heard from such a distance. ArniLtrung 
was soon sensible of ibis, and cursing himself for 
all the follicws he had been guilty of tha£ day, he 
snatelied up his goods and ran down tlie stcc'p 
■path as fast as his old legs would carry hiiu. 
lie caught a glimpse (5f the man and the dog- 
leisurely desf/endin'g the steps, -but when lie ar- 
rived there himself, all was as* vacant as when 
he departed. As, be stood hesitating whether to 
follow the enemy, or go home and see wliat mis- 
chief was done, Margaret appeared below. While 
she toiled up the steps, her master reproached 
her bitterly w ith her morning’s advice, and said 
that if his money was gone he should lay the 
loss to her charge. In lUe midst of her terrors, 
Margaret could not help observing that it was 
rathef hard to have one’s advice laughed at, and 
then to be blamed for the consecpu'nces of fol- 
lowing it. Slie thought her master should eitlier 
not have laughed at her, or not have clianged 
his mjnd ; and then she should not have wasted 
her money in buying him fish that he did not 
want. .Armstrong® was duly ashamed when he 
saw how liis housekeeper had tried to console 
him for bemg left at Iiome by bringing a dainty 
for his pinner. lie helped her to open the gate. 
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her trembling hands being unftble to untwist the 
ropj, and carried her lieavy basket into the 
])orcli. The key was ^ife in its iiiding-place, as 
was the precious chest f and all within doors 
was in perfect order. No fowls were missing ; 
no flower-beds were trampled ; but it was cer- 
tain that the Tjewspaper had been moved from 
one litinch to the other of the arbour. 

“ Ilo^ you flurry yourself for nothmg!’^ said 
the housekeeper. I dare say it fvas nobody 
but Mr. Hollins come to play the flute with 
you.” 

“ He always comes in th^ ev.ei^ng; and be- 
sides he has no dog.” 

‘‘H*e is a likefy man to read the newspaper, 
however, and I do not know anybody else that 
would sit here and wait for you, as some one 
seems to have done. Suppose it was your son- 
in-law come to ask for the money again ? 

“ He would not have gone .away without his 
errand,” answered the old man with a sour 
smile; ** and beside^ you would bfive met 
him.” 

** That puts me in mind, John Armstrong, I 
certainly saw a gentleman in the wood just down 
below, and I remember he whtetled to his dog 
that was rustling among the bushes. A smart, 
pleasant-looking gentleman he was too ^ and 
when I turned to renjark him again, he seemed 
to he watching where 1 was g?)ing.” • 

A gentleman ! Well, he is the first that 
ever came here to see me, except Hollins. But 
now, Peg, what do you mean by a gentleman 

c 2 
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“A gentleman^ Why, you always know a 
pl’entleman, do not you? A gentleman looks 
like a man — like a pe^’son — like a gentle- 
man.” 

“ No doubt,” said Armstrong laughing. 
“ But tell me now, would .you call me a gentle- 
man 

“ Why, in as far as you are beholden to no 
one for your living — r— ” 

‘‘ No, no, I do not mean that. Look at me 
and say if I look like a gentleman.” 

^ Margaret hesitated while, she said that she did 
not think any gentlemali commonly wore frocks 
of that sort ; but that on Sundays, when she 
brushed his coat before he went to the town, she 
always thought he looked very genteel : but that 
this gentleman was dressed rather differently. 

“ Differently enough, I dare say,” said Arm- 
strong. “ I am sure I' hope my best suit will 
last my time; for there is not a snop within 
twenty miles that would furnish me with such a 
waistcoat-piece as I should choose to wear ; and 
I like to button my coat with buttons that one 
can take hold of, instead of such farthing-pieces 
as your Birmingham folks make now.” 

“ It is a pityv” said MargaVeb as she moved 
towards the cottage, “ that the gentleman did 
not siny to take a bit of fish, for we have more 
than we can eat while it is good.” 

For a„ month afterwards, Margaret^s prevailing 
idea was a superfluity of fish. She had great 
pleasure in making an acceptable present ; but 
she could not bear to throw away money. 
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So mucli breatli had been sj>cnt this day, that 
the inhabitants of the cottage feit qiilte weary 
hef?)re and sc:frcely opened their lips for 

many days, during whict there was no lurther 
alarm. 

One morning early, however, the sound of 
wheels was lieard in* the road below — a raio 
sound ; for thbugli the road was good and hac^ 
formerly been much frequented wjien there 
were irmi-works a few miles farihej on, it was 
now seldom useef but by a solitary traveller. 
The astonishment of Armstrong and his liouscj 
keeper was great t(f observe that carts laden with 
materials for biiilding, and aUend'ei by a number 
of W'Ot-kmon, wore passing by, and presently stop- 
ped at a level place at the foot of«a hill full in sight 
of Armstrong's dwelling. He now, for tlie first 
time, jierccived tliat the ground was marked out 
by stakes driven in aW certain distances. Arm-^ 
strong brought his basin of milk out of doors^ 
that he might watch what was doing ; and the 
whole day was one o^idleness and lamentation ; 
for it was very evident, from the way that tlic 
labourers set to business, that an iron-w^^rk was 
about to he established where the wild lieath and 
the green woods had flourished till now. 

The next day made all clear. As the old man 
was drawing water for his plants at sunset, two 
gentlemen approached tlie gate. As *000 of 
them was Mr. Bollhis, Armstrong advanced to 
welcome them. * 

“ I have not brouglit my flute.,’* said Mr.* 
Hollins, for 1 am come on quite a new errand. 

c 3 
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this evening — to jifitroduce to you a future 
neighbour, Mv. Wallace, who wishes for the 
pleasure of your acquainiauce.” 

Mr. Wallace, the sarne whom Margaret had 
seen in tlie wood, explained that he was a part- 
ner in the new iron-work, and that as his business 
would lead him to be every day within a stone’s 
cast of Armstrong’s dwelling, though he w,as at 
present inhabiting a house a little way off, he 
wished to be^on a neighbourly footing iit once, 
and had tliereforc called the' week before, and 
was sorry to find the house shut u]). 

“ I did not believe him ht first,” said Mr. 
Hollins, “ wkeh h6 told me that he read the 
newspaper for an hour in your arbour, in the 
hope of somebdxiy appearing. I never knew 
you and Mrs. Blake both absent at once. How 
happened it I ” 

VVhen the story was told, Mr. Wallace praised 
tlie garden and the situation of the dwelling to 
the heart’s content of the owner, who was always 
made eloquent by any al^tsions to his singular 
mode of life. 

“ Si^,” said he, “ this plot of ground has 
j)roduced to me something more valuable than 
ever grew out of ^ garden soil; .It has given 
me health, sir. My own hands have dug and 
planted and gathered, and see the fruits of my 
labour r Here I am, at seventy-nine, as strong 
as at forty. Not a giain of dny drug have I swal- 
lowed since I came here ; not a night’s rest 
have I lost; -not a want have I felt: for I pride 
myself on having few wants wliich my own 
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hands cannot satisfy. I findyio fault with other 
men’s ways while they leave mt? mihe. Let 
lliehi choke one anotller up in towns if they 
choose, and stake their jnoney, and lose their 
peace in trade. I did so once, and therefore 
1 do not wonder that otliers try the experiment ; 
but I soon had enough of it. I am thankful 
that J found a ^esting-place so early as I did.” • 

“ You are very right, sir,” replied ^r. Wal- 
lace, “ to judge for yourself only^ for vvhile 
men have clifferenf tempers and arc placed in 
diflerent circumstances, they cannot all find hap-* 
piness in the same >fay, • Even supposing every 
man possessed o/ the means of jiurthasing such 
an ab#de as this, your way of life would not 
suit persons of social disposition sf or those wlio 
wish to rise in the world, or those who have 
families to educate and provide for. I am glad 
to see you enjoy life; and I am glad that you 
allow others to enjoy it in a diflerent way.” 

“ As long as they let me alone, I said, sir. I 
own I cannot look witjji any pleasure on what 
you are doing below ; and I never slfall, sir. 
It is very hard that we tenants of the wildtfrness 
cannot be leffr in peace. The birds will be 
driven from yonder wood, thc^ fishes will be 
poisoned in the streams, and where my eye has 
rested with pleasure on the purple heath, I^hall 
see brick walls and a column of smoke. I call 
this very hard ; and though I* mean no^offence 
to you, sir, personally, I must say I wish yoh 
had carried your schemes anywhere etee.” 

1 am sorrv our undertaluncr hjuk 
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to you/* said Mr. Wallace: ‘‘but I trust, when 
you see some hundreds of human beings tliriving 
where there are now only Woodcocks and treut, 
you will be reconciled to the change.*’ 

“ IN ever, sir, never. Let your gangs of la- 
bourers go where there is no beauty to be spoiled 
and no peaceable inhabitants to be injured. 
There is space enough in the widti world vyliere 
they will bfe welcome.’* 

Mr. Hollies touched the arm of the stranger 
as a hint to vex the old man 'no farther by op- 
position. Mr. Wallace therefore changed the 
course of conversation, and ^6on won the regard 
of his host admiring his flovyers and shrubs, 
and remarking on the fine promise of frwit, all 
which he could do with perfect sincerity. When 
he went away, Armstrong invited him to come 
whenever he liked, if — and here he sighed — he 
should remain in the neighbourhood. 

“ What do you think of my old friend ? ” 
asked Mr. Hollins, as he descended the hill with 
Ills companion. ^ 

“It gives one pleasure to see so fine an old 
man, \ind there are few who enjoy life so much 
at his age : but it would not do to have many 
fall in love with^his way of living/' 

“Q no,” replied Mr. Hollins: “it is very 
well Ji)r one here and there who can afford it to 
indulge his own fancy as to his mode of life : 
but I do not knowfrwhat the w^orld would come 
to if our young men did no more for society 
than Armsto'ong. He takes up more room to 
Ktoeh kss purpose than could be afforded to 
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people in general. I really^rudgc the quantity 
of food I see rotting in his garden every year ; 
ana I am sure if he wis aware how many thou- 
sands are in want of it,* he would give up his 
peace and quiet for the sake of sharing it among 
tliem.” 

“ It would also be a great misfortune to any 
but so old a man to be cut off from all the ad-* 
vantages of society. The .young woulfl be igno- 
rant ancfthe aged prejudiced in sucUa state.’’ 

“He is prejudiced,” said Mr. Hollins, “ as 
you perceive. But we must make allowance for 
him.” 

“ I can do more than make allowance,” re- 
plied his friend. • “ I sincerely admire the acti- 
vity and cheerfulness which arft so unlike the 
temper we often meet with at so advanced an 
age. But while we account for your friend’s 
prejudices by the circuflistances of his life, it is 
no less true that men are not living in the right 
way who live to themselves alone.” 


Chapter II. 

MUCH MAY COME OF LITTLE. 

Under the active management of Mr. Wal- 
lace, the establishment of the irorf-work pro- 
ceeded rapidly. It was set on foot on rather a 
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small scale at firsts there being but one farnace 
erected. There was a house built for Mr. Wnl- 
lace and a great many dwellings for the labour- 
ers, so that the place presently bore the appear- 
ance of a village. It was reported that Mr. 
Wallace would be married before long, and bring 
his lady to his new house ; and it was observed 
<hat if any of the other partners should come to 
reside, the^ place would be a thriving and plea 
sant one to^Tive in. Though old Arinstrong 
groaned at the mention of every now inhabitaiit, 
everybody else thought it would be an advan- 
tage to have as many ])ee])Ie settled there as could 
be provided ^itli employment. . 

There were several partners in this concern, 
though their names did not all appear in the 
firm. Mr. Leslie, the richest of them, lived in 
London and was a Member of Parliament. He 
adv anced a groat deal of money to carry on the 
works, but took no trouble in the business, be- 
sides signing bis name to papers sometimes, and 
receiving his large profit, when the accounts 
were made up, Mr. Cole was also rich. He 
held about one-tliird of the whole concern; and 
was far more interested in the proceedings than 
Mr. Leslie. lle^‘amc now and then to see what 
was doing, found fault with everything, contra- 
dictedJMr. Wallace’s orders, and when he had 
done all he could to put everybody out, went 
away, promising to repeat his visit by and by, 
and if be was better satisfied, to send hie son to 
learn business and qualify himself to take a share 
in time. Mr, Bernard, the third partner had 
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sons whom he wished to % instructed in the 
management of an iron-work, and lie resolved to 
settle himself and his vfhole family on the spot, 
and to be an acting partner. Mr. Wallace was 
very glad of this ; for he was young and had not 
had much experience of business, and felt the 
responsibility of his present situation very great. 
'He hid a high ’opinion of Mr. Bernard in every' 
way, and hoped that if his own zeal ami industry 
were suji^orted by the talent and e?^)erience of 
his partner, the concern would prosper. He was 
sorry that some time must elapse before the* 
Bernard family could c»me ; hut this afforded 
the better opportunity for getting everything 
into oKler before their arrival. 

Mr. Wallace was possessed of less property 
than any of his partners ; hut he held a good 
share of the concern in consideration of his de- 
voting his whole time miJ exertions to business. 
His great-grandfather had begun the world with- 
out a shilling. He was a labourer, and by his 
skill and industry he#nanaged to earn rather 
more than was sufficient to feed and clothe hia 
family of four children. He thought within 
himself whether he should lay by the surplus to 
set his young people forward in^he same way of 
life with himself, or whether he should give it 
them in the shape of such an education as he 
could procure for them. He was too sensible a 
man to think of spending money in indulgences 
for himself or them, for no better reason than 
that he had it by him. He chose* the wisest 
way : he put out at interest a sum sufficient to 
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secure him against ivant in case of sickness or 
old age, and employed the rest in giving his 
children a good plain Education, which fiUed 
them for a somewhat li^gher occupation than his 
own. His eldest son was first apprentice and 
then shopman to a linen-draper, and was at last 
made a partner, and left a little capital to liis 
cson, our Mr. Wallace's father, 'who stocked a 
shop and rose in the world so as to be able to 
leave his scyi a few thousand j)ound8, Which he 
embarked, as we have seeh, in an iron-work 
Avhich promised large profits. 

Mr. Wallace never fwrgotf how his little for- 
tune had coif;e*' to lum.. He wajS accustomed to 
say to his friend Mr. Bernard, tliat it aroGe out 
of labour and «grew by means of saving ; and 
that if it was henceforth to increase, it must be 
in the same way : so he was not sparing of his 
labour, and was careful nto spend less than his 
• income that his capital might grow. 

When he came to establish the iron-w'ork, he 
did not bring all his own^ capital or that of his 
partners* in the form of money. Their capital 
was divided into tliree parts — the implements of 
labour, the materials on which labour was to be 
employed, and tj)e subsistence ofrtbe labourers} 
or — which is the same thing — the money which 
would enable the labourers to purchase their sub- 
sistence. In the first division were comprehended 
the blast-furnace, the refineries, tlie forge, and 
mill, witli all their machinery, and the tools of the 
labourers. iAil these may be termed instruments 
of labour. In the second division were reckoned 
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the iron ore, the coal and lir)J^stone, which were 
pur(jhased with the estate. Inthelhird division 
wore included the wagel of the work-people. This 
division of the capital wo«ld have remained un- 
altered whether the people had been })aid for 
their labour in bread and clothes and habitations, 
or in wages which enabled them to purchase these 
uiecesfiaries. If was merely as a matter of con- 
venience to both parties, that the wages^tvere paid 
in mone/; and indeed, in some case^ the men 
preferred having a ^cottage and less wages, to 
more wages and no dwelling. However this mat-* 
ter was settled, Mr. *WaIkice always considered 
that his capital consisted of the thref parts, — im- 
plements of labour, the materials on which labour 
IS employed, and the subsistencr of labourers. 
Capital may exist in one only of these forms, or 
in two, or, as w'e have seen, in three ; but it can- 
not exist in any form w4iic*h does not belong to 
one of these three divisions. 

It gave Mr. Wallace great ple’asure to go round 
the works and see how ^he employment of this 
capital afforded subsistence to nearly llirfte hun- 
dred people, and to remember that the produc- 
tions of their labour would promote the comfort 
and convenience of many hundreds or thousands 
more in the distant places to which the iron of 
this district was carried. He made this remark 
one day to his friend Mr. Hollins, when he was 
taking him round the works* and pointing out 
what progress had been made since his last visit. 
“ It is indeed rather better employee^ than if Jt 
were locked up in a chest/^ said Mr. Hollins 

D 
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“ I wish we could j[)ersuade our old friend on the 
Id 11 to iiivest'hia fvvo hundred guineas in your 
concern. His daugliter V^’ould be very glad of 
the proceeds ; you wopld be glad of the increase 
of capital ,* more iron would be prepared for tlie 
use of society, and more labourers provided for 
here.’* 

“ Two hundred guineas wmld certainly go, 
some liUl<? way towards procuring all these ad van- 
tages, and the least of them would be preferabh' 
to letting the guineas lie by as useless as so many 
.pebbles. Not one of all the owners of capital 
round us would be guiUy ojP such a waste of the 
resources by/ \vhich- society must live.” 

And, pray, how many capitalists io you 
reckon beside yourself?'’ said a voice near. 

The gentleman turned and saw a strange-look- 
ing figure standing just behind them, whom Mr. 
Wallace remembered' iq have seen repeatedly, 
within a few days. He was a strong, hearty - 
looking man of about thirty, with a chccrfid 
countenance, but a moft destitute appearance. 
His clothes hung in tatters about him ; he had 
neither hat, shoes, nor stockings. lie had lin- 
gered about the place for some timp ; now seating 
himself on the hills near and^ watching the 
labourers for hours, and then coming down to 
talk with them till sent away by the overlooker. 

“•pray who may you be, frientl ? ” asked Mr. 
Wallace. ^ 

“ If "it suits you to call me Paul, that name 
will do as jvell as anotlier,” said the man. “ And 
if you want to know my profession, I will tell 
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you tliat I am just about makij^g my choice ; and 
if yc^i further inquire what is my business here, 
I answer that I am couTc to suit myself.” 

“ Indeed ! you seem to«make very sure of suit- 
ing me,” said Mr. Wallace. But I would have 
you know we allow no jdlers on our premises.” 

“ Show me the hardest labourer in your works, 
•and I ^vill engage to do more than he.” 

In which department.” ? 

“ Whf, it would be bad policy to r^wn oneself 
ignorant of all ; so I came down this morning to 
find out which sort of labour is best paid ; and toi 
that I will swear myself equal. But I think I 
must begin humbly ; so, suppose 1 take a pick 
and wdrk at the tumnel ? I will tell you to-mor- 
row how my new way of life suits> me. So good 
morning.” 

“ Stop, Sir, Let us hear a little of your old 
way of life, if you pleaspe. * I should like to know 
where you picked up so much assurance. I 
tliouglit you were a beggar and not a labourer. 
There is no difficulty ir> getting employment in 
this neighbourhood, and the lowest wages that 
ever were given would find you better clothing 
than that you have on.” 

“ Very true,T said Paul, “^’'ou are right in 
every particular. I have been idle, as far as the 
labour of the hands is concerned, for nearly six 
months ; but I have all the time been busf ob- 
serving and reflecting' in whWh occupation my 
neighbours have been kind enough to indulge me, 
by giving me food as often as I said J was hun- 
gry-' 
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“ And pray wh(U were you six months acfo?*^ 
That I will lekve untold, tljat you may have 
the amusement of gucsskig how it is that 1 speak 
so little like either a bcgp^ar or a labourer. All 
that you arc concerned with is, what I am now. 
I am a man with a strong pair of arms to work, 
and a strong mind to persevere.” 

“ I am afraid that you are too proud a gentle- 
man to work under the eye of the overlooker, 
which you must do if you work for me at all.” 

“ What matters it to me where the overlooker 
stands, as long as he does not hinder my work ? 
None but knaves fear heing'’watcbcd, and I am 
an honest rran,” ^ 

“ If your account of yoursel( be true, dt is a 
pity you shoulcl he a beggar. I will call the 
overlooker and bid him set you to work.’’ 

‘‘ First answer me, unless you have any ob- 
jection, the question with which I introduced m}^- 
self to you. Remember how many of your in- 
quiries 1 have answered, and be jdeased to ob- 
serve that the tunnel-workmen are going to din- 
ner, so that I have nearly an hour before me, 
whiclj might hang heavy as I have no dinner to 
eat.” 

The gentlemen were so amused at the od- 
dity of this man, that they did not walk aw^ay, 
as many would have done after such. a speech. 
Paurs»manner, though free, was not disrespectful, 
and his language testified that he must have held 
a superior situation to that in which he now ap- 
peared. 

“ Am I to refer your hint about a dinner,” 
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said Mr. Wallace, laughing,* to your old trade, 
or your new one ? Are yoif'^beg^ng your din- 
ner, ^or do you wish for#it as wages in advance 
“ either the one nor the other, sir. I used 
to wait for my dinner till seven for fashion’s sake ; 
and now I can wait till six for honesty's sake. 
13y that time I hope to liave earned my meat ; 
and from the rrmment you promised me work, I 
gave up begging. I shall beg no more.” 

Mr. Wallace thought, however, it would not 
be fair play to let Paul begin his labours hungry. 
He called to Briggs, one of the cokers, and asked 
if he had more dinner Jn his basket than he 
wanted. He had. 

“ M^ll, then, *give this man some, and he will 
pay you to-night, and if he does jiot, I will.” 

“ And now,^' said Paul, after apologizing for 
eating in the gentleman’s presence, “ will you 
tell me who are capitalists here besides your- 
self?^' 

“ Every man about the works might be so, 
except perhaps yourself, Paul ; and you may be 
a capitalist six hours hence.” • 

“ That depends upon what we mean by the 
word,” said P^ul, smiling. “ Do you mean by 
ca])ital, sometlung produced with a view to fur- 
ther production, or any production which may 
be exchanged for some other production ? There 
is a vast difference between tlie two.” • 

“ A great difference indeed,” observed Mr. 
Hollins. Parry, the overlooker, is a cfipitalist, 
for he has saved money enough to ^uild yonder 
cottage, which he lets at a rent of five pounds , 

D 3 
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a ye<ar ; but is Bripfgs, tlic coker, a capitalist ? 
He has property, f know ; a bed, a table, and a 
few chairs, and oilier aniclcs of furniture 5 but 
as these are not instru^nental to further produc- 
tion, can they be called capital?” 

“ In a certain sense they might,” said Mr. 
Wallace ; for they might be turned into money, 
which could be employed productively. Purni-^ 
ture is one way of investing capital, though not 
a profitable one ; but when 1 spoke e-f all our 
peojile being capitalists, I meant that all earned 
more than is absolutely necessary for them to 
spend ; whicli is, I believe, the case, in the pre- 
sent prospejiDUS state of our trade. Every man 
docs, I believe, possess more than food »for the 
liour, always excepting Paul : and that possession 
whether it be a shilling or fifty pounds, is capi- 
tal at the time it is received, whether it be after- 
wards invested in furniture, whicli might be sold 
again, or lent out at interest, or made productive 
in any other way.” 

“ But if that only is capital which is produced 
with a wiew to further production,” said Mr. 
Hollir>s, “ I hope there are a good many among 
your three hundred labourers who are capitalists 
in this sense.” 

“ Several,” sai(l Mr. Wallace ; “ and such I 
reckon benefactors to society ; hut there are also 
manyVho, having a roof over their heads and 
something to cover them, are satisfied, and s})end 
all their Warnings as fast as they get them m a 
way which brings no return. Such men become, 
sooner or later, a burden to the community.” 
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A (feep sigh from Paul rrmcle the gentlemen 
look at him, and they were slruck^witil the me- 
lauc?io)y expression of •his countenance. When 
he saw that he was obsei;ved, he roused himself 
and put in his word apfain. 

“ I have heard people say you may see plants 
grow in a thunder- sho\Ver^ and that the sun secs 
baby grow in 41 summer’s day ; but neitlier is 
so easy to be seen as the growth of (;ppital. I 
should lil^e to be by at tb'e opening^ of a new 
iron- work, — not with all the helps that we have 
about us here, — but where people had only tlicir, 
wits and tlicir liarttls ta depend upon. That 
would be llie place to watch capiial from its 
birth, through all, the stages of its nursing till it 
was full grown like yours.’' , 

“ Let us hear your notion of the process, 
PauL 

“ I suppose it might,^)cCur to a shrewd man, 
finding a lump of the mineral melted in a very 
hot fire and hardened again, that it would make 
better tools than woo(J. He would heat bis 
lump, and beat it with stones while it tvas hot, 
and bend it and notch it and sharpen it in a*rude 
way, till he woyld be so much better off for tools 
tlian his neighbours, that they would try to get 
some like his. If they could no*l find any more 
ironstone, he would use his tools to dig or pick 
it out of the eartli for them.” 

“ Then, Paul, Ids tools woujd be his capital/^ 

“ Certainly: his tools would be capital* arising 
from labour, and tending to further production. 
His neighbours would pay him well in such 
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];roduce as they coiiid spare for furnishing • them 
with iron, aii>u thefi they would all set about 
inaking tools. They would soon find tliat'tlicy 
couicl get on faster and better by dividing their 
labour ; and so one would keep up the fire, and 
another would see that the ore flowed into the 
hole as it should do ; and another would beat it 
while soft, and another would rnotch it into a, 
saw, and another sharpen it into an axe.” ' 

o Very well, then. ' As there must he labour 
before caphal, there must b® capital before divi- 
^sion of labour.” 

“To he sure. Tlicre would be nothing for 
them to divi^Je theie labour upon if they bad not 
the ironstone, which is their capital as much as 
the man’s first tool is his. — The more tools they 
make, the more ore they can procure.” 

“ So the division of labour assists the increase 
of capital.” * 

“ There is the beauty of it,” replied Paul. 
“They play into* one another’s hands. Labour 
makes capital ; capital urges to a division of 
labour ;* and a division oV labour makes capital 
grow^, When the people we are talking of are 
all supplied with# tools, (which have gone on 
improving all this time in the quality of the metal 
as well as tlie fnake of the implements,) they 
begin to traffic with the next district, bartering 
tlieir*manufacture for whatever productions they 
may agree to take in exchange. As their manu- 
facture improves, they get more wealth ; and then 
again, as they get more wealth, their manufacture 
improves ; they find new devices for shortening 
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tlicir labour ; they make macl^nes which do their 
worl^ better than their own hands c6uld do it, till 
an iron-work becomes \Uiat we see it here, — a 
busy scene vvliere man directs the engines whoso 
labour he once performed ; whore earth and air 
and fire and water are used for his purposes as 
his will directs; and a liundred dwellings are 
filled v^ith plent}^ where, for want of capital, men 
once wrapped themselves in skins to .sleep on 
the bare ground, and cut up their food with flints. 
— So, now that I li^ve given you the natural 
history of capital as I read it, I will wish you- 
good morning and to my w’ork.” 

“ Paul, you astpnish me,'’ said 1\k. Wallace. 

“ How^s it that .one who understands so well 
the history of wealth should be so .destitute ?” 

“ Do not you know,’’ said Ibaul, turning onco 
more as he was departing, — “ do not you know 
that the bare-headed pauper understands well 
what is meant by a kingly crown?* Do you not 
suppose that the hungry children who stand round 
a fruiterer’s door see tljat a pine-apple is not a 
turnip? Then why should not 1, clolilied in 
rags, be able to speak of wealth? I told* you 
my head had not been as idle as my hands. 
yonder crag I h^vo sat for weel^s, watching the 
busy crowd below, as the stray sheep marks 
from a distance how the flock browses by day 
and is penned in the fold at night. The ktray 
sheep may come back experiejiced in pasturage, 
and not the worse for its fleece being forn by 
briars; and I, for all my tatters, may,.by tracing 
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the fortune^ of others as on a map^ have dis- 
covered the host road to my own.'" 

As he said llie-se last words, lie held forth his 
hands, as if to intimate that they were to be the 
instruments of his fortune, and then, with a 
slight bow to the gentlemen, hastened to the 
tunnel where he was appointed to work, leaving 
his companions to express to one another their, 
curiosity and surprise. 


Chapter IH. 

THE HARM OF A WHIM. 

The report that Mr, Wallace was going to be 
married was true. He disappeared in course of 
time ; and when bis agent said he was gone to 
London on business and would soon be back, 
everybody guessed that he would not return 
alone. It was observed that the house appeared 
to be very elegantly furnished, and the garden 
laid out as if for a lady’s pleasure ; and the cur- 
ricle and pair olf ponies, which took their place 
in the coach-house .and stables, were luxuries 
which Mr. Wallace would not have procured for 
himself. ^ 

A mlirmiir of surprise and pleasure ran through 
the place one Sunday morning when this curricle 
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was s^en standing at Mr. W^lace’s door. No- 
body knew that he was home excejPt thn agent, 
who was now remembered to have been particu- 
larly strict the previous night about liaving the 
whole establishment in good order. Before 
many gazers could gather round the carriage, 
Mr. Wallace appeared With a lady on his arm. 
•She lopked young and elegant, to judge by her 
figure, but she was closely veiled, ayd never 
once looked up to make any acknowledgment of 
tlu^ bows of the mennvho stood bat inliand, or of 
the curtseys of the women. Mr. Wallace spoke to 
two or tlin'c wlio st(5bd nejarest, and nodded and 
smiled at the others, and then drove4)ir, fearing 
that th»y should ge late for church.’ 

When a turn in the road had l^id from them 
all traces of human habitation, the lady threw 
back her veil and began to look about her, and 
to admire tlie charms gf hill, dale, and wood, 
which her husband pointed out to her. She had 
much taste for natural beauties Of tliiskind ; and 
to this her husband trussed for the removal of a 
set of prejudices which gave him great concern. 
She was very amiable when among person^ of 
her own rank ot life ; but, from having associated 
solely with suclg she felt awkward and uncom- 
fortable when obliged to have ^communication 
with any others. The poor in her neighbour- 
hood, who saw her beautifully dressed and sur- 
rounded with luxuries, while sl^e never bestowed 
a word or a look on them, supposed hor to be 
V(‘ry proud, and did not love her the^ more for 
all the money she gave away in charity ; but she 
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was not proud, — only shy. This her h^Jiband 
knew ; aVid jfe he liked to keep up a good under- 
standing with everybody about him, and was 
familiar with the waya>of his neiglibours, wliether 
high or low, he trusted to bring her round to 
habits of intercourse with all in turn, and to 
redcve her from an awkv<^ardness which must be 
more distressing to herself than to anybody, 
else. Wlulc she was standing up in the carriage, 
pointing put with eagerness the bcau.ty of the 
situation of the town, her husband checked the 
horses, and held out his hand to somebody whom 
they had overtaken on the toad. Mrs. Wallace 
instantly Strt down, and drew her veil round her 
fiice, and put but little gracg into her, manner 
when her husband introduced his friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Armstrong, to whom he had 
promised on her behalf that she should pay a 
visit to his cottage sMno day. Mr. Armstrong 
replaced his kat when aware of the coldness of 
the lady’s behaviour, and after one or two civil 
inquiries about her journey, begged he might 
not detain her, and returned to the pathway. 
She<was considerably surprised to learn that she 
should see lum again presently af church, as ho 
sat in the same pew. There yvas a corner in this 
pew which had* been his own for some years ; 
and it was not the intention of Mr. Wallace, or 
the desire of his lady when she heard the cir- 
cumstances, that he should be put out of his ac- 
customed place for the sake of a new comer. 

The new comer scarcely knew, however, what 

to think or do when Armstrong took his seat 
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besid/ licr after tlie service*liad be^un. The 
clatter of bis hob -nailed shoes as lift entered, the 
case with vvliich he flung down his hat, and then 
stood a niinntc to smootli Jiis hair and look round 
u])on the congregation before he coin])osed Iiiin- 
self in his snug corner, were all strange to her: 
but slie was most startfed by the strength with 
^vhich Jie put feirth Ids tremulous voice in the 
jisalm. lie was heard far above all ;the other 
singers \^^^lich would liave been very well if he 
had been thirty years younger, for he understood 
music and liad a good ear; hut considering thaU 
Ids voice was crackAl and (juavering with age, 
it was desirable that he sliould now’ iriodi^rate its 
power. • When t[|e psalm was over, Mrs. Wal- 
lace drew a long breath, and lyjjied that she 
should grow accustomed to this sort of music in 
time. 

“ 1 wish somebody viiouW give Mr. Armstrong 
a Idnt not to sing so loud,” said sljie, when again 
in tiie curricle, after having fmdergoiie some 
bridal introductions. ^ 

“ II does not disiurb tliose who are us(k 1 to it, 
as I am afraid it did you to-day. I should Jiave 
])repared you fgr it, but I forgot to mention it. 
When you hear Jdm play the flute you wid par- 
don his singing.” * 

“ Wdiat a wonderful thing for a man of eighty 
to have breath to play llie flute ! ” 

“ Every thing belonging to^hiin is extraordi- 
nary, as you will see when we ])ay him *a visit, 
which we will do to-morrow.” . 
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“ Wliy not till® evening? The sooner it is 
over the ‘better, if we must go/ u 

“ He will not be at home till dark this even- 
ing; and besides, I want you to visit him and Ijis 
housekeeper in the midst of tljeir week-day 
business. You can form no idea of his usual 
appearance from seeing him inliis Sunday trim.” 

“ I cannot tell what to expect, then, for I am 
sure he h like nobody else to-day. But what a 
pleasant cpunlenance he l)as, when onre has ])re- 
sence of mind to observe itd ” 

“ I hoped you would think so/’ 

“ But where will he be this afternoon ? ” 
Worshipping Uod after his own fashion, as 
he says. In the morning lie ])ays his devotions 
after the manner of society, — the last social cus- 
tom he has retained. In the afternoon, when 
the weather is fine, he climbs yonder peak, \vi(b 
a microscope in bis pocket and his telescope in 
his band, am*! there be by turns examines the 
bcatlis and mosses under foot, and looks out lor 
fleets on ilic far horizon, repeating at intervals 
with the full ])ower of bis voice, the hundred and 
fourth — bis favourite psalm.” 

“ That is beautiful ! ” cried Mrs. Wallace. 
‘‘ 0 let us go to-morrow. Let ps go very often 
if be will let us.’^ 

On the next evening, accordingly, they went, 
Armstrong was employed in his garden, looking 
less like tlie ov^ner of so beautiful a spot of 
groumf than tlic humblest of labourers. His bat 
was brown and unshapely, and his frock earth- 
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stained. lie Btrctched out hm liard.liaiul to the 
la(lv|vlien slie appeared, aiidl)ade i^er tvelconie. 
'riie liouBckcepcr did not show hcrselt, as her 
max ini was, that it was <inic enough to come 
when she was called. 

As Mrs. W allace was not tired, and as she per- 
ceived that the old man* was happier in Ins gar- 
flen th;yi any wlfere else, she ])roposed that he 
should show her on what plan he arrajaged and 
tilled it. 4t proved very unlike any garden she 
liad ever seen, having all the beauty or wildness, 
but poorly cultivated and laid out in a wasteful* 
manner. It consisted of three distinct jiortions, — 
one, half-orchar(L half- shrubbery,* •here lilacs^ 
grew ln?iuriantly 4 )ut of the turf, and fruit-trees 
bordered the green walks ; anothfew half potato- 
field, half kitchen-plot ; and a third which might 
have been a lady’s pleasure-garden. This part 
was better taken care otthein the rest, and was 
the old man’s pride. It sloped tov’ijArds the south, . 
and w'as hedged in so securely 'that none could 
overlook it, and it was ijo easy matter to find its 
entrance. A well in the midst of a plot of turf, 
was as picturesque an object as could have been 
jdaced in the nook near the entrance. Straw- 
berry beds occupied the sloping ^bank, and bor- 
ders crowded with rich flowers completed the 
beauty of the whole. 

“ These gravel walks suit a lady’s feet better 
tlian the grass in the orchard, ’i said Armstrong. 

I must find time to mow those paths sofiie day 
soon.” 

I should think you must be at a loss some- 

E 2 
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times/’ observed Mis. Wallace^ to kn-owVvbat 
task to set ab^l'ut first, as you will let nobodynelp 
you.” 

“ I assure you, ma(la«ui, I often think of Eve’s 
dilemma of the same kind. But if men bad no 
worse perplexities than how to choose between 
a variety of pleasant tasks, ours would be a \t'ry 
happy world.” 

“ But Eve would have been glad of lielpif she 
could liave^ had it as easily as you. She would 
have set one to train the branches, and another 
to remove the fallen blossoms, and another to 
water tlie young shoots, while she tied up the 
roses as bef(®re.” 

“ Not if she had known, as J know, the mis- 
chief that avisiii^ as soon as people begin to join 
tlieir labours. There is no preserving peace and 
honesty but by keeping men’s interests separate. 
When I look down, siV, wpon your establishment 
there, I say td myself that 1 had rather live whore 
I am if I had only a tenth part of this ground 
and one room in my cottage, tlian own yon- 
der while house and be master of three hundred 
labourers.” 

Mr. Wallace smiled, and would have changed 
the conversation, knowing the uselessness of 
reasoning about the advantages of society vvith 
one whose passion was for solitude; but his wife’s 
curiosity and the old man’s love of the subject 
soon caused them, to return to the topic. 

“ [ sliould like to know,” said Mrs. Wallace, 
“ wbat is it ihat shocks you so much in our 
doings below.’* 
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^le could not have inacle*a mor|r welcome in- 
quiry. Armstrong was eloquent upon the inele- 
gance of smoke, and rows of houses, and ridges 
of cinders, and all the appearances which attend 
an iron-work, and appealed to his guest as a 
lady of taste, whether •such a laying waste of tlie 
works of natqre was not melancholy. Mrs. 
Wall/lcc could not agree tliat it was. It was true^ 
that a gi;ovc was a finer object at tlfis distanc e 
than a cinder-ridge,, and that a mountain-stream, 
was more picturesque than a column of smoko ; 
but there was bcagty of a different kind whicli 
belonged to such establishments,, and to which 
she w^s sure Mf. Armstrong woulc^not be blind 
if he would of\ly come down and survey the 
works. There was in the first place the beauty 
of the maebinery. She thought it could not but 
gratify the taste to see ho;v men bring the powers 
of nature under their own control by their ow« 
contrivances; bow the wind, affd the fire ait^ 
made to act in the furnace so that the metal runs 
out in a pure stream below; how, by the appli- 
cation of steam, such a substance as iron is passed 
between rollers, and compressed and shaped by 
them as easily as if it were potter’s clay, and 
then cut into lengths like twiga 

Armstrong shook his head, and said this was 
all too artificial for him ; and that granting (as 
he did not deny) that nature worked as much as 
man in these processes, shc^ worked in another 
way which was not so beneficial, — in men’s^ 
hearts, making them avaricious, deceitful, and 
envious.” 

E 3 
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“ I was to Vay,” replied Mrs. M alfpce, 

“ tliat there is another sort of beauty in such es- 
tablishments, which I prefer to that I was speak- 
ing of. I know nothing more beautiful than to 
see a number of ])eople fully employed, and 
earning comforts for themselves and eacdi other. 

, If people obtain their money as they want it, they 
•are loss likely to be avaricious than if it came to 
them without exertian on their part ; because 
,the energy v'liich they give to the pursuit in the 
one case is likely to fix itself upon its rewards 
ill the other. 1 do not know of any particular 
temptation to deceit pr envy where all liave their 
appointed labour and a sufiiciciit 'reward without 
interfering with one another.’^ 

“ I have seen*’enough of the tricks of trade/’ 
said the old man. 

“ You have been unfortunate, as I have un- 
derstood,” said Mr. Wallatie; “ but it does not 
follow tliat tlA’e js knavery wherever there is 
social industry, any more than that every one has 
such a pretty jilace as this ^o retire to in case of 
disgust With the world. J3ut as 1 was going to 
add to ’my wife’s description, there appears to me 
not less beauty in the mechanism of society than 
in the inventions ^f art.” ’ • 

“ That is you being a master, like to survey 
the ranks of slaves under you.” 

“Not so,” said Mr. Wallace mildly, for he 
was not inclined to resent the petulence of the 
old man. “ Tliere is no slavery, no enforced 
labour, no oppression, that I am aware of, in our 
Establishment. Masters and men agree upon 
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iTieal?ii’es of nnitual service, ifnd tiio oxertioos of 
eaclf party are alike necessary to tlie success of 
tlicir undertaking.” 

“ It may be so just ifow, because your trade 
is flourisliing more than it ever was before, and 
labour is scarce, and ypur people are well ])aid ; 
but they will not be long contented. When 
'])rice3»tall and w'ages must come down, they will 
discover that they are slaves.” 

“ Nev(?r,” replied Mr. Wallace,* “ for tliis , 
reason: there is no*bond of mutual interest be- 
tween master and slave, as there is between ihd 
eapitalist and the free labourer. It matters no- 
thing to the slavd whether his mastefenijdoys his 
ca})]tal Vtively of ])rofitably or not; wlnle this is 
the ali-imf)ortant consideration between the free 
labourer and his employer. It is the interest of 
our men and ourselves that the productiveness of 
our trade should be increased to the utmost ; that* 
we should turn out as much yv#¥K as possible • 
and that therefore we should improve our ma- 
chinery, divide our labo^ir to the test advantage, 
and bring all our processes to the greatest pos- 
sible perfection. All our labourers therefore* who 
understand their own interest, try to improve their 
industry and skill: while, if they were slaves 
and their lot did not depend on their own exer- 
tions, they would probably be careless and indo- 
lent. In such a case, I should have no mure 
l)leasure than you in surveying our establish- 
ment, if indeed such an one could exist.” 

” You are the first iron-master, the^rst master 
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of any Kindi wliOTii I o,ver hoard declarcNtliat 
both parties in such a concern liad a conmion 
interest.” 

I am surprised at that,” replied Mr. Wallace, 
for no truth appears to me more evident, flow 
many classes have you been accustomed to con- 
sider concerned in production ? ” 

Armstrong laughed, while he pointed signifi-’ 
cantly to iiimself, and then looked about him. 

“ You #'anitc in yourself the functions of 
Capitalist and Labourer,” replied Mr. AVallace; 
but yours is, I am ha})py to say, an uncommon 

>5 *• * 

case. 

“ You happy to say ? ” > 

“ Yes ; for if all men had fo\ lowed yoUr mode 
of life to this ■‘tlay, there would have been no 
iron-work nor any other sort of manufacture in 
existence, and life would have been barbarous in 
comparison with what dt is, and tliere would 
‘havelH^en fe^^in comparison born to enjoy it. 
You would yourself have been a sufferer. You 
would have had no sp*de and no scythe, no 
bucket *for your well, no chain for your bucket, 
no n^'ewspaper in the morning, and no Farmer’s 
Journal in the afternoon. Since you owe all 
these things and. a thousand others to the co-ope- 
ration of capitalists and labourers, my dear sir, 
it seems rather ungracious to despise such a 
union.” 

“ Well, sir, you* shall have it your own way. 
How many classes of producers do you reckon ? ” 
Speaking of manufacturing produce, I reckon 
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lvvo,^tlie two I have nicnfk)riccl ; ^and I never 
liste* to any question of tlicir comparative value, 
since they are botli necessary *to production.” 

“ I should liave thougljt Labour more valuable 
than Capital,” said Mrs. Wallace, “ because it 
must liave been in o^^eration first. Tlie first 
material must have been obtained, the first ina- 
•chine piust liave*been made, by labour.” 

“True. Capital owes its origin tp labour; 
but laboifi' is in its turn assisted and im])n)vcd 
by ca])ital to such a* degree that its productive- 
ness is incalculably increaseil. Our labourers 
could no more sc^d ship- loads of bar-iron 
abroad without t^te liidp of the furnace and forge 
and imichinery supplied by their masters, than 
their masteis without the help of j.heir labour.” 

“ Then the more valuable this cajiital is, the 
more abundant the material wrought, the more 
jierfect the machinery, iheljetter for the labourer. 
And yet all do not think so.” 

“ Because those who object fo machinery do 
not perceive its true yature and office. Ma- 
chinery, as it does the work of many men, or 
that which it would take one man a long time to 
do, may he be, viewed as /warded labour. This, 
being set to weyhan addition to natural labour, 
yields a greatly-increased produce; and the 
gains of the capitalist being thus increased, he 
employs a yet larger portion of labour with a 
view to yet further gains ; atjd so a perpetual 
progress is made.” 

“ Not without drawbacks, however,” said 
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Armstrong. Do not forget the consequent 
failure of’den.and.’* \ 

“That is only a temporary evil: for when the 
market is overstocked, prices fall ; and when the 
price has fallen, more people can afford to buy 
than bought before, and so a new demand grows 
up. If printing and ])apef-making, for instance, 
were still unknown, we should have no news- 
papers ; i(, the machinery were very imperfect, 
they would be so expensive as to be wiHiin reach 
of none bu^ the wealthy ; but, as the produce of 
both arts is abundant and therefore cheap, we 
find news})apers in every ale) ouse, and if it were 
not for a diU;; which has nothing to do with tludr 
production, we should see theip lying in niany a 
cottage windoi^. Thus the public are c(pially 
obliged to the owners of printing presses and 
their workmen. These workmen are obliged to 
the masters whose ca])ital sets them to work ; 
find the masters are obliged to their men for the 
labour which sets their presses going. All arc 
gainers by the co-operption of Labour and 
Capital^’ 

“ I was very near doing a thing the other 
day,’' sttid Armstrong, “ which would have made 
you suppose that I was going, to adopt some of 
your notions. I had observed a man lingering 
about the hills 

“ Is his name Paul?*' 

“I never asked ; but he was a beggar, covered 
with rags who used to sit for hours watching 
what went pn below. I was so persuaded that 
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lie of my o})inion aboutgyour c^oings, that I 
IjocJne quite interested in liTm.” 

“You liked him for being neither a labourer 
nor a capitalist V’ 

“ Not quite so,” said Armstrong laughing; 

“ for I would not liave the poor become beggars. 

1 was just going toask'him to help me to get my 
^garden into winter order, when 1 found he bad 
secured a cell in your hive. I was qyiie disap- 
]K>inted.”» 

“ Thai tlie drone’ bad become a busy bee, or 
that he had left you to gather in your own 
stores V* 

“ My hands ar^ sutlicient for my'cwn business, 
as they#have evcr.bccn,” said Armstrong. “ But 
I was sorry that the man forf(iitcd his inde- 
pendence, which was the very thing I liked in 
him.'’ 

“ Mill you continuejo f)ity 1dm when you see 
his tatters exchanged for dccei^^ clothing, liis. 
bare head housed in a snug dwelling, and his 
independent tastes gratified l)y the beauty of liis 
flower-beds and the luxury of a book to amuse 
his winter evenings? Paul seems to me a»very 
extraordinary plan. I expect soon to see him 
circumstanced I have described, for be works 
with might and main, and I imagine has rather a 
diflerent notion of independence from yours.” 

In order to give Mrs. Wallace a distinct idea 
of what his own passion for ^independence was, 
Mr. Armstrong invited her into his lioiTse, and 
sluwvcd her all his plans for waiting^ upon, and 
efiiploying, and amusing himself. He w’as not 
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satisfied witl^ lier ?jdmiriug his fishing- 
his fowlirlg-pfece, his flute, and his boeks^ he 
wanted her to acknowledge that there was more 
security and jieace in his mode of life tlian any 
other; — a somewhat unreasonable thing to ex- 
pect from a bride whose husband was so difl’er- 
ently engaged. She could not in this respect 
• satisfy him ; but she endeavoured to conqi^er (lie* 
shyness she felt coming on when Margaret made 
lier appearijnce, and to converse with her in hm* 
own style ; and when the lady and gentleman 
at length dcjiarted, they cx[)ro8sed with equal 
warmth tlieir hopes that thc\)ld man would long 
continue tc^ 'find his mode o(,' life secure ami 
peaceful. They little imagined, at the nK)menf', 
what was soon to happen, — they little knew 
when they discussed his favourite notions over 
their breakfast-table the next morning, what had 
•already happened, to overthrow his sense of se- 
•curity for eve\ 

Aft(T parting with his guests, Armstrong stood 
for some lime at the t 4 >p of the rocky steps, 
vvatchirfg the two figures winding down tlie hill 
in lift? twilight. Then he recollected that he had 
been interriqited in watering som^ choice plants, 
and hastened to finish his ta^k., \V iien he liad 
hung up his hueket, and put away his tools, and 
seen that his gate was fastened, he leaned upon 
it, watching the last fading of the sky, and listcm- 
ing to the brook it ri})pled along. His medi- 
tations* too'.v their cliaracter in pan from the pre- 
ceding c(viversation ; for nliile he relocated to 
himself how much pleasanter it was to observe 
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and Jove nature than to gatli«r woaltli, he could 
not drive from his mind the queslicfn vChich had 
been often asked him, of wlial use liis gold was 
to him ; and when he tlmnked dod for Jiaviug 
given him enough for his simple wants, it oc- 
curred to liim whether lie ought not to dispose 
of the wealth he did not use for the lienefit of 
•others^ cs])eciaiiy as tliere was a way of doing , 
so, — by putting it out to circulate and.bear inte- 
rest, — by^wlnch it might be useful without losing 
any of its value. ^VdliIe so many were in want, 
could it be right in him to hoard? While so 
many coukl advafitageously employ capital, 
could it be right j,liat any should lih#l)y idle ! — 
Such thoughts w'^re not at all out of jilace in a 
religious meditation; for the hest^part of rtdigion 
is to imitate the benevolence of God to man; and 
every study to do this is a religious conlemjila- 
tion. 

Armstrong's mind was so full p,f this subject,, 
that when the darkness sent Tiiin in doors, be 
could not settle, as usual^ to tiie Farmer’s Journal. 
He stirred his evening fire, and played the flute 
a little, and wound up bis watch, and then, *>up- 
jiosing be musl be very tired with seeing com- 
pany, be went ^^ly to bed. He did not 
sleep, directly, however; be lieard Margaret for 
sometime murmuring to herself, as she often did 
wdien darning stockings alone ; then she tried the 
fastenings of the doors and wdndovvs, raked out 
the fire, and went into her own room, where he 
beard her slip the bolt, as usual. The boasted 
security of the master of this cottage (fid not pre- • 
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vent its inliajjitants*/rom usin^ as many precau- 
tions against 'enemies as the richest merchant in 
London. Nor were Uh'so jirecaulions needless. 

About three hours arter, when Armstrong n as 
sound asleep, lie began to dream very uncomfort- 
ably of strange noises which lie took to jiroceed 
from the machinery of the iron-work, and of a 
cold blast which proceeded Lorn the furnace 
when he fixpected a hot one. This dream a])- 
jieared to l^ist very long, though it had in reality 
passed through his brain in a few moments, at 
the end of wliich time he was comph'tely roused 
by a creak and screech of the latticed window of 
Ins room, tdiC cold air having Jilown ujxm him 
as it was ojiened. lie started »?jp and sair a man 
leaning in at the window as if on the point of 
entering Armstrong seized the jiistol he always 
kept by him and fired. The man retreated, hut 
^ apjiarently not wounded j for after some wliisper- 
-ings without, a dark form again ajipeared at the 
lattice, and others moved behind. 

“ I will slioot as many of you as dare to come 
to the Aindow,’" cried Armstrong wdth his loudest 
voic^, I am well armed, so shew yourselves 
at your peril.’’ ^ • 

He fired again, but the figwreJiad the instant 
before retreated. On listening for a moment, 
Armstrong thought the thieves were gone round 
to attack some other point of entrance. lie 
hastily closed tL^ window, and npreared the 
chimney board against it that he might at least 
hear if they returned to his chamber. He then 
thundered at Margaret’s door ; for which there 
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WcTS Jittle occasion, as she wg^ up ayd crying out 
to know what was the matter. • 

“ Thieves ; but not in the house ; so make 
ha^t(^ .'incl get a ligiit.” 

This was presently done, and it tlien appeared 
that Margaret had as much courage as her master. 
She valiantly brand) slu'd tlie poker while he re- 
lo'ub'd.iiis pi^tol^ ; and they both made bo much 
noise in tlie intervals ofhst(;ning, thatiinless the 
thievc'S well inlbrmcd that there ^ere only 
two peo{)ie in the house, tlu'y might have sup- 
posed there were half a dozen. It was im))(»ssible 
to find out whetheT tlu'V n'mained at hand or 
not. M’indows •and doors shool^^and ratth'il 
many thnes belorf^ daylight ; but whc'tlu'r acted 
U|)on by human hands or bv the •autumn mght- 
wind, was never known. “ Hark 1” was said by 
one or the other of the watchers perpetually, and 
tliey wandered from window to door and from, 
door to window till dawn, and^^ien very natu-» 
rally staited at their own shadows in the twilight. 

Upon examination, ^vhicli thev ventuied at 
sunrise, footsteps were visible all round flie cot- 
tage ; but there were no marks of blood, of viHiich 
Armstrong wac gla^, among other reasons, be- 
cause he detestdd the idea of a prosecution, and 
was willing that the thieves should escape })U- 
nishment, provided he could get over the aflair 
quietly. 

“ What do you mean to do#next ?” Mjirgaret 
ventured to ask when lie had done ruminating- 
over his breakfast. I 

“ I have made up my mind,” he replied, “and 
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[ (io not meap to clit^np^e it. We are neitlier of 
us to say a syllable of wliat has liappeuecl.” 

Margaret notldecf, for this was what she ex- 
pected. 

“ Can you fire a pistol, Margaret?” 

She had never tried, hut slie had no doubt she 
, could. 

‘ “ Very well ; then you will do to stay with me, 

if you chcwse to comply with my conditions. If 
we tell w.Vat has happencMl, it will pat it into 
other ])eople’s heads to attack us ; and it will do 
no good to remove the chest, now that 1 have the 
reputation of J)a\ing one. It must be for that 
they came. ' W)U and I will watcli by turns this 
winter, one going to bed at dark to steep till 
midnight, and then watching while the other 
sleeps till dawn. Now, Margaret, will you sta/ 
or go ?” 

1 ' Margaret asked a little time for consideration 
which was of c^i'urse given. Jly dinner-time sh 
was ready with her assent to the plan. Not 
many women would have given it; but attach- 
ment to her master and her office prevailed over 
the *i'ew fears she had ; and the condition of 
silence would not be difficult to observe if, as slie 
expected, she should see nobody for some months, 
unless indeed it should be the thieves themselves. 

Armstrong was again haunted with the idea 
that it w ould have been better to allow bis gold 
to cireplate so thrt it would be robbed of none 
of its value to himself, than to risk its being 
obtained f y others in such a way as that he should 
lose the whole. 
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P K 0 S P K H 1 T Y. 

I'nE iron trade continued for some time^ after 
this to be so flourislnn*^, that Mr. Wallace found 
iiiinself at lenj^^tli (juite unequal to the ])ressurc ot 
busint^ss wliichirested wholly on him. He wrote' 
so rejicatedly and ardently to Mr. Bernard on this 
subject, flmt that p^enlleinan hastened the settle- 
ment of his aOairs, that he might ren^ove himsc'lp 
and his family into Mr, Wallace’s m'ighbourhood. 
He owned that aft^r liis young partner had found 
tlie management of an iron-work •^tli one fur- 
nace «s much a,^ he could manage, it was un- 
rc'asonable to leave all the husii^ess to him wiien 
there were four, and when the demand for iron 
was so brisk tliat the utmost diligence eould not 
enable them to answer •all tlie orders they re- 
ecived. Instead of three hundred, upwards 
eleven hundred labourers wcle now employed 
about the works. M4)re and more capital was 
daily employed in the concern : and it was abun- 
dantly supplied as capital always is, wher« such 
speedy and jvofilable returns are made as in tlie 
iron trade, at the* time we sjjeak of. Many a 
man who found himself getting on but slowly in 
a manufacture of another kin<l, endeavour(‘d to 
obtain a share in the iron-work. Many a farmer 
llirew up his farm, and wen^ into South Wales 
to find a more profitable settlement. * Many a 
capitalist withdrew his money from concerns in* 
London, or elsewhere, where he fiad rcccivej 

73 
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moderate interest for it, and invested it wliere 
l]\e lii^lie^ft Kgal inVerest was willin^i:^ly p^iven. 
I'ivcu ladies, wdio iiad small properties in the 
funds, transferred them to tlie liaiids of any iron- 
master they nii^dit liapjien to be. acquainted 
with, and were mucli delipjitcd with their in- 
crease of income. Some exj^erienced jieoplc 
'who observed this vast flow of cajhtal towards 
one ])oint,^ predicted unpleasant results. Tiic 
immediate consequences were agreeablu-enougli, 
‘they allowed. Iron-works were establislied, 
wherever a })romising situation could be found. 
vSmokes arose from a liimdred places where the 
liills where a'J ‘before had been a mountain soli- 
tude. The cottages of well-paid^ labourers^ mul- 
tqilied every day * and prosperity seemed, at last, 
to have visited the working classes in an equal 
])roportion wdtli their masters. But the quantity 
of iron ])re}jarcd was oO /j^reat, that it seemed 
searccly possible that the demand could long re- 
main as brisk as\t ])resent. Any one who ob- 
served tlie trains of waggons on the rail-roads of 
the various works, or the traOic on the canals, or 
tlie s^ ijiments at Newport and Cardi/f, would 
iiavo wondered where a market could be fouiul 
for siudi a quantity of metal ; but as long as the 
masters found it impossible to keep any stock by 
them, or even to supj)ly their orders, they were 
very sanguine about the continuance of their 
preisperiiv, and went on fearlessly enlarging tlieir 
works iif number and extent, legardless of tlie 
warnings oiiered them tlial a glut must be the 
^•onsequeiK'd 
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Mr. Wallace and liis partners weremore prudent 
tliari most of their neighbours. Tllty vv ere mind- 
ful enougli of the ])robahilify of change to be 
carehd how much they iflvested as fixed ca[)ital, 
which could- not be easily witlidravvn or ^rans 
lerred in case of a change of times. 

Fixed Capital, that is, money laid out in land, 
buildijigs, macliinery, and tools, is a necessary 
part of the property of every one who i^ndcavours 
to incrcifsc his wealth. The farmer must have 
not only land to produce grain, but ploughs and 
harrows to prepare the soil, sickles to reap the 
corn, waggons to ffarry it away, barns to store it 
m, 8ie., if he imians to make the litrftost profit lie 
can oi^his produ^JC. lie thus increases his wealtli 
by fixing his capital, though liis^tools and build- 
ings and horses do not directly afford liirn any 
profit like his circulating capital. That which 
is commonly called circulating capital is tljjp. 
wealth laid out with aii immediate view to fai'^ 
ther production ; such as the farmer’s seed-corn, 
and the wages of his Ubourers. But as nothing 
IS said in the word circulating about thi^ farther 
production, we had rather find a better tvonh 
Reproducible to us the right term. Tims, 
the manufacturer’s raw silk and cotton, the far- 
mer’s seed-corn, or the sheep and oxen he in- 
tends to sell again, the iron-master’s coal and 
iron-stone, and that which is paid by all in the 
shape of wages, arc reproduc^le capital 
it comes hack to its owner when it has fulfilled 
its purpose and procured a jirofit. | It is clear 
that the business which requires the least fixed' 
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capital in proportion to the reproducible capital 
mu&t be file \east in danger from a change of 
times. The vvine-rfierchant^ whose fixed capital 
consists only of cellar^, casks, hampers, and a 
cart and horses, lias less of his wealth locked up 
in a useless form in bad times than the silk or 
cotton manufacturer, who has his factories, his 
steam-engine, and all the maclnnery connected 
with it. J^oth may have a large stock, the one 
of wine, the other of raw or wrought silk or 
cotton ; both may complain of having their re- 
producible capital made unproductive by a fail- 
ure of demand ; but he is the' worst off who has 
the largest proportion of fixed cajiital locked up 
at the same time. On a smalle'* scale, the bas- 
ket-maker risks less in bad times than the baker. 
The one has merely his shed, and his block, and 
knife for his fi.xcd, and osiers for liis reproduci- 
ble, capital; while the" other has his bakehouse, 
ovens, bins, yeJi^st-pails, and many other articles 
as his fixed capital ; and flour and fuel for his 
reproducible capital. If a demand for baskets 
and for bread should ever cease, the baker w'ould 
have ' a much larger capital laid by useless than 
tiie basket-maker. 

A very large fixed capital is necessary in an 
iron- work, and of a kind too which cannot be 
turned to any other account in bad times. Land 
may generally be made to produce something 
winch is in demand • shedsand waggons and horses 
may be used for a variety of purposes , but blast- 
furnaces and forges seive no object but that for 
which they were erected. There is, therefore, a 
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degree of risk in tluis in^jsting capital wliicli 
ouglil to make vellecting men vei^ v^atcliful in 
tluar calculations, and very c'iiutious m extending 
their works even in the best tiim's. JVJr. Wallace 
and his parkiers were thus cautious, while. some 
of their neighbours, ilushed with the present 
prosperous state of tlieir trade, erected their 
• works in style, and to such an ex-, 

tent that one would have thought they had a con- 
tract for»supplying the world with iron for ever. 
The firm thought themselves justified^in erecting 
new furnaces to the number we have mentioned ; 
but a judicious eftmomy was consulted in the 
mode of building ; an economy whiiii was smiled 
at by# many wl^o appeared as lavish of money 
and fond of sjilendour in resjxjct of tlieir fur- 
naces, as ot their dwelling-houses. 

Mr. Wallace’s impatience that big acting- 
partner should come and *see and apjirove wh^t 
was done, was at length gratified. A letter waft 
received one day announcing ftTat Mr. Bernard, 
Ids two sons, his three^daughters, and their go- 
verness, would arrive to a late dinner on the 
next Wednesday. It was a winter dayf and 
darkness had ^ome on long before there were any 
tokens of the i^iproach of the party. The house- 
keeper (who had come some time before) listened 
to the blustering wind, and then looked at the 
clock, now trembling for the safety of her young 
masters and mistresses, and then vexed that her 
good dinner should be spoileef by the delay. Mrs. 
Wallace sent more than once to know wiiether 
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the travellers had at rived. A crowd of llUle 
children, who 'had gathered together, unmindful 
of.the cold, to clieei the carriage as soon as it 
appeared, were called heme to bed hy their mo- 
thers. The overlooker jtronounced that there 
would he no arrival that evening, and every body 
at last ho])ed there would not, as the roads among 
"'ijhe hills were very wild and drci^yy, and m(»rn- 
ing was thy best time to ])ass along tlunn. The 
travellers were a})prbaching, howcveiy all this 
‘time. The'hast stage was a very irksome one to 
horses and driver, and not very ])leasant to those 
inside. No care could kei'p v>ut the cold nind 
vvhi(di oblige i the driver to tie ^on his hat, and 
which terrified the child of thre^ years old who 
hid lier face in l,ier pajia’s bosom every time the 
gust roared among the hills. Another little girl 
pressed close to her governess, and the lads 
themselves wished that it luul not been so dark ; 
for it was impossible to keep the lamps lighted. 
Their father ancf Mrs. Sydney — the lady who 
educated their sisters — tri^ul to amuse them by 
talking cheerfully; hut whenever they stopped 
for a moment, some little voice was sure to ask 

How far have we to go now?” “ Shall we 
get home to-night ?” “ How ialc will it be 

when we get home ?’ 

“ How dark, how very dark it is 1” cried 
Francis. “ I cannot make out wdiethcr there is 
a hill on each side of us, or whether it is the 
black sk)\” 

“ It is the^sky,’’ said his brother John. I 
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sec a fiery fliisli on tliis side, vvlych^ I suppose 
cotncs from some iron-wojk near. How it 
brightens every moment ! ” * 

Ah lia ! wc §hall fiave light enough pre- 
sently,” saifl his father. “ We are nearer* home 
than 1 thought. That light comes from behind 
the hill, and when we reach the turn of the road* 
we shall see a g^)od fire, though we shall not feel* 
one this half hour.” 

In a niff)ment the carriage turned ^he corner, 
and the children started up, forgetting cold and 
hung(T and fear, to gaze at the e^ctraordinary 
scene before them. Strange sounds rose when 
the gust fell — af roaring like that^of a mighty 
wind, Adiich their father told them was caused 
by the blast of the furnaces ; and a hissing and 
rumbling which came from the machinery of the 
forge and mill. These ^buildings stood on a 
level beneath a sort of •terrace, faced with ston#, 
on which were placed tlie kilnv^vhere the iron* 
stone is calcined ready to be put in at the top of 
the furnace. On this terrace also was the coke- 
hearth, where the coal was burning in a long 
ridge open to the sky. The fiame blazed and 
flickered, and* shoUup in red and white spires, 
and disappeared and kindled again, as tlie wind 
rose and fell ; and there were black figures of 
men, brandishing long rakes, sometimes half- 
hidden by red smoke, and sometimes distinctly 
marked against a mass of flame. At some dis- 
tance WTre rows of twinkling lights almost loo 
faint to be seen after looking at the furnaces. 
These were in the cottages of the w'Oik-peo])lc. 
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Fartlicr off was a soljjtary light, so far raised as 
to give the icfoa that it came from a house on a 
l)i)l The eliildren eagerly asked if this light 
shone from their hom(‘. No ; it must be Mr, 
Wallace’s house ; but their own really was near 
novv. Accordingly, when they had passed an- 
other reach of the road in utter darkness, and 
rliad heard a gate swing, and knew by the , crash-' 
ing sound, that the garriage was on a gravel 
road, they ^^avv an open hall-door, and*knew the 
figure of the housekeeper as she stood ready to 
welcome them. 

The children grew sleejiy a^ they grew Nvarm, 
and forgot ^he irksomeness o£ their journey ; 
and haying made a good sujipeF from wlfat was 
to have been dinner, they crept to their beds and 
wer(‘ presently asleep. 

Mr. Wallace arrived before breakfast was over 
tjie next morning, to “welcome liis partner and 
y.ccompany him (Jown to ibe works. He brought 
a message from Ins wife that she hoped to call on 
Mrs. Sydney and the young ladies during the 
forenooif. Accordingly, soon after the gentlemen 
were^gone, the little carriage drawn by a brace 
of sleek ponies, and containing this elegant 
young [)ersonage wrapped up-iiufurs, appeared 
before the door. Mrs Wallace’s extreme sliy- 
ness infected the young people, wlio were just 
of an age to be reserved wiiii strangers ; and Mrs. 
Sydney, who was , always at lier case, found it 
very (li dicult to maintain the conversation. Mrs. 
Wallace had seen no one high or low, in the 
' neiglibourhood, except Mr. Armstrong, She 
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did not appear intereste(t| in tlie manufacture 
goin^ on ])efore her eyes. She ^adihired tliose 
[)arts of th(i country v/hicli ‘remained green arnd 
wild, and this appeared the only subject on whicli 
she had an^tliing to say. Mrs. Sydney Vcliief 
interest was respecting the eleven hundred peo- 
ple, and the families to which they belonged^ 
who ^vere placed in such near neighbourhood;* 
but she })resently found tlmt she mu#t learn all 
that she wanted to kiiow of them for Jierself, in- 
stead of being guided by the lady wlio had lived 
among them for so many months. 

hile Mrs. M'atlace was blushing and rising 
from her seat j4re])aratory to taking .her leave, 
the gentlenam rejourned. Tliey had come to j)ro- 
j)ose that, as it was a clear, calm day, the party 
shoidd view the works and become ac(|uainted at 
once willi the })lace and people amoyg whom 
tht'y wa've to live. JVIrl Wallace drew bac)^ 
evidently wishing to be excuse(l; but her bus* 
band urged that it was a gooTl opportunity for 
doing wliat she could n^it he e.xpected to do while 
she had no lady-companion; and Mrs.* Sydney 
seemed to think the proceeding so very desitable 
as well as pleijsant, that it was soon agreed that 
tlie whole ]>arty sboidd go together and on foot; 
the curricle being sent away with orders to return 
for its mistress in two hours. 

Mr. Wallace explained liow tlie ironstone, or 
mine as it is called, is calcine^l m the kiln? upon 
the durace wiiieh we have (hnscribefi. He shewed 
how this substance, cleansed in the kiln irum 

O 
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clay and other impunities, is put into the furnace 
at the top witli the coke and the limestone whicli 
are burned witli it, tlie coke to keep the vvliolc 
burning', and the limestone to unite with the 
mixk.res of the ironstone, so that the ore may be 
separated pure. They saw the filler at his stand 
near the top of the furnace, — at the tunnel head, 
as it i'u called, jiouring in at thctdoors tliq, mate-> 
rials vvliicli were fqrnislicd from tlie terrace. 
They saw^ithe furnace-keeper below, as intent 
upon Ills work as if his life clejtended on it, 
watching tlie appearance of the cinder as it was 
thrown off, and regulating the blast accord- 
ingly. Lit took no notice oCany body being 
by, and never looked up or qioke or changed 
countenance, * 

“ How intent tliat man is on his business !” 
said Mrs. Sydney to Mr. Bernard. “ I su])pose 
his olhce is a very important one.^* 

“ Very imporfant indeed. The quality of the 
iron produced by tliis furnace depends mainly on 
his care. It may be, and often is, ruined with- 
out liis‘ being able to help it or even knowing 
vvhy^ but it would certainly be spoiled without 
incessant care on liis part. , 

Is it from pure fear of spoiling his w'ork that 
he is so engrossed with it, or are hiswaages regu- 
lated by tlie produce of the furnace 

“ M e find so much depend on the care of tlie 
men who break \jic limestone and prepare the 
coke, and burn the mine, and fill and keep the 
furnace, that they are all paid by the ton of iron 
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produced, in order to seeing tlieir mutual help 
and the ])roper regulation of the w/fole^* 

W ell, 1 should be sorry if this man should 
sufier bv the carejessness of any of the people 
ov('rhead ; [(ft- 1 never sau’ any tldnir nioro»j)er- 
leel than his own attention.” 

lie is an extraordinary man,” said Mr„ 
•VVhilla«(\ who stiuod within hearing. “ 1 Cannot 
discover the motive to such ijulcfatigaUe industry 
and frui^uifltv as his, lie has worked ^is way up 
in a few months from beinp^ one of our lowest 
order of labourers to his presiml situalion. He 
was a beirg^ar when*we first set him to work in 
excavatiiiij^ the lufimd ; and he looks fTl\e a bi^g^uu* 
stdi, tlfoui;h he •acci>m[)Iishes moie w'ork and 
la\ s bv more money than any man among our 
peo{)ie.” 

“ 1 wondered to see hiip so ill -dressed,'* ob- 
served Mr. ]k‘rnard. * 

I told iiim yesterday,” s^jd Mr. Wallace' 
“■ that I ex})ected to see him decently clothed, 
knowing, as I did, that' he earned a great deal of 
money, and laid it all by in the Monmouth 
Savings Bank, except what is liarely sulhcient to 
procure him shelter ivid daily food.” 

“ Has he neither wife nor family to support?” 

“He seems not to have a relation or acquaint- 
ance in the world. He speaks to nobody but the 
overlooker and myself.” 

“ And what sort of intercoiwse have you with 
1dm ?” 

“ 1 converse with him as often as v^e can both ^ 
s])are time, and always with pleasure ; for he is 

G 2 
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well, I might say highly, educated, and has ilie 
speecli and manners of a gentleman.” 

*“ How strange! And do not you know where 
he comes from, and what brought him 

know nothing of liim but that he is a 
genius and a miser — two characters which are 
.rarely seen united. Paul keeps his own counsel 
•so peifectly as to wlio lie is and whowe he' 
comes, that my curiosity is very strongly excited, 
and I woul^d take some pains to get at tne bottom 
of the mystery, if I did not feel that every man 
has a right ’to his own secret, lie is an indus- 
trious and kiithful servant to me, and that is all 
I have any business with.’' 

Mrs, Sydney ventured so far -as to put ’a ques* 
lion to Paul; but he w^as just going to taj) the 
furnace, i. e. to let out the fused iron, — a very 
important operation, — and was therefore too 
hiisy to ansvyer her. ' 

“ 1 will bring you togetlier after working- 
hours some day,” whispered Mr. AVallacc to her. 
“ If we should meet him taking his ramble on a 
Sunday, or when, as now and then liappeus, v\e 
put Somebody in bis place to relieve Imn for a 
day, lie will be more disjio^ed for eonversation 
than now. He is sociable emi<igb wlien he falls 
in with anyone whom he thinks worthy of being 
talked to.” 

‘‘ I am afraid we sliall be <juitc looked dowm 
upon by such a Ingb and' miglity personage,” 
said Mrs. Sydney, laughing. Put Mr. Wallace 
promised to (Iraw liini out. 

The party then proceeded to the refinery where 
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the |)ig -iron is refined, and l/o the forge and in ill 
when' it is formed into bars.^ The^ saAv the re- 
take it by turns to run out their moulds ()f 
metiil ; and the ire/g-Zur who examines their work 
and keeps an, account of it ; and the piiddlcr at 
tlie forge vvdio improves tlie quality ot the metal 
by another refining })rT)ce^s ; and the shi/iglcr 
^vho hammers the balls of metal into an <^ong^ 
form for going through the roll ; and tfie roller 
and liis catcher who stand bn eacli side of the 
rolling machine, and put the bar into*a smaller 
roll every time it is handetl from one to the 
other; luid the slrodghie/ters vvlio straighten the 
bars while they are hot, and mark th^m with the 
stamp qf the w’orks where they are m*ade ; and 
tlie bar-W(’igh( rs who examine the linished w'oik ; 
and the clerks oii siqierintcndenfs who conduct 
tin? wliohn TIkj youths were as mucli struck as 
the ladi('swilh the grandeut* of tlie scale which 
the manufacture was carried on, and with the irf- 
genuity of the contrivances for fiiding and saving 
labour. 

“ Wliat a sum of money must have f^cn laid 
out here !” cried Francis. 

“ And what a quantity of labour that money 
has brought into b])eration!” observed Mrs. 
Sydney. 

“ Yes, but tliere is nothing so very remark- 
able in seeing eleven hundred people at work, as 
in observing what cgmes of such an outlay of 
capital.” 

“ It was not merely tlie labour of eleven hun- 
dred pairs of hands that I was speaking of,” re-, 
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plied Mrs. Sydney, “ibut of the hoarded labour 
vvhicli does lyhat iib unassisted liunian hands 
could do ; the shears and the rollers, and all the 
complicated machinery which enables us to treat 
iron as it were wood or clay. 1 suppose, Mr. 
Wallace, you are free from com])laiiits about the 
use of machinery; as your works are of a kind 
vvlii'^'b^cannot be done by hand ?” 

At piesent we hear no complaints,” x'-eplied 
Mr. AV allace, “ because trade is good and wages 
are liigh, and the great object with lis all is to 
})re})aie as much metal as machines and men 
can get ready. But it times should change, I 
am afraid ^\'e. should suffer as cotton and silk 
mannlactu'rers do. AVki should bo told of this 
process, and that, and another, ‘"which might be 
effected with less machinery and more labour. 
Rolling and clipping must he done by wood and 
iron, bcc^vuse no bone and muscle are eipial to 
s-acli work ; but there is much labour in ])re- 
paring limestone, stacking and loading the mine, 
and other processes in which we shall be assisted 
by macjiinery liereafter; ^nd then 1 expect an 
outcry against such an employment of ca])ital, 
though it must produce good to all in the 
cud.” 

“ To be sure,” said Mrs. Sydney. “ These 
works would never have (‘xisted in their present 
flourishing state but for the improvements in tiie 
manufacture of iron ; and if they are to be yet 
more flouiisliing a bundred'years hence, it must 
be by further improvements.” 

“ ^ucli improvements are niucli wanted, I as- 
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sure you ; for we have mu?^i to learn before the 
iron nianufiicture becomes nearl}^ as “perfect as 
many others in the kingdom! Tlie silk and egt- 
ton manufactures are lesS difficult and Iiazardous, 
and are mofe improved than ours. So, Fjw^icis, 
you must have your wyts about you, and be al- 
ways thinking what alterations for the better must 
be made when the times change : for 
ex})ect our present prosperity to last for ever.” 

1 seiT great heaps of cinders that appear to 
be wasted." said Francis. “ Look at that one 
which is more like a mountain than a pile of 
furna(*e- refuse, Can no use be made of it ?” 

“ That is a question which I ha\% asked my- 
self a* liundred* times," replied Mr. Wallace: 

and I bear the thing in mindjto be considered 
when tlic demand for iron slackens, as I suppose 
it will some time or other. Now our t\tJtention iS 
fully occnj)iea in su^iplying our customers by 
the usual methods, aud there^ is no leisure fgr 
trying experiments, and little need of new me- 
thods of economy. •They w'iil come with a 
change of times.” * 

‘‘ VV hat is to be done with tliese peo^^Ie of 
yours wlnm those c|^ys come ?" asked Mrs. Syd- 
ney. “ When 1 look at the ranges of cottages 
and see how many children are play ing before the 
doors, I wonder whether it will always be easy to 
maintain so increasing a pojndation.” 

Mr. AFallace toldlier tha^ it was his constant 
endeavour to impn'ss upon his peopfe that 
is the duty of well-paid labourers to become 
capitalists if they can, as a security against a 
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reverse of fortune. difficulty he always 

found was "to persuade them that the earnings 
which are only enough to maintain them for a 
few days, may, by being properly disposed of, 
be mir. '3 sufficient for the maintenance of years. 
He wished his labourers to furnish themselves 
a^u) their families in the first place with food, 
clothing,- habitation, and then to put cut at 
interest, or invest in i^ome other profitable way, 
their surplu^ wages, that they might have some- 
thing with winch to begin a mnv em])loyment, 
in case of their ]webcnt work being taken from 
them. Some had attended tb his advice and 
some had mjl Some had money in the Mon- 
mouth Savings Bank, whicli wa.s a good way. 
Some laid out their earnings in stocking a little 
shop at the iron-work, whicli wi'is ke}>t l)y their 
vvives and.philclren. This was also a very good 
pl^^n. Some laid by their notes and silver in a 
stocking or glove in their own cupboard, which 
was a safe method enough, hut not so good as 
one which would have made the money profit- 
able. Others spent the whole as it came in, 
whiclf was the worst plan of all. 

Some who had several children growing uj), 
had them taught different trades, that there might 
be a resource for the family in case of one trade 
failing. There could be no better way of em- 
plo\ing money than this, for it was sure of a re- 
turn in the profitably industi^ of tlie young peo- 
ple, — a return wdiieh would be afforded exapcUly 
when it was most needed. It also yielded an 
immediate return, not the less valuable because 
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it could not be estimated "old and silver,— 
the ])ea(X) of inind vvliicli aro^‘ from the consider- 
ation that all the resources of llie family coiM 
not be cut ofT at.onc(', and that if some were 
thrown out of employment, tlicrc would bc^tTicrs 
in a condition to Indp tJamn 

All that Mrs. Sydney heard made her v yis )i tA 
*begincin ac(|uaintance with the famiJi^^orthe' 
vvork-peoide. Slie jiroposed that *1110 Jiarty 
should remni by way of their dwelbags. Mr. 
Wallace gave his arm to bis wife, who had been 
in conversation with Mr. Bernard, and they all 
set forward. Mrs. Wallace (mvied Mrs. Sydney 
the ('ase and kindness of manner wifti’wliicli she 
conversed with ]^ople of all classes. The dif* 
b^rcnce between them was, that the one was ig- 
norant of the luiliits and manners of all ranks 
e\ce])t her own, and that, the other litffl mixed 
with each in turn, rfud was therefore familiwr 
w'ith whatever concerned them* Both were ge- 
nerous and kind-hearted, though they showed tlu'ir 
kindness in different w^?lys. Mrs. Wallace w'ould 
have given awav all she had to a neigliboi^r in 
want; but vvlnm her neighbours, as now, were 
not in want, ^ihe vfcJis at a loss to express her 
good-will, while Mrs. Sydney, by merely con- 
versing w'itli them, made herself liked by them 
without trying to do so, or evx'r thinking of any- 
thing bevond satisfying licr owm kind interest. 

Mr. Wallace liad lliougbt #that Balil . worked 
too bard; and as be was anxious to make iiujui- 
ries of Paul’s host about bis le'altli, be eomlueted^ 
the party to llic cottage of John Jones, with 
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whom Paul lodged. Jones was out, but liis wife 
was within, jireparing dinner for herself and two 
her younger children who were playing beside 
her. She tliought, like Mr. Wallace, that Paul 
had ^'•own thin lately, and was not'’So strong as 
formerly ; and she did not wonder, considering 
,how little food and sleep he look. Slie never 
savv tt*-.yh,ody so sparing of botli. or so eager alicr 
money. She had no reason to complain, she 
said; for he paid for his lodging exaCcly am' re> 
gulariy every 8uturday night; but it did make 
her sorry to see him work so hard and allow 
himself so few comforts. — Tie was np at lour, 
summer anA winter, doing his tailoring and cob- 
bling work, and would sit Irmn six till cle\eu 
in the evening,* cutting corks when he had no- 
thing more j)ro{itah]e to do. 

Mr. Wallace lookeci astonislied, for he had no 
i)otion that Paul had bccn« a Jack-oPalhtrades, 

^ I\Irs. Jones explaim'd that he seemed able to 
learn any enijiloyment he chose when the in- 
ducement of money was **et before him. AVith 
the first* wages he had earned at the w orks, lie 
})urchascd a tailor’s and cobbler’s implements, 
and patched and cobbled for half the neighbour- 
hood at his leisure hours, lie stdl complained 
■fehat he had not enough to do, and went to the 
next town to look for some employment which 
lie might bring home. He brought a package 
of cork on his back, and a'^cork-culter’s knife in 
liis jiocket, and for many and many a gross had 
lie received payment from the druggists and 
'others of the next town, and even of Newport. 
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The same bench and the* same dirty clothes 
served him for his cobbling and his eork-cuiting; 
and another advantage of the* latter emj)]oyment 
was, that a very litt-lo light would serve his pur- 
])ose. He iwsually* burned a farthing can(il‘>at 
hours wdicn lie could not have the advantage of 
the Joneses’ lain}). 

• MrSvJoncs sln^w^ed her guests how n^^^PStlT* 
had jiartitioned oft‘ half his little room ^o serve as 
a woikshojs^ the inner halh where he slept and 
kept his few clothes, was as neat and orderly as 
])ossible; for Paul always said that .there was 
good economy in fjeanliness and order. The 
workshu}) also was kept as tidy as tlit nature of 
things lowed. 

Mr. Wallace was surprised to 8(;c a very pretty 
})irturc placed agahist the wall of the inner room, 
and covered with a piece of muslin to^eep it 
from the dust. It had, no frame, but appeared a 
good painting. It seemed to be the likeness of. 
a boy, bandsome and well-dres'sed, with a hoop 
in his hand and a greylwund beside him. The 
back- ground was a park, with deer grazing, and 
a mansion seen among the trees. • 

Mrs. Jones s;^id this picture had a very elegant 
frame when Paul firsf put it up in his room, but 
that he had, after looking at it very often and for 
a long time together, taken off the frame and 
earned it with him when he went to the fair to 
sell his cattle. 

His cattle ! What cattle ? 

lie seemed to be a very good judge of cattle, 
and had managed to buy a cow and two or lliree 
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sheep which he hac? sold to advantage at the last 
fair. It had- been curious to observe his caution 
jin his calculations! He sat on his bench with a 
piece of chalk beside him, reckoning and reckon- 
ii\gjbis sums in the intervals of \ih work, till it 
seemed as if all his thpughts were engaged on 
numbers. The same process had begun again 
tlie Joneses concludct) he was going tb 
buy ana sell more cattle. 

Mrs. Sydney inquired whether hc^^^as a ])lea- 
sant inmate and a kind neighbour. So far as he 
was sober and regular, Mrs. Jones replied, he 
was a valuable lodger ; but he did not often speak 
or smile at the children ; wdiiijji would, she said, 
have been the best way of gaining her. lie 
took no notice of the neighbours, wlietlicr they 
laughed at him for a miser, of whether he might 
have laughed in his turn at their petitions for a 
loan of money. Altogether, those who cared for 
Paul had as much sorrow as comfort on his ac- 
count; for if it Was a pleasant thing to see one 
who was once a beggar acquiring property every 
day, it was a sad thought that he could not enjoy 
his « earnings reasonably, but pinched himself 
with want and care as mucli as .if he had still 
been a beggar. ‘ 

“ However,’’ added Jones’s wife, “ I have no 
right to find fault with bis way of disposing of 
his wages any more than my neighbours have 
with mine. If I complaim of their laughing at 
me and my husband, Paul may com])lain of my 
finding fault with him. Only he does not mind 
, these things as I do/^' 
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In explanation of tin's, My. Wallace, told his 
coin])anions that the .Joneses, were ridiculed by 
some of their iKd^hbours for not getting emjdoy- 
ment for all tlieii;* clnhlren at the iron-work, 
which would fnake the family quite rich aPjffc- 
sent. Instead of doing.lhis, at the risk of being 
all out of work at iince by and by, the parejj^ts* 
fiad clio^icn to aji^rentice one of their to a 

shotmiaker at Newport, and another to^ a smith, 
whih; only*^one was employed on th^ works. 
The neij^hboiirs boasted that no expenses of ap- 
prenticeship were likely to fall on them, while 
at the same time tfiey were earning more than 
Jones’s family w’ould ever be makftig at one 
time ; afid were cmitinually urging that the young 
shoemaker should be brought liom^ to be made 
a catcher, and the *little smith to be a straigbt- 
ener. 

“ Keep to your own plan, t advise you,” said 
Mr. Bernard. “ If you do not repent it now,* 
you never will ; for there can scarcely be better 
days for our works, and*there will probably be 
worse.” 

Mrs. Wallace had all this time been playing 
with the children, for^he was not afraid of tht m. 
She had let the little one liide its face in her 
mufl‘, and had listened while the older one told 
her how mammy let her help to make the bed, 
and how she was learning to hem her own pina- 
fore, and how she coul<T thread needl(‘ fpr Mr. 
Paul when lie was mending a coat. Mrs. A\ al- 
lace had been laughing with the children, but 
looked so grave the instant their mother turned 

H 
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round, Jones’s jvife thought slie was oiTend- 
ed with the liUle opes, and c-hid them for ilieir 
freedom, so that they went and hid themselves. 
This was all a mistake ; butv it was no fault of 
Mio. Jones’s, for she could not possibly sup])ose 
the lady like to be treated with freedom while 
.,A]\y^Jooked so grave upon it and said nothing. 


Chapter V. 

HOW TO USE PROSPERITY. 

AVhen the spring advanced, it was observed 
by mant",, peojdc ibat Armstrong had not been at 
rJiurch for several Sundays. He had been seen 
alive and well, during the week-days, by many 
people ; so there were no apprehensions about 
liirn ; but Mr. Wallace was so curious to know 
the reason of his absence, that he inquiied very 
pailicularly of Mr. Hollins, whom lie often 
met. j « 

“ He has become a great theologian,” replied 
Mr. Hollins. “ He tells me that he now studies 
Ids Bible and religious books for six hours out of 
the twenty-four. I cannot think liovv be ma- 
nages it, for his garden luoks as well as usual, 
and we play the flute as formerly, only he sends 
me away somewhat earlier in the evenings. 1 
leil him 1 shall appear at his window some night 
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when the clock strikes twelf^, to see if he is at 
his hooks then.'’ 

“ Take care how yoii do '-that, Mr. Hollins. 
IJe will slioot you for a thief. EuVlias his study 
of the iiil)le made him leave oif going to c]^':;#h i 
8uch a pursuit geiieraHy leads the other way.” 

‘‘ He says he was always fond of worshipping 
^in t]ie.o])cn air, ^ as Adam and Eve dk|^,<«»{^viu’^[ie , 
finds so mucli in tlie Eihle about tlie^ multitudes 
being colk?cted in the wilderness to hear the 
word, tliat having an op[)ortunity just now of 
doing the same, he is disposed to try this new, 
or, as he says, ver>p ancient method. Now, there 
is a company of J^anlers near who*])»('^^(‘h among 
the liilhi about tv^o miles oh’; and he attends their 
ministry every Sunday morning.”, 

“One would* think,” replied Mr. Mallace, 

“ that he had read nothing of synagogufi* in the 
Bible, or of the Ciiristiahs assembling under a 
roof for worship. However, it matters litfl*^ 
where a pious heart jiays iTs devotions ; and 
Armstrong’s worship, pure and sincere, I douht 
not, will be acceptable whether it rises •from the 
liili-side or tlie house of }>rayer. l)o you know 
how he likes Ips new practice ? ” 

“ He complains* terribly of the psalm-tuncs 
being new-fangled and dilRcult to sing; but he 
enjoys having so much space to sing in, and 
likes all tlie rest of the service very well, except 
now and then, wheii he would fain dispute a 
knotty point vvitli the preacliers.” * 

“ And liow do the preachers like him ? ” 

“ They are no respecters of persons, you 
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know : but they are .r^aturally pleased at having 
made siicira convert, and never forget tin; obser- 
vanice due to his age. I perceive he is always 
seated in a sheltered place on^a windy day, and 
that pains are taken to furnish him with the 
hymns, and to make the service perfectly audible 
All this is natural, and right enough, 
ana iic no objection to it.” 

“ You speak as if you went sonietiines.” 

“ I do ; and it would be worth .vhile your 
going once or twice to witness the Sunday cus- 
toms of your peojdc ; for a great number attend 
these Ranters.” 

It was coitidus enough that M^ AVallace/s cur- 
ricle came in sight of the mouutain-])alh ^vllich 
led off from the road to the Ranters’ ])lace of 
meeting, just when Armstrong and Mr. Hollins 
were tuis;ipg into it. They stopped at the sound 
of the carriage. 

c “ I wish,” said Mr. Hollins, “ that you would 
allow me to drive Mrs. Wallace, while you go 
with our good friend to the church he likes 
best.” 

“ Make haste either way,” said Armstrong, 
“ for we are full late, I am afraid.” 

In a moment the gentlemen had changed 
places, and Mr. Wallace was striding along the 
rough path, trying to keep up with ins vigorous 
old friend 

They weic all full late. Tk^ silence, preparatory 
to opening the service, was so profound, that 
Mr. Wallace was taken hy surprise, when a sud- 
den turn brought them into the presence of a 
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thousand }>o()ple, seated in ranks upon the grass, 
in a recess between two hills, A •few idle boys 
were playing hide-and-seek ' among the furKc 
bushes on the ridge of the hill, aij/ some specta- 
tors walk(;d* slowly round the outskirts# f.#the 
congregation ; but all besides was as stdl as in a 
church at the time of prayer. It seemed as if 
the sefvicc had been delayed for Arm^r^cwg' ;^'‘*for* 
as soon as he and his companion hag taken the 
seat whicliliad evidently been reserved^ a move- 
ment took ])lace in the waggon which served for 
a ])ulpit, and a man stood up to ‘address the 
assembled hearers.* 

This man exj^aincd that owing Bo.tlie illness 
of the preacher •who usually conducted the ser- 
vice that duty devolved upon himself, who had 
hitherto taken only a very humble j)art in the 
oliicesof the day. He trusted that t^ic^vvord of 
grace would be acceptable, from whatever lips it 
came ; and had, therefore, b^en upon him ^e 
preacher’s office, rather than dismiss them with- 
out their accustomed vvorship. 

“ This person,” whispered Armstrong, “ is 
more fit to j)reach than many a trained clergy- 
man, if 1 may judg^ by whcit I have heard. He 
generally acts only as clerk; but I once heard 
an address from him, which makes me very glad 
of an opportunity of hearing him again.” 

Mr. Wallace was in too much astonishment to 
reply, for this man \?as Paul^ 

This remarkable fact being once established,^ 
nothing very surprising followed ; for Mr. AV^al- 
lace knew enough of Paul to supjiose that iits 
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service would be, as- it proved, very good. He 
only could 1*1 of help guessing what the subject of 
liife sermon would hb, and hoping tliat his text 
would l»e, “ Lii^v not ii]) for ydurselves treasures 
un(.?;i r»rth.” It was, however, one Yrom whicli 
Paul could preach with more pro])ricty, Thou 
shall not steal/’ 

* Armstrong's turn to do something 

which appL^ircd strange. He stalled when the 
text was given out, and listened with ■•'extraordi- 
nary eag(‘rness for some time. At length, when 
the preacher began to desenhe the ])angs of con- 
science which disturb the thief, even while no 
human eye ^las seen, and no human heart sus- 
pected, his guilt, Armstrong roec, mounted the 
waggon, took iiP stand beside the preacher, and 
looked again and again round the assembled 
}iearers,'*i^,acling his eyes with his hand, and gazing 
as if lie would read every countenance Paul 
himself jiaused for an instant, and looked sur- 
prised ; but probably supposed, like Mr. Wal- 
lace, that it was merely a whim of the old man’s. 
It was no wliim; and tlic accidental clioice of 
this dext and subject was a fortunate circum- 
stance for Armstrong’s peac^’e of mind; for he 
was now firmly convinced that none of those 
with wliom he was accustomed to worship on the 
Lord’s-day, were those who had invaded his 
re])ose and his property by night. Prejudiced 
as he was against all that wJ?s done, and against 
everybody concerned in the iron -works, he had 
always suspected that the thieves came from a 
different quarter, and that there were persons 
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belter informed than an^ of Mr. Wallace's 
labourers of tlie extent of\liis and the 

place where it was deposited.^ 

Mr. Wallace \\*atched what l^ul would do 
wlien the stfrvice was over and the people 
di persing. He took not the slight('st notice of 
anybody by word or siy^n, but stood Icanii^ 
higainst a true with his arms folded, fol](;:7.hj^‘thc. 
proups with his eyes as they^partedolf^airiong the 
biih, As^'llic last of them disajip^ared, Mr. 
Wallace and his companion appioached the 
])rea(her and thanked him for his service, and 
asked if lie vvas About to jiroceed iioniewards, 
lie was, and tliny took the same* pntji in com- 
pany. • • 

“ You sjfcak so seldom," said JH- Wallace to 
Paul, '‘that 1 suppose you think a p^roat deal; 
and the society we live m gives a refleciinre man 
much to think about.” ^ * 

“ Indeed it does,” replied Paul. “ We speak 
of society as one thing, and I’cgard men in the 
mass; hut what a variety of interests tliere is 
among them ! Scarcely any two find tlieir chief 
satisfaction in the same jiursuit ; and it is»this 
makes it so dilhcult to get at the hearts of 
men. For instance, there might he two or three 
who would be interested in the subject of my 
sermon, but how many more would feel thef had 
no concern in it! What is the use and. what the 
niterest of such an aiklress to yourself and Mr. 
Armstrong, or to any others who are thdrouphly 
honest or placed out of the reach of temptation 
to steal?” 
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“ Its interest seenied to be very great to Arm- 
strong,” observed Mv 

As an observer*” added Paul. “He looked 
to see liow crdicr ])eo])le were afieeted by it, 
a very diflerent thing fronr being biin- 
Belf affected. I was surprised at bis eagerness 

^ArmArob? made no other rgnly than i\ smile 
to the irnjiuving looks of his companions. Paul 
proceeded ; — 

“ We sliould each have a sermon to ourselves, 
and one every day of the week, if jireaching is 
to balance its power against the other powers 
which act* Upon us. There is .Jones, my host; 
he is always liiinking about estcddishing his sons 
wtII in tin' world ; that is his chief interest. As 
for his wife, she is taken uj) with making her 
husbamhc^pmfortable and cheiishing her babies.” 

“ Wliat sort of a sermon would you preach to 
tliem ? ” 

“ I could only tell them what they feel already 
— that the pure in hea^t are blessed. If any 
pursuits are pure, theirs are; and if any peo])le 
are blessed, they are this day, with their good, 
promising children about Uiem, and love and 
comfort within tiieir door. Then there are their 
neighbours, the Davisons; there pleasures arc of 
a very difl’iwcnt kind, — a glass of sj)irits each at 
the end of the clay, and a debauch at the fair as 
often as they can get tlieri!^ I would preach a 
very slidrt sermon to them. I would send them 
trooping, hag and baggage, instead of letting 
^them corrupt the morals and laugli at the sobriety 
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of tlieir Hoin'libours, and vva^e the capital which 
tliey ou^ht to employ for aic "ood'of society. 
The money tliey lay out in gi^i ain^gaming would 
stock a sliop,” 

“ And wlfat sort of a sermon would you^jrdScTT 
to me, Paul ?” asked Armstrong; “ and what is 
my chief inU'rest ? 

“ Y^ur chiefi interest is yourself, there- ' 
fore mv sermon would be jiretty severe one,” 
answered l\ul, “ Ihit it is a harmless, good- 
natured self, so I woulil make allowance. Put I 
can’t forgive your li^reat sin against society.” 

“ You mean my living by myself.” 

“Live where *you please: but how do you 
justify 1* to yourstdf to share llie benefits of so- 
ciety when you do notliing in* return ? You 
enjoy tbe fruits of the labour and cai^al of 
otiiers, — you drink your te^a from the li'aCindies 
and your cod'ee fronr the West ; you read yoiir 
new.s])aper, which is the prodi^Qtion of a hundred 
brains and pairs of hands ; you — ” 

“ Put I pay for all I\ise.” 

“ You do, because you could have nothing 
without ; but not a single service do you render 
to society tliat you G^iuld avoid, while the means 
are hourly vvitbiH your reach. Every mr»»a in 
society ought to belong to one class of producers 
or the Ollier, or to stimulate production by useful 
though uri})ro{Iuctive labour. You are not like 
the laboun'r who add? to bis. employer’^ capital, 
nor yet like the capitalist v\bo, assiste^l by the 
labourer, increases the resources of society ; nor 
yet like the professional man who, by im])roving^ 
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the social state, opens new demands for the com- 
forts and 'pleasure/ of life. You would l)e a 
b'etter citizen if you were a surgeon in tlie next 
town, or a pai^^ner in tliis conVern, or tlie huni- 
bl'est ">xbourer about the works.” 

“ You would preach to me from the parable 
^^he talents, I suppose ?” 

“ Edacity 80. You understand your own' 
case, I seci- I should tell you that the unprofit- 
able servant might be a man of very fine tastes, 
lie might be a star-gazer, or a musician, or a 
politician, 'or particularly fond of gardening; but 
he would still be an unjirohtable servant while 
he hid the money committed ttphim. It matters 
little whether it was in a napkiit under the" ground 
or in a (diest imcicr the bed.” 

M»‘. Wallace seeing that Armstrong looked 
troubled,, asked Paul how he would set about 
lecturing him. ‘ ^ 

" “ I have less fiiult to find with you than with 
most people,” replied Paul, who ])Ut such perfect 
good-humour into his mwniier that it was almost 
impossible to be oflended with his freedom. 
“ \ our chief earthly interest is, — what it ought 
to be, — your lady; and ne,\t to licr, the pros- 
perity of the people about you. This latter you 
understand well, and manage wisely.” 

“ And not the former?” 

“ I think you will wish, some time or other, 
that rather less of your eipeiiditure had been of 
the unproductive kind. I know you are too 
mucli of a man of principle to spend the wliulc 
" income of a fluctuating capital in an unproduc- 
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manner; but I sbou1(i like to see fewer 
])()nies and i^rooms and lady’s mJitre, and furs 
and eachemires and similar luxuries’* * 

' Surely,’’ said Jtirs. Wallace, ‘j/\vhen my in- 
come is the truit of rny own capital, and niy 
cx(‘rtinns in em]>!oyin<r* it, I may fairly induln-e 
my wife and myself in a few luxuries which i 
can wc^l afford. 

“ Very fairly. The only,(|uestion^s, to what 
extent. Jf you think it probable that, you will 
continue to enrich society by the accumulation 
of your ca])ital in any ju’oportion whatever, you 
arc' justified in layiifp; out the rest of your income 
as you and your tady please. But* if less pros- 
])erous clays sliouW come, and you must emjiloy 
more capital for a less return, your lady may 
find it a harder tliinp^ to walk than if sli^ had 
never had a carriage, and tp dress her,oMi hair 
than if she had kej)t Inn* hand in all this time.” , 

Mr. Wallace could not help^^miling at Paubf 
business-like way of speaking of a lady’s toilet. 
Tau) saw that he gave n» offence and went on. 

“ Mr. Bernard’s family seem to me fo have 
found the riglit medium. The lads show by the 
way tliey set about k'avning their business that 
tliey liave been used to put their souls into their 
pursuits, and the young ladies and Mrs. Sidney 
w('re out on foot every day during the winter in 
their cloth cloaks and stout shoes, and they sel- 
dom went back without carrying a blessing with 
tlunn. Not that they gave alms. Nobody here 
wants any, thank Heaven! and if any one did, 
Mrs. Sidney knows there is no real kindness in* 
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giving away hioney as alms. But they attached 
the peoples Lhem, tnd put them in the way of 
managing better, avid helped to keep up good- 
will among neighbours, and iircited many a one 
itT^ndci’stry by proper encouragement. These 
are the personal services the rich are called upon 
t^ender ; and to this Mr. Bernard adds an ex- 
penditure ^hich can never be .repented of. I 
was in liis drawingrroom once, and I saw at a 
glance th^ nature of his luxuries.’’ 

** What did you see?” 

“ Everything that was useful and comfortable 
in the way of furniture, and all that was hand- 
some and genteel in the dress of the ladies. But 
I was more struck with the boobs and the globes 
and the musicab instruments and the pictures.” 

“ Xh6n you do not object to all luxuries ?/’ 

“ 0\lear no. Whatever helps ,to inform the 
irynd and improve the taote is a proper object 
fc-f pursuit to tbo^e who can afford it. It is a 
productive expenditure in a very liigh sense. Mr. 
Bernard will, I hope, live to see a fine return for 
the mofffey he spends on his library in the talent 
and knowledge which his sons will employ in 
the service of society. And ihe accomplishments 
of his daughters will not only increase the do- 
mestic pleasures of ail connected with them, but 
stimulate production, if you will have the whole 
matter before you. Harps and pianos are made 
up of labour and capital a8''much as pig-iron,’' 
What a romantic lover you would make!” 
said Mr* Wallace, laughing. “ What a strange 
^gure yott would cut in high life if you carried 
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your method of reasooing^into an exalted sta- 
tion !” 

“ If more men did so,” sartl Pad with a deep 
sigh ; “if, while the great are possessed of their 
grandeur, tBey thought as much of its 
when they are stripped of it, there would be a 
^more just gradation of ranks than there is ; thei^e 
woukhbe no starving paupers on th^ steps oT a* 
palace ; there would be no excess in. the highest 
or riot in fhe lowest classes of society. The 
worst faults of the extremes of society would be 
done away if those extremes were brought nearer 
together. If the^ rich were more thoughtful 
and the poor rrmre clear-sighted*, both migli|^ 
be surrounded udth the luxuries most proper for 
tliem : the great man might have unreproached 
his assemblies of^ the learned and the gay, and 
the labourer might refresl^ himself wit^ Ms news- 
paper or his flute when the task of the dayjs 
over, while the rose and th^ jessamine bloom 
beside his cottage door. — And now,” continued 
Paul, while his companions remained silent, “ I 
have preached five sermons where I promised 
only one, so you will be glad if I wish you ^ood 
day’^ 

“ Stay,” said Mr. Wallace, “ you must give 
us our turn. Do you think you need no ad- 
monishing?” 

“ I need it and I have it. My lot is my best 
admonition.” * . 

“ I s^e no evil in your lot but what you inflict , 
on yourself. Short rest and long toil, scanty 
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food and ^jJarmth, soUiude and chrc, — tliese are 
severe evils;) Ifut tbc;(? arc your own choice.’^ 

*“ Tlicy are, and therefore they are not evils to 
me. They ares^^metans to the "attainment of my 
'"‘gTT^t (stad, and that end is — wealth.”' 

His companions looked -astonished at so bare- 
f^j/'cd a confession. “ What can you mean 
How do^vou justify it?” “What, thmi, are' 
the evils of.your lot'/” they asked impatiently. 

“ One ^question at a time,” said Paul quietly. 
“ I mean, that as ail the c;ood and all the evil 
of my life* thus far have been .connected with 
wealth, and as 1 am so maddHhat 1 must liave 
#ne great -interest, it is natural khat I should be 
passionately devoted to the puimiit of wealth. I 
mean that I am a miser.” 

“ And how do you justify yourself for being a 
miser ?^or,J suppose, as you are not asliamed to 
osyn it, you think you can jvistify it.” 

•« “ 1 do not preteqd to justify it, any more than 
the drunkard pretends to justify the vice he can- 
not deny, 1 do not ev«n make the allowance 
for myself which you would make for me if you 
knevv all that I could tell. My first choice of an 
object in life was bad. It was^ snatched from me, 
and I have chosen another equally bad. Heaven 
knows wliether I shall bo baffled here too, and 
whether 1 shall have strength enough to make 
another choice. Meantime, the misery of my 
lot is waniing enough, if iltl warning were not 
in vain. — You ask what this misery is. Sleep- 
less nights, when I lie cold and hungry and 
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weary, fancying all the mischances ytliat may 
ha))j)cn to my earnings : iiK^^jssantf ^If-reproach 
wiuai 1 think 1 have lost' an apportunity ’of 
making profit ; Icitzing thoughts pounds, shil- 
lings, and ponce, when I would now ami 
think of other thing? ; — all these are evils, are 
they not ? 1 cannot listen to a running stream, 

or sit •watching ^the fieldfares in a ^lear winter* 
(lay, or follow the sheep-traiiik amon^^ the heath 
on a summer’s evening, with tlie ligl^t heart 1 
once had ; for 1 always have the feeling that I am 
wasting my lime, since these things cvln bring me 
no gold. If I think of prayer, mj lips will say 
noihiim hut ‘Hum canst not serve* both God 
and Mammon.’ % is not this an evil ? Could 
you preach me a better sermon 4han God speaks 
in liis word and in the mountain breeze ?” . 

There was a long silenpc ; for Paui liTokcd so 
deeply moved hy liij^ own self-reproaches t^^at 
neither of his companions ^'^ntured to address 
him. At length, he stopped as if he was about 
to leave tliem. 

“ Jieware,” said be to Armstrong, of de- 
spising my hints about your way of life because 
I have condemned* my own. Remember that 
however much !• injure myself, I serve society 
after a certain manner. Not by example, I own. 
In this, I can only be of use as a warning, — a 
humbling thought to a proud man. — But 1 not 
only pay my way hSnestly, Jike you, but I am 
providing wealth for others. It benefits tliem , 
already, for I put it out to use. It will benefit 
them again when I am dead. May it never 
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more mak^ any ono’so wretcliAl as it makes 
me I” 

*“ Are you a man/’ said Mr. Wallace solemnly, 
“ and do you yet submit to ^icli bondage ? I 
'coiTrd not acknowledge such slavery ror an hour. 
Break your habits of care, and enjoy the life a 
good God has given you. Think of the days 
‘when your^ father’s smile was vvhat you*’ loved' 
best, when^tyour mother’s voice was jour sweet- 
est music^when perhaps there were playmates 
beside you whom you loved more than you now 
love gold. * Be a child again in heart while you 
are a man in understanding, ilnd then you will 
be at ease •without and at peace^within.” 

Paul made no reply, but turned away 'to hide 
the workings of* his face, and with long strides 
crossatHhe ridge of the hill anti disappeared. 


Chapter VI. 

DISASTERS. 

The change of times of which Mr. Wallace 
was ever mindful came at last At the end of 
three years the price of bar-iron was just half 
what it had been in the days we have described. 
There were many perceivable reasons for tins 
change, The political stale of various coun- 
tries was unsettled, and trade in general, there- 
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fore, disturbed. I The quality of iron produced 
by the how of capital and labour t* de})art- 
ineiit had more than met the viimediate demand, 
and there was a »lut in the market. It was 
lioped that this glut was only t^mporar^^ ; 
there was much dou])t, whether the demand for 
bar-iron from South Wales would ever again be 
•as extijnsive as formerly, for the Wclsl\ iron- 
masters had now* rivals abroad. In ifnierica and 
in various petrts of Europe, establishments for the 
pre})aration of iron were beginning to flourish at 
the expense of those of longer statidlng in our 
own country. Wfccrc the iron-stone, coal, and 
limestone were oi good quality, and Ihe works 
were situated ne^ir some navigable river, their 
jnoduce could be brought into^the market at 
little more than •half the ])rice for which the 
Welsh iron-masters could alford to sell theirs. 

This circumstance ^embd to destroy the ho})C 
that the works in which we are interested coifl^ 
ever more enjoy the ])rosperflf^ which liad been 
their lot for a few years. Many a sigh escaped 
from their masters as they were obliged to di 
minish their profits again and again ; and ntany 
a curse did the least wise amongst their people 
vent upon the French or the Americans who 
took their trade from them ; forgetting that as 
nature had scattered her mineral treasures over 
various regions of the earth, all their inhabitants 
have an equal right t# use those treasures as the 
interest of society may prolmpt. What men 
have to do is not to refrain, or to expect othe''s 
to refrain, from using the materials put within 
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reach of a^l ; but by iudustry ancWugenuity so to 
improve tbv i<jsourcrs of art as that the greatest 
possible number of/men may share ilic benefit ; 
in other words, that the produce may be made 
'»exc(^jlent and as clieap as possibh. To ren- 
der any article of jiroduction more and more 
cheap, and more and more excellent, is the only 
way to create a permanent demand ; as the com- 
petition among producers which has always sub- 
sisted, and always will and ought to*oubsist, can 
only be met by bringing the article into more 
general use. So that Mr. Wallace’s labourers, 
instead of cursing their competitors on the other 
side of the water, had better jnive aided their 
employer in devising means fo^r improving his 
manufacture, and thus becoming better able to 
stand a competition which coaid not be pre- 
vented, • 

The affairs of the Concern underwent perpe- 
Vial and anxious consideration by the partners. 
They thought apat'f, they consulted together, they 
exercised the greatest possible care to promote 
the interest of all concerned in all tlieir measures. 
Knowing that it is an unfounded prejudice that 
the interests of the two parties united in produc- 
tion can be opposed to each otlier, they wished 
that their men should understand the reasons of 
their measures and approve of them, and were 
therefore ever ready to converse with such as 
made their complaints or }*roposed their doubts 
in a reasonable manner. 8ome such there were, 
and some had already informed themselves sufli- 
(•iently respecting the fluctuations to which trade 
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is liable, to belDore sorry*iban surprised at the 
present state of ihinjjrs; lut the?e^were many 
more who were ignorant enongh to sii})pose tliat 
their earnings we^e never to lessened, how- 
ever the forlinics of their masters might h'i snlih?^ 
ing ; and who made a«6 heavy com})laints at every 
mention of a reduction of wages as if they had 
been treat ('d wi^h i)ijuslice. Jt wasjiard for thc' 
])artn('rs, who were as beni^volcnt us they were 
disc reet, to* bear these complaints in < 7 dditioTi to 
tlu'ir own change of fortune ; but they would 
willingly have listened to them, if the grumblers 
would in turn h!lve lieard their re})ly. This, 
however, the nn?!! were unwilling to do. If they 
had ctiosen, lh%y might liave known that the 
iiflairs of the concern stood lima. 

The capital ennployed in this iron-work was 
made up, as we have seen, of three jmTts, — the 
implements of labofir, tire material on which 
labour was to be employed, jynl the subsistenc?, 
or wages, of labourers. — OT these tlwee parts, 
the first, comprebend^g the buildings, ma- 
chinery, and tools, came under the hea'd of fixed 
capital. The second and third, comprehefiding 
the mineral materi^^l of the manufacture and the 
wages of the work-people who carried it on, 
constituted the reproduciirle capital of the con^ 
cern. The fixed capital liad not itself brought 
in any profit ; its purpose had been to enable the 
reproducible capital^o bring in a profit : that 
is, llie furnaces and steam-engine had yielded no 
money themselves, but were necessary to bring 
tlie iron-stone into a saleable sliape. When 
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bar-iron s^ld well, it. 'hot only p/’Jd tlie owners 
the interest^ cfi the money they had laid out as 
fixed capital, ;^and whatever they had spent in 
iron-stone and in wages, but a great deal over for 
“pPhfit. 0 This profit was called their revenue, and 
out of it they paid the expenses of living, and 
then added what remained to their capital, which 
-enabled them to employ more labour, to produce 
more iron, i^nd therefore to increase again their 
revenue and their capital, if all had' j^roceeded 
smoothly, if there had been a continually in- 
creasing demand and no foreign competition, it 
is clear that tlie wealth of the*' partners and the 
prosperity of the concern would have gone on 
continually increasing; but ty5 it did hot, a 
change in the employment of the capital became 
necessary. “ 

It is common to speak of two kinds of re- 
venue. Thai which we Inve mentioned, — the 
profits of capital, — is called neat revenue; while 
the name of gross revenue is given to the whole 
return made to the capitalist ; that is, bis repro- 
duced capital and his profits together make his 
gross' revenue, and his profits alone make his neat 
revenue. 

When the price of bar-iron fell, the gross re- 
venue was of course less than it had been ; so 
that when the ca])ital was replaced, a smaller 
neat revmiue than usual remained. The yiartners 
immediately did what all wise men do in such a 
case, — they diminished the expenses of living. 
Mr. Bernard dismissed tvvo of his liousehold ser- 
vants, and did not indulge his children with a 
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journey that yiar, and bought very f^w books, 
and left ofT many luxuries.- Mr.^*\y allace laid 
down bis curricle ; and bis lady away b<3r 
maid and got ber diand in again, as Paul would 
have said, to dress ber bair. i['bese r^rencb-"’ 
ments did not effect all the partners wished, and, 
for the first time since they opened tbeir con- 
cern, they added nothing to tbeir capital at the* 
end of the year. The next year, |hougb tliey 
retrenched ^till further, tbeir neat revenue was 
not enough for tbeir family expenses, and they 
were compelled to consider what retrenchments 
tliey could carry into tbeir business as well as 
tbeir domestic Mianagernent. They knew that 
the grifnd point ^bey must aim at, for the sake of 
all, was to kec]) tbeir capital entire ; for the less 
capital they laid but, the less labour they could 
em})loy, and the less iron they would send into 
tlie market, and tbeiv gross and neat revenue 
would dwindle away year by year. 

It was evident that tbeir fi^cd capital must be 
left as it was. Wbenevnr any change was made 
in that department, it must be to add to it; not 
by building more furnaces, but by substititting 
macliinery, — hoarded labour, — for the labour 
which demanded yvaiges; but this would not be 
done till the effect of a reduction of wages bad 
been tried. Whatever change was made, tliere- 
fore, must be with respect to the reproducible 
capital. Could any (Ifconomy be carried into the 
preparation of the iron-stone/ The different 
parts of the process were pondered freijuently 
with this view; and the result was, that lui 
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change could at present be made in the first fu- 
sion of th^ metal, but that the cinder which 
came from ti'^ refinery and the forge might, by 
being mixed with a particular^ kind of earth, be 
made tp produce an inferior sort of iron vvhicli 
would sell well for certain., purposes. The experi- 
ment was tried and succeeded to some extent, 
thougli not so triumphantly as was expected 
by Francis^ and his brother, who had turned 
their attention long and industriously to tliis 
point. They had hoped that the piles of cinder 
which formed so ugly an object in their view 
would disappear by degrees under their new pro- 
cess ; but»they were obliged tc be content with 
using up that which was daily thrown oil in the 
manufacture of ^the superior kinds of iron. 

What was to be done besides ? The outlay of 
reproducible capital in wages must be lessened. 
It was so. The first reduction was taken quietly; 
file second excited murmurs among the ignorant, 
and fear and sorrow among the clear-sighted of 
the sufferers; the third. pccasioned threats of ac- 
tual rebellion. Some ot the men refused to work 
for such wages. Their masters explained to them 
the necessity of keeping the works going, and 
continuing to produce as much iron as possible, 
at however low a price, in order to retain their 
stand in the market as long as their capital could 
be returned entire. The men once more sub- 
mitted, but were not long\juiet. 

It became necessary to diminish the cost of 
production still further, as prices continued to 
fall.. It was found that parts of the work w hich 
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were now donQ by liand 'Tiould be dpwe more 
cheaply by mechanical contrivanc(^:, and some 
new macliinery was therefore introduced, ami 
some men and boj's dismissed. This created an 
outcry; but?* how could it be helped/ jTheie 
was no other way of preserving the capital of the 
concern, and on that capital every man belonging 
fo it dj3j>ended as much as tlie partners. The 
wawk-peoplc to *be dismissed were, ^ of course, 
chosen front among the least industrious and 
iihle. It was liopcd by tbeir masters and ncigli- 
hours that they would carry tlieir labour where it 
was more wanted, and leave the place in peace; 
hut instead of tlus they remained ‘till .their last 
farlhini^ w'as spegt, trying to persuade others to 
throw up their work unless higher -wages were 
given, and swearing at llie machinery, and abus- 
ing tlie owners, to the great annoyance of all 
sober people. Some ,wlio* went awa^^ to find 
work, returned continually to spread discon teiiU 
wherever they could, and to rff^gravate the exist- 
ing distress by adding ill-will to poverty and 
anxiety. On pay-days e^ecially, they gathered 
round the doors wlien the people went to receive 
iheir wages, and laughed at them for the small- 
ness of their earnings, and tried to exasperate 
thorn by reminding them bow much was now 
done by wood and iron that was till lately 
wrought by human labour, and how prosperous 
they had all been once^hen less machinery was 
in use Some were too wise^to be taken in by 
all this, and answered, that tlie new macliinery 
was the consequence and not the cause of tlie^ 
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change d times; aT?d that prosperous as they 
were three^years before, they might have been 
rfiore so if riiese mechanical improvements had 
been then in u^se. But many more, who were 
ignora*.t or so dispirited as to be ready to take 
up any cause of complaint, allowed themselves to 
be deceived and persuaded that their employers 
were conspi'-ing to oppress them. 

It soon after happened, most unfortunately, 
that a boy, who bad in charge the management 
of some part of me new machinery, was careless, 
and put himself in the way of receiving a blow 
on the head, which killed ^him on the spot. 
There was no more reason to complain of the 
new macliinery than the old or.‘ account of this 
accident. If the filler had allowed himself to 
fall into the furnace, or the keeper had put him- 
self in the way of beipg burned when he tapped 
tl)e hearth, or the catcher had thrust his arm in 
the way of being 43rushed by the rollers, no one 
would have blamed anything but their own 
carelessness; arid so i/> ought to have been in 
the^present case* But the new invention was 
now to bear the blame of everything, and peo- 
ple were present when the. accident happened, 
who took advantage of the occasion to work 
upon the feelings of the discontented. It was a 
sad scene. 

A sudden cry brought the overlooker to the 
spot He found ^our five people gathered 
about the boy, who lay quite dead, with his skull 
fractured and his face distorted, so that he was a 
;errible object. One man was holding forth in a 
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great passion, demanding whethy ^heir lives 
were to be sported with at the f^icy of those 
wlio chose to enj(^y tlieir luxuries at the cost of 
the poor; i/ theymust submit, not only to have 
their W'ork done for them before their fa*es, but 
to be liable to be wounded and struck dead by a 
power which they could not resist? A cool,^ 
wary-rooking man, who stood by, •appeared to 
check the furious orator, but in verity inflamed 
his passion. a. 

“ You forget, my man,’' sstid hp, that it 
must be a pleasajit thing to our employers to 
have slaves that want nothing to eat and drink, < 
and ask no usages and make no complaints. 
They find us ve^y troublesome, because we tell 
tliera we and our^wives and littlS ones must live. 
Wood and iron have no such tales to tell, so no 
wonder they are preferred* to us.” » 

“They have no kich tales to tell; and tl^e 
saying is, that dead men teil*no tales; but this 
boy,” cried the passionate man, pointing to the 
body, “ shall tell a tale liat shall rouse the spirit 
of all the oppressed within many a mile. I^ill 
carry nim from one end of the district to the 
other; and all thatVant redress shall follow in 
his funeral train. 

“ How will you frame your complaint ?” 
asked the other quietly. “ Our masters will 
laugh and ask if it is ^Jieir fault that iron breaks 
bones. They will tell you that if the lad had 
been out of work, as they want us all to be, this ' 
would not have happened. They will tell yoji 
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that if he been loitering afout the baker’s 
door, longif>{j for the food lie could not buy, in- 
stead of being quietly at work ” 

' ‘‘ 0, my boyl^my boy !” cridd a d'-eadful voice 

at this moment. “ I will see my boy, 1 will see 
who murdered him, I wilf have revenge on who- 
ever murdered him ! O, you are cruel to keep 
me away ! 4 will have revenge on ye alll” 

It was tlie unhappy mother, whe had heard 
that her ^on Avas killed, but did not know how. 
She W’as so possessed by the idea tliat he had 
been destroyed by human fo’-ce, that when she 
saw him §he was not undeceived, and continued 
to vow revenge. 

“ Bevenge is not so easy to be had,’’ ohserved 
the quiet man. “ You may pull the machine to 
pieces, but it will feel nothing, and so do you no 
good ; aiuT they that plit un the macliine arc too 
l^ijli for the revenge of such as we are.’^ 

They are noC^ cried the passionate man. 

If we pull their works to pieces, we only take 
what is our right aswagbs; and do you think it 
willMot gall our masters to see us take our own ? 
If it did not, would they not give us our own ? 
As for you, poor creature,’^ he continued, ad- 
dressing the mother, who was ‘passionately wail- 
ing over the body, “ take your own. Take the 
cold clay that should have been alive and strong 
before you this many a year. Close his eyes 
that always looked b’i'ight upon you. Nay, never 
grasp his hand in that manner. Those hands 
^lould have brought you bread when your own 
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are feeble; tbe^sliould have smoothec^ your pil- 
low when you could only have raisefl yours to his 
head to bless him. Cover up his face, you tldit 
stand there Hi&* mother will ^wget his pretty 
smile, and this ghastly look of his wil4 haunf 
lier, night and day, till she goes to her grave. 
Jt is well he cannot smile again; it would make 
her fofget her reyenge.” 

“ Who d^^es talk of revenge? Upon whom 
do you seek revenge ?” cried a powcifui voice 
from the outskirts of the crowd, which liad, by 
tills time, assembled. It was Paul, who had ar- 
rived so as to hear the last words, ^and had more 
courage than the* overlooker to interfere. 

“ 1 demand i*bvenge,” shrieked the mother, 
starting up with clenched hands ^d glaring eyes, 
while her hair fell over lier shoulders. 


“ Was it you?” replied Paul in a g(^tle voice, 
as he made his way t6 her. “ I thought it Uad 
been another voice. Come ;^kh me,” he addeef, 
drawing her arm within his own; “ I will take 
you home. He will foilow/' — seeing that she 
was going to lay hold of the body. “ They^will 
bring him home, and you will be quieter there.’' 

‘‘ Quieter ! quiet ?;nough when 1 shall have no 
son to speak to me night nor morning,” cried 
the woman, bursting into another passion of 
grief. 

“ She does not waijJ quiet, she wants revenge, 
and it was my voice you heard say so,” exclaim- 
ed the passionate man. 

“ Then you did not know what you were say- 
ing,” replied Paul gravely. 
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‘‘ You shall say the same, you shall be one of 
us, or I vvilh knock you down/^ cried the man. 

‘‘ I will nSt say so, for nobody has been in- 
jured that I knw of ” „ 

Pauf could not proceed for the outcry. “ No- 
body injured! Was it no injury for a widow 
woman to have her son killed at his work by an^ 
unnatural atcideni like this ? b’he was as much 
injured as if' his throat had been cut before her 
eyes by '^he masters’ own hands.” Inflamed 
more than ever by this outcry, tiie ])abbionate 
man rushecl upon Paul, and tried to knock liim 
down, But Paul had the advantage of being 
cool, and was besides a very powerful mar, lie 
stood the attack, and tlien floored his adversary. 
It was a dreadfdl sight to sec, the mother, who 
should by this time have been hiding her grief 
at home, hdping the fight. The flush and sneer 
of passion were on her facd as she tried to raise 
and encourage thc f^'llen man. Paul liad nearly 
lost his temper on so unprovoked an attack; but 
one glance at the woman brouglit tears into his 
eyes^ 

At this moment llie clatter of a horse’s feet 
was htiard, and Mr. Wallace,*^ who had been ab- 
sent from the works for some hours, rode up. 
The overlooker now seemed to recover tlie use 
of his limbs and his senses. He made way for 
liis employer, who showed^ by his countenance 
more than by w orda how much he was shocked 
•that such a scene should take place on such an 
occasion. He rode between the two fighters, 
dnd desired tlicm to depart by opposite ways, 
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gave the imhapj^y woman into tlic change of the 
overlooker, and sent tiie bystanders about their 
business. 

In lialf an liour, Mrs. Wallace, who had heard 
of the accickint merely from confmon re^rt, and 
knew none of tlic suc(;ecding circumstances, was 
sitting beside the poor woman, endeavouring to 
comfgrt her and to keep her quiet from the in-, 
trusions of her heigbimurs. This vfas construed 
into a new* offence by the* disconlentcd ; and 
when the sufferer was found to Iiave cltanged her 
tone, to speak calmly of her loss, and gratefully 
of the attentions that were paid to her, she was 
told that the la(iy only came to •8])C4k her fair 
and niake her ^ive up her revenge. One said 
th(;y had got something by th^ir discontent al- 
ready, for it w?^ a fine thing to sec an elegant 
lady come on foot to a labourer’s cottage and sit 
down as if she livet\dn it cottage herself ; and 
another asked what sort of a story she fia^l 
wheedled the mourner into •btdieving about the 
new machinery. 

The woman replied that it was not the first 
time by many that Mrs. Wallace had come dfiwn 
among them, to sa^ nothing of the other ladies, 
who spoke with one or another every day of 
their lives. Mrs*. Wkillace w^as a tender-hearted 
lady, she would say that for her, though she 
seemed iiigh when nothing happened to. make 
her take jiarticular ’.^tice. Slie had never so 
much as mentioned the nhw machinery, and 
knew nothing about it, it seemed. It was not 
to be supposed that ladies were told all that 
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going on at the work?; ; and tliongli tlie offence 
was not to be, forgiven or forgotten, it was to be 
bronglit lioin^' to tlie partners and not to their 
families, to wliom she, for one, should never 
mention it. ' 

“ ’Tis all the lady's .art/’ cried one. “ She 
has gained you over by a few soft words,” said 
another. j wonder you let yourself be so 
taken in,” ad\h^d a tiiinl ; so that the poor wo- 
man, who was of a changeable te.ny)er at all 
times, and' now weakened by what had liap])ened, 
was persuaded to think as ill of Mrs. Wallace as 
her neighbours would have her. 

When the lady came early after breakfast the 
next morning, she observed thatthe cliildien ran 
out to stare at her, and that their mothers looked 
scornfully upon her from the "windows. This 
was very painful to her ; and she passed on 
quickly til! 'she reached the house of the woman 
she came to seek. The door v,as locked, and 
when she tapped to ask admittance, a lattice 
above was flung open, and she was told by a 
saucy voice that the person she wanted did not 
wish to be interrupted. 

“ Will you come down, then, and let me 
speak a few words to you about the funeral 

The neighbour above drew hack as if to repeat 
what was said. In a moment the mourner (who 
could not be interrupted) took her place, and 
screamed out like a viragos^ as she looked, — 

“ Let alone me and mine at your peril. They 
that killed my boy shall not bury him.” And 
she continued to pour out such a torrent of abuse 
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that the lady, who had ne\«er before beard sucli 
laiiLHiap^e, was ready to sink to thetg^round. Her 
servant-boy, who laid stayed a little^beliind on an 
('rrand, now came, up, and looked so fierce on 
those who ckired to insult his lady, that b^r fear 
of the consequences recalled her presence of 
mind. When her spirit w*as once roused, no 
^one li;id more couraj^c or good sense. Deter- 
mining instantly what to dp, she ^cld up her 
finger as a^ign to John to be quiet^ laid her 
commands on liim to make no reply to an} tiling 
that was said, and stood at the winilow-sill to 
write a few words lan a slip of paper which she 
bade him carry 4o Mr. Bernard 'or one of his 
sons, iflisolutely <4orbidding him to let her hus- 
band know, even if he should jneet him, how 
slie was placed. 

“ 1 cannot leave you, ma’am, anting these 
wri'ichcs,” cried John, fooking round on Jhe 
mob of women and childreti who were coK 
le cling. 

“ Do not call them wretches, or look as if 
there was anything to Re afraid of,” said^his 
mistress, “ but make haste, and tlicn come to me 
under that tree.” 

What she had. written was, ‘HSay nothing to 
my husband, but come and help me to clear up 
a mistake of some consequence.” When John 
disajipeared with the note, which everybody bad 
seen her write, the cry\>f abi^c rose louder tban 
ever. It was hard to bear ; but tlie lady felt that 
if she retreated now, she should lose her own and 
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injure lier- liusband’s influence for ever among 
these })eople. '^Thc tliou^lit came across her, too, 
tliTit slie miglR owe some of this to the reserve of 
her usual tlemeanour ; and as ])unishinent also 
slie resolved to stand it well. She therefore only 
made her way to tlie tree *she had pointed out, 
and sat down under it; a necessary proceeding, 
-for she could scarcely stand. There she 'vaited 
for John’s rf-turn with Mr. Jiernard, longing to 
look ever^' instant whether they were coming, but 
carefully refraining from turning her head that 
way, lest the jieople should see her anxiety. 

“ What is all this T cried Mr. Jlernard, wlien 
at Icngtli he arrived breathless, with John at his 
heels, wiping liis brows. “ these jieople 

dared to hurt you ?" 

“ No : tliey have only railcTat me, so that J 
could not ?nake myself heard ; and I want you 
to help me to find out why; Keep your temper^ 
Ic iinjilore you. T sent for you instead of my 
husband, because 1 was afraid he would not com- 
mand himself.” 

John was eager to cx^jilain why he had been 
so long, Mr, Bernard was not at the office-, as 
John expected, Mr. Wallace was, and John had 
much ado to avoid telling him ; hut he In-ld liis 
])eace and went on his errand, ft seemed as if 
he had been gone for hours, lie said, for he did 
not know what might have happened in his ab- 
sence. * “ 

Mr. Bernard knew more of the jiresent dispo- 
sition and complaints of the people than Mrs. 
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Wallace, and — iivliat was on this occasion of as 
much conscijuence — he had a stronvTt^r voice ; so 
that ho soon ii^ot to the b’ottoni of the matter. 

[le showed thenn the folly of supposing that 
the lady’s ol)joct was different now from*wliat it 
had been in many fonner. cases where she liad 
^liown kindness; and began to rate them soundly 
for th(?ir ingratiUide and savage behflviour, when 
the lady intej:ceded for thcmr Wliefi he stopped 
to listen to her, there was a dead sileiTce. She 
said that she did not wish them to be reproached 
more than she wa^ sure they would soon reproach 
themselves ; that she did not come among them 
for thc^sake of jnaking them grateful to licr, but 
in order to shov^f lier good-will at times when 
good-will is worth more tlian anything else that 
can be given. As long as her neighbours were 
willing to accept this goocKwill as freely as it was 
offered, she should come among them, umTef 
terrcd by the mistakes abouk ITer motives which 
a few might fall into ; but that no person was 
calh'd upon to eneountcii a second lime such 
treatment as she had met with that day ; ftnu 
therefore, unless she was sent for, she should 
not ap])ear among tflem again. If this should 
he the last time they should ever speak to one 
another, she hoped they would remember it was 
not by her wish, but their own. 

Tlie people were n^v in a condition to hear 
reason, and they believed tli^ lady’s assurance, 
tlial wlien she came down the day before, she 
Kntnv nothing whatever of the cause of the boy’s, 
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death, arKT was silent on the subject of the new 
machinery only because she had no idea how 
much the people were thinking and feeling on 
the subject. She was ready liencefortli to talk 
about if as much as they pleased. 

When she stood up and took Mr. Bernard’s 
arm to go homewards, nothing could exceed tlie 
attention of the people — so changeable ' were 
they in their^ moods. One brought water, which 
the lady accepted with a kind smile ; and glad 
she was of it, for she was very thirsty. The 
mourner’s door was now wide open ; and, with 
many curtseys, Mrs. Wallace was invited to enter 
and rest herself. This, howe\^er, she declined 
for the present day. The motaers called their 
children off as a huntsman calls off his dogs, and 
the hunted lady was at last left in peace with 
her fricnd‘and her servant. When Mr. Bernard 
had left her safe at home, her spirits sank. She 
did not fall into hysterics, nor alarm her house- 
hold with an account of what she had gone 
through ; but she sat alone in her dressing- 
roCm, dropping many a bitter tear over the 
blindness and folly of the people whose happiness 
seemed quite overthrown, and unable to keep 
down a thousand fears of what was to happen 
next. 
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3'he (Icilusion that the improvement in machinery 
waf^ til? cause of^icluinp^e in llie linws, and not ' 
the consecpigice of the future remefly for such 
a chan,i:^e, liad become too general •and too 
firmly established in this society to be removed 
by a few explanations or strong impressions 
here and there. l5iscontent grew, liourly ; and 
the coiijplaints ^wliich bad before been divided 
bc'tvveen the American and Frencli iroinworks, 
llie rivals in the nf^ighhourhood, flic government 
of the country, and the whole body of customers 
who would not give so bigJi a price formerly 
for their iron, were rfow turned full upon Uic 
new machinery and those wji« had set it up.* 
Growlings met tlie ears of the partners where- 
ever they turned ; the yaung men had to keep 
a constant restraint upon tneir tempers, and ^le 
ladies directed their walks where they miglit be 
out of hearing of threats which alarmed or mur- 
mur in gs which grieved them. 

Two days after Mrs. Wallace’s adventure, her 
husband, on rising from tlic breakfast-table, saw 
Armstrong coming in at the gate. 

It is a sign of the limes Wiat you are Iiere/’ 
said be, as he shook Iiands with the old man. 

“ How arc we to read it ? 

“ As your discretion may direct when you 
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have heard /Xny story/’ replied the old man 
gravely. 

Mr. Wallace looked doubtfully at him, as if 
to ask >yhetlier they had not better save his wife 
from alarm by being private. Armstrong un- 
derstood him. 

“ Sit down, madam, if you please,” said he. 
“ Women are not often so cowardly as tliey arc 
said to be,' if tiiey are but treated fairly, and 
given to understand what they are to ex]>e('t. It 
is too mr.ch to look for courage from such as 
know that the worst they have to dread is ofte]\ 
kept from them. So you shall Jiear, ma’am, and 
judge for yourself. Only do not turn pale before 
I begin, or you will make me look ashamed of 
having so little to tell.” 

Comforted by the end of this speech as much 
as she haa been alarrhed Ijy the beginning, Mrs. 
\V allacc smiled in answer to her husband’s 
anxious looks, and drew her chair to listen. 

Armstrong related that he had observed from 
his garden, after working hours tlie evening 
belbre, an unusual number of people sauntering 
about a field at a considera)^le distance from his 
dwelling. He had called his liousekeeper out to 
look and guess what it miglit he. She had once 
seen Punch in a field with a crowd ; and her 
only idea, therefore, was that it might be Punch ; 
and when her master sem her for Ids telescope, 
she fixed it at the window before slie brouglit it, 
and was almost sure she savv a stand with a red 
curtain such as she had seen when Punch ap- 
peared to her. Her master, liowever, who was 
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not apt tc Bee visions tlirgngh liis glass, could 
make out nothing but that all the neoplc in 'the 
field seemed to be now collected in one plaQe, 
and that one man was raiSed above the rest, and 
apparently Ijarangning them. tJe instantly re- 
solved to go, ])art]y from curiosity, anti partly 
because he expected to hear complaints of the 
inanagement of the neighbouring concern, com-^ 
plaints* which, kiiid-heartc<l as he he loved 
to hear, bec^iuse tliey confinned lift jirejudices, 
which were dearer to him than even ^is I’riend 
Mr. Wallace or Mr. Wallace’s gentle .wife, lie 
did not give the ajicount of his motives exactly 
as we have given it ; but he conveyed ^ it clearly s 
enougli,by wha^ fic said to make Mr. and Mrs, 
Wallace glance afeacli other with a smile. 

He arrived on •the spot only ^n time for the 
conclusion of the last speech, from which he 
gathered that the object of the meeting was to 
consider what measures should be taken \fitj^ 
their employers to induce th^nT to alter such of 
their plans as were displeasing to their men ; and 
that it was determined th^it a deputation should 
wait upon the partners to demand that the quTin- 
tily of labour which was displaced by machinery 
should be restored tif human hands. In order to 
try the disposition of the masters, iU was also 
to be demanded that every man, woman, and 
child in the society, except the few necessary to 
attend to the furnaces, ,^hould be allowed to fol- 
low the funeral of the deceased boy the next 
day. If both requests were refused, the people 
were to take their own way about attending th^ 

L 
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funeral, and another meeting was to h? held 
round the boj;’s grave, as soon as irfic service was 
over. Armstrong’s dcscrij)tion of the vehemence 
with which this last resolution was agreed to, 
convinced Mr. Wallace tliat it ‘was thne to take 
more decided measures for keeping the peace 
tlian he had yet thought would he necessary. 
Wliile he was musing, Armstrong continued,— 

“ I hate ■your iron- work, and> everything (not 
every !)ody) 'belonging to it, as yo<u know ; hut 
1 liad rainer see it quietly given up than pulled 
to pieces. So, if you will let me, 1 will go and 
tell the magistrates in the nex,ttown the condition 
you are iq, aixl bid them send suliicient I'orcc 
for your safety. I am afraid tlipie is no*cliancc 
of your giving up your new-faugled maclsinery.’’ 

“ No chance wLatever,’’ re| lied Mr. Wallace 
decidedly. “ If we give up that we give up the 
bread of the hundreds who depend on us for 
^n^iploymept. By means of this machinery, we 
can just managed to keep our business going, 
without laying by any profit whatever. If we 
give up any one of oft measures of economy, 
th^ concern must be closed and all these jxjople 
turned adrift. 1 shall tell them so, if they send 
a deputation to-day.’’ 

Armstrong contented himseff with shaking his 
head, as he had nothing wherewith he could 
gainsay Mr. Wallace. At length he asked what 
Mr. Wallace chose to do.t 

“ To refuse both demands, stating my reasons. 
I am sure my partner will act with me in tliis, 
j^As to your kind offer of going to the magistrates, 
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I will, you please, cons^ilt liim, au^J let you 
know in an Iiou^ or tvvo^ 1 iiave little doubt we 
shall acce])t your services j but 1 can do nothing 
so important vvillioyt Mr. Jlcniard’s concurrence. 
l\'here will my me’ssenger find ytoii ? ’’ 

“ At home in my pa^den. Jjut take cai-e how 
you choose your tnessengef. Some of tlie })eople 
Saw m(^‘ in the field last nipht, and if anybody 
goes straight from you to me to-da)^, tliey may 
suspect something, 1 took care to*conie by a 
round-about way whore nobody could see me ; 
and by the same way J shall go back.’', 

“ liut why go back ? W hy not stay wliere 
nobody wiil be loi)king for you?*’ • 

“ Because hwiie is one stage of my journey to 
the town, and I can slip away (quietly from my 
own gate. By the way, your messenger must be 
one who wall not blab bis errand to my house- 
keeper or to any on^ he* may meclf. Peg is 
silent enough when tliere is no om^or her*t^ 
speak to ; but we cannot ttif in these strange 
days who may cross her path.” 

Wlio should the messeii^'er be ? Mrs. Wallace 
offered her services, thinking that a lady vvotdd 
hardly be suspected ; but her husband would not 
hear of her stirring out that day. 

“ Why not use* a signal?” asked Armstrong 
at length. “ A white liandkercliief tells no tales, 
and I can see your window s plainly enougli with 
my glass from my garc^n liedge. So hang out 
your flag and I shall know. *’* 

This w as at once pronounced tlic best plan ; 
and it was agreed that at three o’clock precisely 
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(l)y wliicli time the temper of the deputation 
would he krown) Armstrong should watch for 
Ike signal If lie saw a white handkerchief, all 
would !)c well, and lie might ^tay at home ; if a 
red, he was to 'go to the magistrates and state 
the case, and leave them to judge wliat force 
should be provided fof the defence of the works. 
Mr. Wallace furnished the old man with a written 
certificate that he was authorised by the firm, and 
then bidding his wife hope for the best, hastened 
away to business. Armstrong also took his 
leave ; and the three meditated, as they pursued 
their different occupations, on the ignorance and 
weakness- through which members of the same 
society, who ought to work together for the good 
of each and all, -are placed in mutual op])0sition, 
and waste those resources in edntest which ought 
to be improved by union. 

During^ the whole 'morning the partners re- 
Fia'mcd ons^he spot in expectation of the message 
they were to rccefve from the great body of 
their work peo])le ; but none came. All went 
quietly on with their business as if no unusual 
proceeding was meditated ; so that when two 
o’clock came, Mr. Wallace went home to com- 
fort his wife with the tidings that she might hang 
out a white flag. There was no use in specu- 
lating on what had changed the plan of the dis- 
contented ; it was certain that no pretence re- 
mained for sending^ for civil or military protec- 
tion. Relieved, for the present, of a load of 
anxiety, the lady ran up stairs to prepare her 
, signal with a step as light as any with which she 
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had eW led a dance f while, on ilie disXant 
height. Margaret wondered what 4iad possessed 
John Armstrong that Ire could not mind his w(/rk 
this day, but mu^t be peering througli his glass 
every minftte, till, after a long, low whistle, he 
laid it aside and looked no more. She was 
almost moved to ask him*what he had seen ; but 
habit* was stronger than impulse ^ith her, and* 
ishe held her pehcc. 

When ]\fr. Wallace went down to ^he works 
again, he observed that Paul, who, as furnace- 
keeper, was accustomed to keep his ‘eye on his 
work as steadily (ts an astronomer on a newly- 
discovered star,*looked up as his Employer’s stej) 
drew hear, an€%iet his eye with a glance full of 
meaning. Mr. Wallace stopped ; but as several 
j)eople were b)^, explanation was impossible. 

“ Paul, 1 want to know but there is no use 

in asking you a qu^jstion while yofl are busy. 
You will be meddled with by noboj^^t this fn^e 
of day.’’ • 

“ 1 had rather be questioned in broad day, 
when I am about my vwrk,” replied Paul with 
another quick glance, “ than at night when 1 
am snug at home ^nd think it is all over till the 
next day.” 

“ O ho!” thought Mr Wallace, “ I under- 
stand. MYll, but,” be continued, the question 
J was going to ask is not about your furnace- 
work, but one of yoiir other trades. If 1 came 
to you in the evening, 1* suppose you would 
bolt your door and send me away without an 
answer.” 

L 3 
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“Not so,” said Pai 1 ; “ for I think every man 
that asks a fair question , should liave a plain an- 
swer. Such a one I wouid p^ive with all civility ; 
but wlien that was done, 1 sli^ould say this was 
no time for talk,'iand wish you good evening.” 

And if 1 would not go Idl I had got all I 
wanted, would you call Jones and his lads to turn 
me out by force 

Not the first time; but if you grew angry 
at being sent away, I should take gbod care how 
I let you come near me again in a passion. If 
you put a* finger on my work-bench, 1 should 
call the Joneses to rap your’ knuckles and cry 
* Hands off!’ So you see, sir, what you have to 
expect.” 

“ You are a strange fellow,” said Mr. Wal- 
lace ; “ but I thank you for warning me how to 
heliave.” 

“ It wo'tild be well if }»,e behaved liimself a 
little mor«i. mannerly,” said one of the work- 
peo{)le near. “ It any of us were to threaten a 
gentleman in that manner, what an outcry there 
would be about it !” o 

“ Paul is an oddity, and does not mind being 
thought so,” observed Mr, )Vallace. “ But he 
shows us the respect of doing our work well, and 
taking as much care of our interests as if they 
were Ids own. Blunt speech and fair deeds for 
me, rather than fair words and rough deeds.” 

“ Wdiat do you think ^vof rough words and 
deeds together ?” said another workman. “ They 
seem likcdy to be the order of the day.” 

“ No man is bound to put up with them,” 
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replie<i Ins employer. at leasts, they s}iall 

not be borne.” * - 

I'lie man's companiofi Jogged liis elbow, and 
he said no more. , 

The partners, ‘in communicating \vj|h each 
Ollier, agreed that, it .was probable, from what 
Paul liad said, tliat a tiftmiltuous demand for 
•leave to attend tlie next day^s funeral wqukl be 
made that iiight» As it was scarce^ likely tliat 
the jicople vv^uld proceed to violence before the 
churchyard meeting they liad appointed, it was 
determined that their abstird demand, should be 
refused. 

The gates of l)pth dwellings were early closed 
that evening, aiid^tho doors well fastened. The 
ladies were not kept in ignoranpo of what was 
expected ; for thefr companions had confidence 
in their courage, and remembered besides that it 
would add much to jivdia(bver confu^on mi^ht 
occur to have consternation within house; ai"- 
the same time as tumult witlfout. 

It must be owned that Mrs. Wallace fell into 
a reverie more than once*vliile her husband read 
to her ; and that the young ladies at Mr. Ber- 
nard’s played their duet more by rote than co?i 
amore this night. In all the pauses they listened 
for shouting or the trampling of feet ; and when 
they had clone, their father himself ojiened the 
shutters, and looked out and commanded silence. 
The moon had not risq|i, and there was no light 
but from tlic furnace-fires below, which sent uj) 
a red cloud into the sky ; and there was no sound 
but the distant roar and rumble of the works. 
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was a warm evenmg^, and tlie fiimily stojd for 
some time At the open. vvindovV, talking little, 
htit some trying to distinguish the stars through 
the columns of smoke, and ^others wondering 
wliat w/^uld hav6, liappened by the same hour the 
next niglit, while the little ones kept as quiet as 
])ossible in the hope vhat their papa and Mrs. 
Sydney would forget to send tliem to bed. 

‘‘ Father!’ cried Frank, “ l*saw a man leap 
the hedire,— there, -^iu that cornet'..” All had 
heard the rustling among the shrubs. 

‘‘ Who is there ?” demanded Mr. Bernard. 

“ Shut your shutters, Sir, I advise you,” said 
Jones in, a low voice. Thyy are near, and 
they should not see your lights, they turn the 
corner. I ran^on first, and Faul is gone with 
the party to Mr. Wallace’s. I must make haste 
and join them again before I am missed. 1 only 
came to see that you were fast.” 

,, Will^tthey proceed to violence to-night?” 
asked Mr. 15ernafdf,before he closed the window. 

“No fear if you arc decided and civil-spoken ; 
but I won’t answer fot so much for to-morrow.’ 

‘So saying, Jones ran off and climbed the 
hedge again, that he might drop in at the rear 
of the party, the glare of whose torches began to 
ajipear at the turn of ihe road. 

“ Upstairs, all of you, and let nobody appear 
at the windows but my lads and myself,” said 
Mr. Bernard. “ And tjp not be afraid. You 
lieard that tliere is-no fear of violence tomight.” 

There was a tremendous knocking and ringing 
at the door before all the family were up stairs. 
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“ \t^hat do voxi want with me T' asked ]JTr. 
Bernard, tiirovving' upa^ash of the story. 

“ We want, in the fipst, place, your promise to 
take to pieces the.* new inacliincry, which keejjs 
so many ])et)p]e out of work, jwid neve^ to use 
it again without the consent of all parties con- 
cerned.” 

“ Am reasonable request, truly 1 I believe there 
is more to be ^id, to bring us injo the sahie 
mind on thalTpoint, than can be got t|jrough in 
a short summer’s night.” 

“ Answer us Yes or No,” cried the speaker. 

“ Tell him the eonditions,” said the man next 
to him. ‘‘ Let Ifim know what lid ha& to expect 
cither way.” 

No; tell me of no conditions,” said Mr. 
Bernard ; “ I deiTy your right to impose any, and 
I will not hear them. As long as my partners 
and I are in business* we *will keep the manage- 
ment of our own concerns. So s^ nothin ^ 
conditions.” 

“ Answer us Yes or No, then,” repeated the 
first sjieaker. “ Will y«u pull down the ma- 
chinery, or will you not?” 

“ I will not. So, you have my answer. My 
reasons are at your service whenever you choose 
Lo ask for them in a proper time and manner.” 

The crowd murmured at the mention of 
reasons ; but a man who flitted about among 
them, urged them to Icing forward their second 
demand. This man was Jones ; and his ohject 
was to shorten the scene, and get the people to 
disperse. 
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“ Your* reply is taken down, Sir ” 

“ VYIierc ft will never^ be forgotten,” growled 
a* deep voice. " 

“ And we proceed to repiest that all the 
[)eople . hi the Works may attend funeral of 
James Fry to-morrow, and not return to work 
till the next day, with the o.\ce])tion of the 
smallest nun]ber necessary to keep the furraccs.’^ 

“ For wh^t purpose /” 

“ Fordhe purpose of expressing 'their abhor- 
rence of the means by which the boy came by 
his death. 

“ What could make you suppose my partner 
and I should grant your requesJr?” 

“ Not any idea that you woubl like it, certainly. 
But what should hinder our taking leave, if you 
will not give it 

“ Hear my answer, and then spend to-morrow 
as you ma^ choose. 1 refuse permission to any 
p'.an to qiffferjhe wgrk he has agreed to perform, 
with the exception ‘bf the four named by the 
boy’s mother to attend tlic funeral. All besides 
wli^) quit their work to-xnorrow, quit it for ever.” 

“ Suppose we make you quit your works i'” 
cried an insolent voice. 

“ You have it in your power to do so by witli- 
drawing your labour ; but the day when yonder 
furnaces are out of blast will be the day of your 
ruin. If you force us to choose between two 
evils, we had rather clos/ our concern, and go 
whence we came, than carry on the most pros- 
perous business under the control of tliose who 
('upend on our capital for subsistence.” 
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Anollier murmur arose at the last sentence. — 
“ We will soon cee what l^'comes of your capi- 
tal 1” ‘‘ What is your^'apital to lA, if you are 

so afraid of having; anybody to toucli it but your- 
selves “,\W. vdll carry avvay^our labour, and 
then much good may your capital' do yoiFi” 

Just as much, and no. more,” said Mr. Ber- 
fiard, “ than your labour can do without our 
capital! Bemciuber, it is not our wish llrfft-^-re 
two ])o\vers siiould be separated to-the ruin of 
us all. 11’ you throw up your w^ork to%norrow, 
our concern is ruined. If you will have a little 
])atience, and su])])^y your share of our contract, 
we may all see better days. Judge for your- 
selves.** 

lie shut down the window and closed the shut- 
ters. Tlie crowd below, after filtering various 
strange noises, and vehemently cheering senti- 
ments ])roposcd by their leaders, disi^ersed, and 
by midnight the shrultbery looked as still in^he 
moonlight as if no intruder’s^t«p lutb been thd*?. 

A nearly similar scene, with a corresponding 
conclusion, had been exhibited at Mr. Wallace’s. 
As soon as the people were gone, that genllenran 
determined to lose no time in communicating 
with Armstrong, as !t was now evident that pro- 
tection w'oidd be -necessary if tlie peo})le chose 
to gratify their passions by attending the funeral 
and subsequent meeting. 

Mr. Wallace was little disj)Osed for slee]), and 
thought a moonliglit \alk <i^ould refresli bun, 
and remembered that he should he his own safest 
messenger; so when all was silent, he set foith, 
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telling hi^ wife tliat ^lie should be back^.vithin 
two hours, when he liohed to 'nforni lier that 
Ajmstrong was gone to '‘"bespeak the necessary 
assistance. 

It was just elcyen when he^ readied the steps 
below Armstrong’s gate. , As he climbed the 
gate, the dog barked, growled, and made ready 
for a spring. 

" ' How nCvV, Keeper!” cried the master from 
within and his guest without, at tv.e same mo- 
ment. The dog knew Mr. Wallace’s voice, but 
was not sure enough of his man, muffled in a 
cloak as he was, to give over bis alarm at once. 
.He leapgd and frisked about, still growling 
while the old man held forth a, gleaming* pistol 
in tlie moonlight from his lattice. ‘‘ Stand off, or 
ril fire,” cried he. But when he heard “ Do not 
be in a hurry to shoot your friend Wallace,” he 
was in greater alarm than before. He hastened 
to let in IjH goest, that he "might hear what had 
happened. 

Mr. Wallace observed with some surprise tliat 
he had not called the^old man from* his bed. 
Armstrong had been sitting, with his labourer’s 
dress on, beside the table, where lay his open 
Bible, his pistols, his spectacles, and the lamp. 
Before the visiter had lime to ask what kej)t his 
friend up so late, the housekeeper put her night- 
capped head into the room. 

“ No thieves, Peg,” said her master, and the 
head witlidrcw ; for MargWt did not see tliat she 
had any business with what brought Mr. Wallace 
there at so strange an hour. Her master was 
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quite her mind ; for, wl^n it was settled wjiat 
lie was to dcp, he tapped .jt her door only said, 
“ I am going out, aifil.if I should not be back 
till dinner to-morrq^w, don’t be frightened. Keeper 
will take go«d care of you/^ « ^ 

And then he set oft‘.to rouse the magistrates, 
while Mr. Wallace proceeded homewards, pausing 
Tiow aqd then to hear whether all was quie^iplow, 
and watching lic^v the twinkling limits wenrout 
(so much latef than usual) one by one tlic cot- 
tage windows. 


^^APTER VI IL 

UPROAR. 

Early the next morning a messenger came to 
the Joneses’ door to let ihcfn know that the fune- 
ral procession would form at the widov^ Ery’s^ at 
eight o’clock, and that pun(^.u?tlity Tvas particu- 
larly requested. Paul asked what this message 
meant, as nobody in tba^ house was going to 
attend. The messenger was sorry for it. He ITad 
been ordered to give notice from house to house, 
and he believed almost every body meant to go. 

“ Then, Jones,” said Paul, “the sooner we are 
off to our work the better. Example may do 
something in such a case.” 

These two and a few others went to their work 
earlier than usual, for the* sake of example. 
More kept close at home, and only came forth 
when the procession was out of sight, creeping 
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quic^tly to their business, as if they were asl^amed 
or afraid. by far the greater number fol- 

lowed the coflin to its bwial-place in a church- 
yard among the hills, near the Ranters’ jdace of 
meetings These v'alked arm in arm, four abreast, 
keeping a gloomy silence, and looking neither to 
the right hand nor to tPie left. 

Jt bad occurred to Mr. Bernard that the cler- 
gyman whoVas to perform tire service might 
exert a \;,ery useful influence in favour of peace 
over tliose who were brought together on such 
an occasion. He therefore sent a letter to him 
hy a man and liorse, commiinicating the present 
jiosition of affairs. 

The clergyman was young. »atul timivl; and 
being unable to dctermijie what he should do, 
he did the very worst thing of all: he escaped 
in an opposite direction, leaving no account 
of where he might found. He was waited 
fttii’lill tlioq.'i^eople, already in an irritable mood, 
became very impatient; and when a party, who 
had gone to his house to hasten him, brought 
news of his absence, the indignation of the crowd 
was unbounded. They at once jumped to tlie 
conclusion that their employers had chosen to 
prevent the interment taking place, and to delay 
them thus for the sake of making fools of them. 
They forgot, in their rage, that their masters’ 
Lest policy was to get the coffin of the poor lad 
imdergroimd and out of sjght as soon as possible, 
and to conciliate rather than exasperate their 
peojde. 

„ Mrs. Wallace kept as constant a watch from 
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licr iffppei!' windows this day as sister Ann iji 
J51ue-bcard. Miiny a cloua of dust^did slie fancy 
she saw on the distant road; many a time ilid 
she tremble when any sound came over the brow 
of tlie opposite All her^ hopes were fixed 

on the highway; all h'Ri's upon tlfC path to 
the churchyard. The safety of the concern, and 
^perhaps of her husband, seemed to depend on 
whether the civil or rebellious forc^ shoiItT ftiaive 
first. It wa?«f not long doubtful. 

The crowd came pouring over thft opposite 
ridge, not in order of march as they went, but 
])ell-mell, brandishing clubs and shouting as if 
every man of them was drunk. .In front was ^ 
horrid* figure.* Jit was the mother of tlie lad who 
had been placed in liis grave without Christian 
burial. The fui^ral festival seemed likely to be 
as little Christian as the manner of interment, to 
judge from the frantic screams of Jiis mother, 
and the gestures wdtli which she pointed t# the 
works as the scene where the*peopie must g^Titify 
their revchge. 

They made a sudden at the bottom of the 
hill, as if at the voice of a leader; and flien, 
forming themselves rapidly into a compact body, 
they marched almost in silence, hut with ex- 
treme rapidity, till they had surrounded the build- 
ing they meant first to attack. The labourers 
in it had but just time to escape by a back way 
before tlie doors were^lown and a hundred hands 
busy within knocking tlie •machinery to pieces, 
and gutting the place. Tliis done, they went to* 
a second and a third building, when there arose 
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a sudden j cry of “fill’d’’ The leaders tushed 
out and saw^^ndeed a vctJume of smoke niakinc^ 
its way out of the doorV and windows of one 
of the odices where tlie books were kept and 
the wages paid. ^ The least ignoranti among the 
rioters saw at a glance jthat this kind of de- 
struction would ensure -the total ruin of tlic iron- 
work and of all belonging to it. With vehe- 
nfent* Indignation they raised three groans for 
the incendiaiy, and hastened to ptrv out the firi; 
and save the books and jiapers. At the door 
they met the furious woman they had made one 
of their leaders, brandishing a torch and glory- 
-;ng in the act she had done. Her former com- 
panions looked full of rage, andosliook their fists 
at her as they passed. 

“ Stop her ! Lay her fast, cr she will be the 
ruin of us all,’’ cried several voices. With some 
difficulty tldvS was done,' and the poor wretch con- 
vey cd to h^ own house and locked in. 

It was a singular. /sight to see the gentlemen 
and Paul, and a portion of the mob labouring 
together at the fire, while the rest of the rioters 
were pushing their work of destruction, unre- 
sisted but by the small force of orderly work- 
people, which they soon put to flight. It was 
the aim of the leaders to show that they confined 
their vengeance to the machinery; but when 
vengeance once begins, there is no telling where 
it will stop. The very sight of the fire was an 
encouragement to the evU-disposed, and many 
thefts were committed and much violence done 
which had no connection with machinery. 
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Pjfiil was amonpf the yost active the de 
fenders. Seeing that |is many Inyids as could 
assist were engaged tlie fire, he betliouglit 
himself of a building where there was a great 
deal of vi>luable’Suachinery wjiich was likely to 
fall a sacrifice if undefended. He ran thither 
and found all quiet. 11c* locked himself in and 
hega^i to barricade the windows, lie had not, 
half done whemlhe rioters arrived,* andrTTfTding 
the door fasfhned, applied td the \findo\v. This 
was soon forced ; but then Paul appeared with a 
huge iron bar, with which he threatened to break 
the sculls of all •who came within reach. He 
stood at some li^iight above them; so ;rs to hav#» 
greatly the aalv^ntage over them, and there was 
a moment’s pause. Some were for forcing the 
door, but they tlid not know how many iron 
bars might be ready there to fall on the heads of 
those who first entered.* “ Smoke •them out!” 
was the cry at lengtri, and half a dojen li^it^ed 
torches were presently thr^n^fh in.* Paul stamped 
out as mAny as he could reach with either foot ; 
but while he was trying^to do this with one which 
had already caught some light wood beside it, 
three njen took advantage of his attention being 
divided to leap up to the window, wrench his bar 
from him, and fling it down below. Paul lost 
not his presence of mind for a moment. He 
snatched up a blazing torch in each hand, and 
thrust them in the fa^s of his enemies, who, not 
much relishing tins kind of salute, jum])cd down^ 
again whence they came. “It is my turn to 
smoke out,” cried he : but this was his last act 
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of defence.. The three men had been long en'niigh 
on the vvindojtv to pcrccivj- that Paul was the en- 
tire garrison of the }>lace \ and while they kept 
up a show of attack at the window, the door was 
forced, and the building filled \ifitliout resistance. 
When it' was about half gutted, Paul thought he 
heard a welcome sound' without above the crash- 
ing and cries within. It was the galloping of 
horse f a'nd tile sabres of soldiers ,vvctc soon seen 
glittering in the red light from tim fire. Tliey 
rode up And surrounded the building, making 
Paul, who was still astride on the window, their 
first prisoner, lie smiled at .this, knowing he 
Vihould soon be. set free ; but lie was presently 
touched by the earnestness vvith.,vvj[iich some of 
the guilty protested his innocence and begged 
his discharge. When one of tl-ie masters came 
up and had him released, he had a painful duty 
to perform in pointing -out which of the people 
who"r/emai|ied cooped up in the place had been 
the most guilty, lie. was, however, sulliciently 
aware of its being a duty to do it without flinch- 
ing ; and he marked the men who had first 
broken the window, thrown the first torches, and 
burst in the door. 

The work of destruction was now stopped ; 
but the state of things was little less wretched 
than if it had continued. The partners were 
seen in gloomy conference with the commanding 
officer. The steady workmen, whose means of 
subsistence iiad been alcairfiyed before their faces, 
stood with folded arms gazing on tiie smoke 
which slowly rose from the ruins. There was a 
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(]ull\ilence in the cinp^ building »where the 
prisoners werfc guard Id by a rir^ of soldiers, 
wlio sat like so niari^ , statues on their liorses. ' 
At tlie houses ofjtlic partners there were sentinels 
at the gntes an?l before the, par lour ^dndovvs, 
and the ladies within started every time a horse 
pawed the gravel walk! The anxious house- 
keep^n*, meantime, was trying to keep the fright-, 
cned servants m order ; for they h^d niTTeTrio do 
in })reparing*refrcshments for the Soldiers, ihit, 
perhaps, tlie most WTetched of all w'ere those who 
hid their grief within their liunible homes. The 
little children, who were forbidden by their 
mothers to stray beyond the rows of hil)ourerii^ 
cottages, car»e*running in with tidings from time 
to time, and many times did ^he anxious wile, 
br sister, or mortier, lift her head in the hope of 
hearing Father is coming over the green,” or 
John is safe, for Jier^ he is,” or* “ Now wo 
shall hear all about it, for Will is lelUng nPigli- 
bour so and so;” and aswoTten^as the rlTisod 
head dropped again when the news w^as “ Neigh- 
bour 8uch-a-one is a prisoner,” or “ Neighbour 
Brown is crying because her son is going to jail,” 
or “ I\lary Dale is gone down to try and get 
sight of her husband, if the soldiers will let her ; 
for she won’t believe be set lire to any place.” 

Again and again the children resolved, “ I 
won’t go in to mother any more till vshe has done 
crying/’ and again some fresh piece of had 
news sent them in to make "the tears How afresh. ^ 
It W'as found that the prisoners could not be 
removed till the next day ; and when food, and 
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drivik, and straw to slejep on was being suf)plied 
to them, it \^;as melanchi ly to how the rela- 
tions of the men wande.reil about hoping to find 
means to speak to one or another. Many an 
entreaty was add»'essed to the'^soldierf just to be 
permitted to step up to the window between the 
horses, and see whether'' John, or VVill, or George 
wanted anything or had anything to say. Tins' 
could riot orbourse be allowed ; but it was long 
after darjj before the last lingcrer''iiad sliut her- 
self into her cheerless home to watch for the 
morning. 

That morning rose fair and' bright as a June 
'morning can be. Mr. Wallace-opened tlie sliut- 
ters of Ids drawing-room, where, r/ith Mr'. Ber- 
nard, he had passed the night, arranging plans 
for their next proceedings, and writing letters to 
their partners in London respecting the readiest 
mode of cbosing their boncern ; and to their law 
gtS[ib'er8, w^spectin^ the redress which they should 
obtain for the injury done to their proi)erty. 
The crimson light of the dawn, the glittering of 
the dew on the shrubs and the cheruping of the 
waking birds, were so beautiful a contrast to the 
lamp-light and silence within, that Mr. Wallace 
felt his spirits rise at once. They were at once 
depressed, however, when he ^aw the glancing of 
weapons in the first rays of the sun, and observed 
that the furnaces were out, and that all the scene, 
usually so busy, was a^ still as if it had been 
wasted by tlie plague. 'Manly as he was, and 
well as be had sustained himself and every- 
body about him till now, he could not bear these 
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clian^es of feeling ; and tears, of vvhiclif he liacj no 
reason to be asiiaincd, tolled down^sis clieeks. 

“ You dread the sciiilin^ otf the })r]soner9,” 
said liis ])artncr. 8o do I ; and the sooner ue 
can ^et it done th^ bett(T.’' 

Tlicy tliereforc weiO; out and saw that their 
sentinels were properly refreshed, and that every 
•thing^was ])repured for their departure as sp^^eddy 
as might be. •No one who walked atmuf the 
place that m'Srning could think lor a moment 
that any further violence was to be ap})rehended. 
The most restless s])irits were well guarded ; and 
of those who wereiat large, all, the injurers and 
the injured, secyied equally subdued .by sorrow* 
and fear. 

Just as the great clock of the works struck 
eight, a waggoif drew up to the door of the 
building where the jirisoners were confined. In 
a few minutes the whole ja^pulation vwis- on the 
spot. The soldiers kept a sj)ace clear, •iqd 
obliged the peo[)ie to form ^ lialrtircle, witfiin 
which stodd the partners and the commanding 
officer ; and here the relations of each prisoner 
were allowed to come as he was brought out. 
The parting w^as so heart-breaking a scene that 
it was found necessary to shorten it ; and for the 
sake of the prisoners themselves, it was ordered 
that they should only take one farewell embrace. 
Some took a shorter leave still ; for there were 
wives and sisters — though not one mother — who 
would not own a relation ill disgrace, and liid 
themselves when entreated by the prisoner to 
come and say “ Farewell.” The entreaty was not 
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in one instance repealed. A look of gloomy 
displeasure all the fiir'llier notka; taken by the 
cii1])rit as he mounted to Ins seat in the waggon. 

At length, the last prisoner gvas brought out; 
the soldiers formed themselves round the wag- 
gon, and it drove olf, amidst a chorus of lamen- 
tation from the crowd. Almost every face was 
turned vvatch it tdl it was out of sight; but 
some few stole into the place which had lately 
been a pi;ison, and sank down in'^thc straw to 
inde their shame and their tears. 

The partners thought that no time could be 
fitter than this for explaining* to the assembled 
^^Kiople the 'present state of affaire as it regarded 
them, and the prospect which Uy before them. 
Mr. Wallace, who, as longest known to the people, 
had agreed to make this explandtion, mounted to 
the window of a neighbouring building, and, 
while Mr. 'Eernard and his sons stood beside 
hisg' thus*^add,ressed the crowd below : — * 

“ It is partly for curownsakes, though chiefly 
for yours, that we now offer to explain to you 
the condition and prospects of lliis concern. 
We still say, what we have often said, that vve 
are accountable to no man for our manner of 
conducting our own affairs ; but we wish you 
clearly to understand why we close our iron- 
work, in order that you may see that we cannot 
help doing so, and that it is through no act of 
ours that so many industrj/nis and sober labourers 
are turned out of work in one day. We make 
this explanation for your sakes ; because we 
l)ope that those among you who have been guilty 
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of the intention, if not tlie^dced of riotf will learn 
the folly as wcM as the tin of sucb^ proceedings, 
and that those who ;#r(; innocent will train -nj) 
their children in^uch a knowledge of facts as 
will prevent theii* ever bringi;ig destruction on 
themselves and otliers by such errors as have 
ruined our concern. 

“ \Vhen we came here to settle, an i^rcemcnt. 
was made, in ttet if not in words* be^nveen the 
two classes who hoped to* make* prc^fit out of 
these works. You olfered your labour in return 
for a subsistence paid out of our capital. W t' 
spent the money we and our fathers had earmd 
in bu^dng the • estate, building* tht> furnacesif 
making or ifnpj-oving roads, and j)aying the 
usages which were your due. Ijolh parties were 
satisfied with an Jlgreement by which both were 
gainers, and hoped that it would long be main- 
tained without didi^ult/ or misunderstanding. 
No promise was or could reasonayy ^*e maTte.as 
to how long the labour sluould be furnish^ on 
the one side and the capital on the other, in the 
same proportions ; for «it was impossible ^ for 
eitlicr party to tell what might haj)])en to the 
other Jt was possible tliat so great a demand 
for labour might take place in some other ma- 
nufacture as to justify your asking us for higher 
wages, or leaving us if we did not think projier 
to give them. It wuis equally possible that the. 
prices of our manufacture might fall so as to 
justify us in lowering your wages, or in getting a , 
part of our work done without your assistance. 

“ Nothing w'as said, therefore, about the length 
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of lime tlfat your labi^uij and our capital were 
. to work togelSier : and it vVas welF that there was 
not ; for in time both tire Changes happened that 
I have described. First, llie dtaand for labour 
increased so muclMhat you asked higher wages, 
which we cheerfully gave, because the prosperous 
state of trade pointed them out as your due. 
After •ft.Miile the opposite change took place. 
Demand declined, prices fell, and ^we could not 
afford to .-give you such high wages, and you 
agreed to take less, and again less, as trade grew 
worse. So* far both parties were of one mind. 
Both felt the change of times, knd were sorry on 
Account of all*; but neither suj)posed that the 
other could have lielpcd the mifjTortune. ' The 
point on which they split — unhappily for both — 
was the introduction of new machinery.’* 

Here there was a murmur and bustle among 
the people below, which seemed to betoken that 
they were'*unv’illing to hear. Some, however, 
were curious to know <Vhat Mr. Wallace would say, 
and cried “ Silence!’’ “ Hush 1 ” with so much 
effect that the speaker w^as soon able to ])rocecd. 

“As no profit can be made, no production 
raised from the ground, or manufactured in the 
furnace or the loom, or conveyed over land and 
sea, without the union of capital and labour, it is 
clear that all attempts to divide the two are 
foolish and useless. As all profit is in propor- 
tion to the increase of lal^^ur and capital, as all 
the comforts every man enjoys become more 
common and cheap in proportion as these two 
g'-ow in amount, it is clear tluat it must be for 
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the jfilvanta^c of cverj^body diat labour and 
capital should bcf saved to ^bc utmost, that they 
may ^row as fast as ])c^sjl)Ic. The more capital 
and labour, for imjfance, there is spent upon pro- 
curing and preparing mahogan]^, the more cheaj) 
will be mahogany tables and chairs, ^nd the 
more common in the cottages of the workinsr 
^1 asses. Jn the same way, broad-cloth was once 
a very exjiensivc article, because •ver^e<V at- 
tempted to manufacture it; littt nov^’^ when many 
more capitalists have set u]) their mantifactori('s 
of broad cloth, and much more labour is spent 
u})on it, every decant man has his cloth coat for 
Sundays. In likg manner the more oapital amW 
labour €an be iia^ed to be employed in the ir(m- 
Iradc, the cheaper and more common will iron 
be : and if it can fee an evil to iislhat it is already 
cheaper, we must find a remedy in making it 
more common, more extensively usgd, so that 
the quantity we sell may make up for tlje lower- 
ing of the price. It is plai^, then,*that all Eco- 
nomy of capital and labour is a good thing for 
everybodyin the long run. How is this saving 
to be effected ? 

“ Capjtal is made to grow by adding to it as 
niucli as can he spared of the profit it brings. 
M g all know that-if a hundred pounds bring in 
five pounds’ interest at the year’s end, and if two 
of the five pounds only are spent, the capital of 
the next year will be a liundred and three 
pounds, and the interest five’pounds, three shil- 
lings ; and so on, increasing every year. This 
is the way capital grows by saving. Labour 

N 
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docs iiot grow by saving in like mannec; but 
nieihods of improving apd economizing it bave 
been found, ^dnd more are invented every year. 
Labour is saved by madiinery^ when a macdiine 
eitlier does wbat man cannot /io so well, or when 
it does ki a shorCer time, or at a less expense, 
the work which man. can do equally well in 
other res])ects. This last was the case with our 
new. m ehinery. It did not, like the frirnaces 
and rollers, .do wd^at man couhUnot do ; hut it 
did in a quicker and cheaper manner what man 
had liitherto done. It was a saving of labour ; 
and as all saving of labour is a good thing, our 
^machinery was a good thing. 

“ You wish to interrupt me, T^sec. You wisli 
to say that though it is a good'lliing ibr us capi- 
talists, it is not for you labourers. Hear me 
while 1 show you the truth. If w^e could have 
brought back the state of the world to what it 
was lour years ago ; if we'" could have made the 
ioi\':gn iron-works^ melt into air, and some nearer 
home sink into tlm ground ; if we could have 
?nade the demand what it once was,, and have 
raikH the prices to tlicf Iiigliest ever known, you 
would not have cared whether we put up ma- 
chinery or not, because the^-e would have been 
employment enougli for everybody notwith- 
standing. You care for it now because it throws 
some peoi)le out of work; but you should re- 
member, that it lias also kept many busy who 
must be idle, now tli^f; it is destroyed. We 
should be as glad as you if there was work 
enough for all the men and all the machinery 
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tlicit our concern could contain; but 
when changes wh ^3ould noy prevent or 

repair brought before |Hs the question whetlujr 
we should employ Iwo-tlnrds of our people with 
machinery, or nono without, wj saw it to be for 
the interest of all to sel up our new labourers in 
tlic midst of the grumbling's of the old. We tell 
^ou j»lainly that we could not have employed 
any of you for the Iasi six months* bifT fcTi: the 
saving caused by the new mUchinefy; and that, 
now it is gone, wc can employ none of you any 
longer. 

“ You may say^ that the county will re})air 
our losses, and that wc may soon'buikl up whai^ 
is desti\>yed, »nd^ go on as before. It is true 
that the damages must be paid out of the public 
fund ; but it is itot so true that a remedy will 
thus be found for the distress wliicli violence lias 
brought upon you. TIk^ state of kade being 
what it is, and confidence being so ryamptetcly 
destroyed between the two ^afties lo the original 
contract, there is little encouragement to enter 
on a new'one. My parl/ier and his family will 
depart immediately. I shall remain •with a very 
few men. under me J;o assist in disposing of our 
stock, and to wind up the concern; and then this 
place, lately so blisy, and so fruitful of tlie ne- 
cessaries and comforts of life to so many hun- 
dred persons, will present a melancholy picture 
of desertion and ruin. If, in after years, any of 
your descendants, enriched^ by the laboius of 
generations, slioukl come hither and provide the 
means of enriching others, may they meet with 
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more success than we have done ! Ma}^ they 
have to do with men ihfonriedi^ respecting the 
rights and interests of j^offiety, as happy in their 
})ro3perity as you once were^^and more patient 
and reasonable iip adversity ! ^ . 

“ If tTiese should ever inquire respecting the 
transactions of this day, it will strike them that 
tiie revenge which you have snatched — for 1 anl 
told you " cahr it revenge — is as foolish as it is 
wicked. Of '"all the parties cont'erned in this 
outrage, your masters sutler llie least — though 
their sufferings are not small — and yourselves 
the most. Your occupation is gone; the public 
esources, to \*hich many berejiave conlribui'ed, 
must be wasted in repairing^ ♦the damjtge in- 
tended for us; and worst of all, disgrace and 
the penalties of the law await ^many with whom 
you are closely connected. Having enjoved 
from their 'birth the security and various bcncifits 
of the social state, they have thought fit to forfeit 
their’ privileges b;^ a, breach of the laws; and 
they must take fbe consequences. How^ many 
of the guilty are nowg mourning that those con- 
sequences Cannot be cojifmed to themselves ! 
How many — but I \yill not pursue this subject 
further, for I see you cannot bear it. I only 
entreat those of you who bold -your children by 
tlie hand, and see them wondering at the mourn- 
ful solemnities of this day, to impress upon them 
that the laws must he obeyed, and to assure 
them from ^mur o\fn experience that, however 
sad undeserved poverty may he, it is easily en- 
durable in comparison with the thought which 
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will ^auut'some of you to your dying day — ‘ my 
own hands have brou^^it Itliis misejy upon my- 
self, and upon tfiose wlio look up to me for bread/ * 
“ I have onlyfco aiVlT that which it may be a 
satisfaciioi^ to sopie of you to know, that wc 
freely forgive to sudi the injiir^^ they Iwive medi- 
tated against us. We *arc indeed too deeply 
concerned for your misfortunes to have much 
tliou^it to bestgw upon our own. .Faiifrwxdl/’ 

Tlic peo})le» slowly and silently dispersed, and 
few showed their faces abroad again tUit day. 


Chapter IX. 

ALL QUIET AGAIN. 

Paul was one of the very few whom liis 
employer selected to reipain with him till the 
stock should be solck off and the concern closed. 
The Jones family had been,one»of the i^st to 
depart of .the many who wtjre gone to seek em- 
ployment^ and a home. They settled in the 
place where their sons were apprenticed to dif- 
ferent trades, and where they had a good name 
for honbsty, indusky, and prudence. The fund 
which they had ^saved in better days was suffi- 
cient to maintain them for some time, if, as was 
not likely, people so respectable should find it 
difficult to obtain employment. They left Paul 
in })ossession of tlieiri^’ottiige, as he was unwil- 
ling to shift his work-bench, or leave off cutting* 
corks till the last moment, 

N 3 
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As he ^yas thus employed late oiie evouing, 
Mr. and Mr^. Wallacti^ canne to liim Mr. Wal- 
lace had heard from a friend of liis cn^mged in a 
neiglibouring iron-work', 'whot vvj&lied to know 
whether an able over-looker/'ccuiid be reconi- 
niendcd him frlma among .those who would be 
thrown out by the closing concern. Mr. Wal- 
lace was glad of this o]>})ortnnity of securing a, 
good sitreciiov for Paul, to uhoni lie felt himself 
greatly indebted for his conduct uiiidng the riots, 
and whoili he knew to be competent to tlic du- 
ties of such an ofiice. Paul was duly obliged 
by this offer, but rc'iucstcd time to consider of 
as lie had already tlie choice of two modes, of 
investing his little capital, — on^ in a slio]) in 
London, and another in a Birmingham concern, 
Mr. W^allace Was surjirised at^^the good fortune 
whicli placed before one man, in days like these, 
three emplcjyments to choose out of. Paul an- 
swer^/! with a stern smile, that lie owed it to his 
reputcition’of being, a miser; misers having two 
good qualifications for partnership, — the posses- 
sion of money, and a close attachment to the 
maili chance, 

“ I wish I could see any aim in this desperate 
pursuit of money,’* said Mr. Wallace, gravely. 

Paul answered by going into the inner room 
and bringing out the picture which hung there. 

“ Can you guess who that is V said he. 

“ It has occurred to me that it might be ^^our- 
self; but I can tracedittl^. or no likeness now,” 
“No wonder,” said Paul, looking at his 
blackened hands and sordid dress. “It is not 
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mysd^f, however, hut a brother, — an^ynly, elder 
brother, who d^ied wlit*n € was Ivv^ty, and lie 
twenty-one, just j^niterjng on the enjoyment, of 
his property.” , 

“ And d^d that^property come to you asked 
Mrs. Wallace, in surju'ise. 

“ Every acre of it, wilh the mansion you sec 
there. I lost it all by jraminp; and other ])lea- 
mres~ 2 )l(‘asurc^ indeed 1— and in #en ^eaws was 
sitting in rags* without a crust in»my wallet, as 
beggars usually have, on yonder hili’ where 1 
traced the map of my future fortunes. 1 have 
an aim, sir. It is to get back that estate ; to 
])l*nt an oak for, every one that lias bjien felled 
and to'lireed huck for every one that has been 
slain since the gates were shut upon me for a 
graceless profligate.” * 

Do you think you should be able to enjoy 
your property if you got4t back agjyn?” asked 
Mr. Wallace. Or* perhaps, there i§ son^ fa 
mily connexion to whom ypuf wis?! to restore it 
by will ?”• 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” replied Paul. 
“ I have not a relation in the workh; and ]*see 
as clearl^y as you can do, that I shall be by that 
time too confirmed in my fove of money to enjoy 
the pleasures of a fine estate. I shall screw my 
tenants, and grudge my venison, and sell all the 
furniture of the house but that of two rooms.^’ 

“ Then do jiroposc to youiVself some more ra- 
tional object ?” said AVTiilace, kindly. “ Let 
those have your estate who can enjoy it, and 
eave off accumulating money ^before it is too 
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late. A? soon as you have enough to biiy and 
furnish a '^ittage, a!idf'aflbrd a small income, 
give up business, and occupy yourself w itli books, 
and politics, and works ofi benevolence, and 
country sports and employments with aiiy- 
tiling tlJut may take off ymir attention I'rom the 
bad jiursiiit which is* ruining your health, and 
your ]nind, and your re])utation.” 

“-It you do not,’^ said Mr. Wallace, “*I shall 
wish, as the ‘best thing that could '^ia])pen to you, 
that yoit may lose all your gains.” 

Paul raised his clenched fist, and ground his 
teeth at the mention of such a possibility. Mrs. 
^M allace turned pale at such a^symjitom of pas- 
sion ; but she thought it right Q) ,add, — ^ 

“ You have twice had warnhig of the fleidiug 
nature of rieliest You iiave l 4 *st your own for- 
tune, and seen the prosperity of this place over- 
thrown. ]f you still ^nake wealth your god, I 
}io|4'i yoi| prejiare yourself'to find it vanish when 
yoirneed it ifr'ost.\ 1 hope you ])icture to your- 
self what it will be* to die destitute of that for 
wliieli alone you have lived.” 

Yet this,” added her husband, “ is a better 
Jot than to live and die miserable in the posses- 
sion of that for which alone *iie has lived. Take 
your choice, Paul ; for the one lot or the otlier will 
be yours unless you make a grand elfort now.” 

Paul was not inclined to disjiute this ; but he 
was not, therefore, the more disposed to make 
tlic effort. He was* pro^munced by everybody a 
man of strong character. Whatever pride he 
iiad in himself was in his strength of character. 
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Yet Hie was weak, — weak as an idiot, — in the 
most important jioint 

ile was once* seen to smile compassionately on 
the perseverance Lf a Ifttle child who laboured 
tlirou^h a^wliolc* ^sultry day in dig^inp^ a little 
pond in liis garden.* Ey the thle it Wci» finished, 
and before it could be tilled, it was bed-time, 
•and a rainy night rendered it useless. 

W hen Paul ^lespised flie laboii» of ^lis -child, 
he little thought how his own.life vuould' resemble 
that sultry day. He, too, spent his •sunshiny 
hours in laborious preparation ; and fell into his 
long sleep to find on waking that his toil had 
be«n in vain. 

* - 

When the Wallaces at length took their final 
leave of the plac 9 , they alightec? at Armstrong’s, 
on their way, to say farewell. The old man was, 
as usual, in his garden. 

Are you the last^ the very last r said fie. 

“ Except two or tliree wo;*kmeTi ancl servants 
who stay to pack a few things and lock up our 
house.” 

“ I hope then they vfill take drvwn yon'der 
clock which sounds to me like a funeral bell.” 

“ Can you hear ?t so far as this 

“ O yes. Hark 1 It is beginning to strike 
noon. I used to like its stroke when it brought 
the work-people flocking from their cottages in 
the morning, or wlien they came pouring out as 
it tolcl their dinner hom^t But now it only puts 
one in mind of days that are gone, and 1 shall 
be glad when it is down.’' 
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“ You '"^0 then see something to regret in the 
(lays you s]pfeak of ?” foi(i Mr. M^allace. “ This 
is'inore than I expected ^»*om rou.’^ 

‘‘ I might not say so, perhipsr” returned the 
old man^ “ if yonder valley could be. made wliat 
it once was. Eut that can ‘never be ; and there 
is no comparison between a settlement where art 
and industry thrive, and a greater number of 
hum^n bbin^s share its prosperity every" year, 
and a sepne like thkt, where there' is everything 
to put one in mind of man but man himself.'' 

“ And, where,'' said Mr. Wallace, “ we are 
chiefly reminded of the ignorance and folly to 
»»'vhicli the change is owing. J should wish^for 
your sake that we could raze ajf t^iose buildings, 
and make the ground a smooth turf as it was 
before, if I did not hope that the works might be 
reopened, — though not by us, — in happier days.'* 
“ I shoiiM be more glad to see such a day 
thait I wxs to witness that which brought you 
here?' said tfie oU.man. “ But my sands are 
nearly run ; and, even if nobody diakes the 
gl^ss, I can scarcely hope that anything will 
bring you “back within my hour. 13ut come," 
he added, swallowing his ^emotion, “where's 
your lady ?" 

“ Gone to speak to Mrs. Margaret. Will you 
gather her a bunch of your flowers before we go ?" 

“ Aye, and a choice one ; for she is a choice 
flower herself," said the old man. “ Fropi the 
liour that I saw her walking over the heath in 
the wintry wind in her cloak and thick shoes to 
show a poor neigiibour how to manage a new- 
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(Iropfr calf,* I pronounced you, sir, a li.3ppy man. 
Whatever fortune betiAe^ you, yoi^^vill find a 
comyianion nnd*he]per in lier.’’ 

M rs. Wcilla(;e Spj)earM in time to put a stop 
to furtlier j)raise* 4 )f herself. She had left Mrs. 
Margaret engaged in admiratio'^i of apfintingby 
the lady's own hands, wImcIi she wished to leave 
•as a remembrance, and which hencefortli orna- 
mented the chipiney-piece of thc*cotttigL^ and 
occasioned mare discourse than my omer pos- 
session they had ever had. ^ 

Armstrong handed the lady gently^ down to 
the chaise. When it was out of siglit, he was a 
loi%g time tethering the gate ; and tjie house 
keeper*ohserve<yl»that he drew his hand across ids 
eyes as he turned*inlo his orciiard plot. 


Sinnmary of Principles illustrate/ in this 
f^olumc. 

Capital is something j5roduced with a view 
to employjnent in further production. 

Labour is the origin, afld ' 

Saving is the support, of Capital. 

Capital consists 

1. Implements 'of labour. 

2. Material, simple or compound, on which 
labour is employed. 

3. Subsistence of lab ::urerB. 

Of these three parts, the first constitutes Fixed 
Capital: the second and tlih^l, Leiirociucibic 
Capital. * ** 
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Since vCapital is derived from Labour, ‘what- 
ever econW^izes Laioilr assists the growth of 
Capital. ^ 

Machinery economizes Laoour, and therefore 
assists the growth of Capital,^ , 

The growth of Capital, iftcreases the demand 
for Labour. *• 

Machinery, by assisting the growth of Capital^ 
tliereforednc^i'eases the demand for Laboul*. 

In other words,* Productive Industry is pro- 
poriionecl to Capital, whether tliat Capital be 
fixed or reproducible. 

The interests of the two classes of producers, 
Labourers and Capitalists, ate tlicreforc ^lie 
same; the prosperity of both iepending^on the 
accumulation of Capital. 


London ! W. St^’iinford-Rtreet. 
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• ClIAPTEa I. 

BROOKE AND ITS POLITICIANS. 

Th^re is not a village in Englantl that I lov»* 
so vvolt as Bnocrf^e : but I was born and have 
always lived there, and this is probably tiie 
reason why 1 8ce*beauty in it ; for strangers do 
not appear struck with it. 

There is one long, straggling stre§it where the 
blacksmith, the publican, the grocer,* an(t the 
haberdaslier live ; their hoty?»^ being separated, 
some by gardens, others hy cowsheds or pig- 
sties. My father s house glands a little way gut 
of the village, just a quarter of a mife from the 
“ Wilhefis’ Arms,” |h 0 only public-house in tlie 
place. Our dwelling stands so far back from 
tlie road, and is just so much planted with trees 
and slirubs, as to be free from noise and dust ; 
while it is not so retired as to appear ashamed of 
keeping company with the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. The childrtn playing in the road 
may see the iadies at work i4 the bow-window 
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by peeping through the bars of tlie white gate; 
and if any n'.tle boy should venture in to pick up 
his ball or recover his kite, I e may chance to 
meet the master looking after his fruit-trees, or 
to catch a glimpse of tlie mistress cutting her 
roses. 

Our bouse is, howe/er, only the second-best 
in the place, without reckoning Sir Henry 
Withers’s' fine old castle, which, besides being 
five miles off, is too grand to be brought into 
comparison with any neighbouring estate. 
Erooke Farm is a far larger and handsomer 
place than ours. The house, a solid old Englisli 
Y^ansion with many modern additions, which have 
been made as its owner, Mr. Multon, grew rich, 
is approached from the village by an avenue of 
fine chestnuts ; but there are ^undry other ap- 
proaches wliich are much preferred by those 
who, like mvself, freqiient the fields and lanes of 
BroOke F^irm.. There is a green lane where wild 
anetnones grow in profusion, and at the end of 
which, close by the back of the mansion, stand 
Forpe tall elms, the habitation of a society of 
rooks. When I go to visit Mrs. Malton, I gene- 
rally choose this road, and nay my respects to 
the rookery before doing the same to the lady. — 
Mr. Malton is by far the largest land-owner with- 
in a circuit of many miles, and has added to his 
property, year by year, till it has become as ex- 
tensive as he can manage himself. Up to this 
point he believed himself justified in enlarging 
his farm, but not bbyond ; for he knows well that 
;thc jicrsonal superintendence of the proprietor is 
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necessary to the due improvement o§/an estate 
of any kind, and especiallf of a farmC 

At the west enc| of village street stands the 
church, upon a. rising ground planted with ever- 
greens, while the fiV>dest parsonage retires behind 
it, with its little coiirtjn front,* and itsl^looming 
pear-tree trained againstf the walls. Beyond, 
are a fine range of iieldi and some flourishing 
young* ])lantations ; but in my eafly t\ays* they 
were not to be'seen. There vCas, iiSstea^, a wide 
common, skirted in some parts with very poor 
cottages. No trees, no gardens were seen around 
them, I remember how bleak and bare tlm 
sittffition of thos^ dwellings used to appear. iW* 
])ool of muddy water was before the doors of 
some, and a dunghill was heaped up against the" 
wall of others, flach had a cowshed, such as it 
was, with its ragged thatch and its sides full of 
holes, through which the*wind whisyed. Each 
cottager possessed a cow which ^razei orf the 
common, and which, though* lean from iJeing 
only haif-ft;d, was the best wealth of its master. 
As each villager had a rigjit of common, ev^ry 
housekeeper possessed a cow ; and often in my 
evening walk I met eight or nine of these mise^ 
table cattle coming home to be milked. Little 
Jolm Todd, the blficksmith’s son, used to drive 
in several in company vvith his father’s. Ho 
took cliarge of Miss Black’s tl.'e milliner, ol 
Wickstead’s the publican, and of Harper’s tlie 
grocer. \V ith all these Aws, there was no great 
abundance of milk, butter, and chei'sc, in the 
place; for no more milk was yielded than 
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wanted each family. There were tribes of 
children iiNnost of Uk® cottages ; and the grocer 
Inkd his shop-boy, the jnjblici^n ' his stable-boy, 
and the uiillmer her ajiprcntict;, fo feed ; so that 
there was a demand for as ^huch ipdk as the 
poor annhals could supply. • A donkey or two, 
and a few pigs and ge(5oe, were also to be seen on 
the common, grazing tp* drinking from the pools,' 
or da'hbiiffg hi them. There wai^a pretty pVmd of 
clear wajter near the pathway which led across 
the common; and it was overhung on one side 
by a clump of beeches which formed a pleasant 
shade in summer, and w^ere a relief to the eye in 
•winter wh^n tlie ground was covered with snow* 
Behind this clump the common no‘donger 
level, but swelled into heathy hillocks, bright 
with gorse and broom, and the* variety of plants 
which usually flourish in company with them. 
The view c^f the churcii and parsonage from the 
liiglftjst oi' these hills was particularly pretty wlien 
the setting sun shon^ full on their windows and 
on the bencli in the churchyard, where the old 
men used to go to enjoy its last beam^. I have 
sat on that hill for many an hour, watching the 
children at their sports about the pond,, or tend- 
ing the cows ; and have remained there with my 
father till no sound was heard but lire dying 
lium from a distance, and nothing was to be seen 
of the village but the sparks from the black- 
smith's forge. — My father agrees with me that 
Brooke is one of Uie prettiest villages in England. 

The character i>f the place and of the people 
is, however, very much changed within ray re- 
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membrance; — whetheij for the bett;^ or .the 
worse, the readier will juAge for himself when I 
have described the ch^ges to which I refer. ’A 
few years ago,*ai^I have said, the cottages on the 
common vporc a comfortless ^ppearagee. The 
families they contai/^ed, some laige, some smalJ, 
were, however, supported in independence, and 
few complaints were lieaB-l, though the children 
went barefoot^ tind half-naked, and Tiad 'never 
thought of such a thing as learnings to read. 
Blacksmiths are always sure of a living; and Mr. 
Todd was then neither better nor worse off than 
at ^)resent. The same may be said of Wickstead 
the publican. grocer has 'got ‘on in tlm* 

world ^considerably ; and Miss Black ’s window 
displays a much grander assortgient of caps and 
ribbons than in tormer days. But as she has 
grown rich, some of her neighbours have grown 
poor; and parish Relief is sough^ by several 
families who would have little th(^ght*of stich a 
mode of subsistence ten yeart ago. 

I well 'remember the day when my father 
announced to us a piec^ of news which nearly 
concerned the interests of our village. As we 
were sitting round ^the table after dinner, my 
motlier remarked that she had seen Sir Henry 
Withers ride dov/n the street in the morning, and 
thouglit he was going to call ; but that just as he 
had reached the gate, he turned his horse's head 
another way. 

‘‘He came to speak fo me on business,' said 
my father, and seeing me a little way farther 
on the road, he oliose to overtake me instead 
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tuniing it here. He left his respects for you, 
and was sorry he liad rfo time afterwards to call.” 

•My mother was sorry k)o, for she wanted to 
giv(i him some instructions aboiit rearing a fo- 
reign ])lant which he- thougiit-was drf>o])nig. 

“ Ho will be here again in a day or two/' 
said my father. “ If the news he brought has 
got wind, as I believe H has through his groom, 
he will scarcely be so well received as usual in 
tlie village.” • 

A })iece of news being a rare and welcome 
thing among the inhabitants of Brooke, whether 
high or low, the whole family party looked eager- 
ly to my failier for an explanation. He went o\i ; 

“ Sir Henry tells me that an a(A of Parfiament 
is likely to be /ibtained for inclosing Brooke 
common.” 

“ 0, our pretty common!” cried I. “ So 
we shall see it all divided into patches, with ugly 
hedges atid ditches between. I shall never have 
any pleasure in watkmg there again.** 

“ And we must give up playing hide and 
seek among the hillocks,” said one of Ihe boys. 

“ And there will be no place for me to fly my 
kite,” exclaimed Frederick ;v' “ and Artliur must 
not swim his boat on the pond, I suppose.” 

“ What are the poor people to do with tlieir 
cows V* added my mother. 

“ You too, my dear !’* exclaimed my father, 
smiling. “ I was goings to tell the children that 
they must not set^an example of discontent to 
their poor neighbours ; and now, I am afraid, I 
.x^£lU8t begin my Igcture with you ” 
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Yon will not neoj,” replied niy*' inotl^or. 
“ I am well eon^vinced thaf it is riirlit that waste 
lands should be Jnclo8|?l^: but the first thought 
which occnrrc(l»to me was the immediate distress 
which Bind# a change w'oul^l ^’ause among the 
cottagers.” * • 

“ 1 am sorry for themf^ said my father, “ be- 
cause ^hey will be full alarm, and may, by 
mismanagement,* make that an evil VIiIqIi ought 
be none, ff they clioose,* thef ma)^ l^e tlie 
itH'tter for this change. Whether they wall choose 
it is the question.” 

“ That they will be the better in the end, I 
liavl no doubt,” pejilied my mother. “"But hot# 
are they to do Vflliout jiasturc lor their cows in 
the mean time , 

‘‘ An allotmenf of land will he given to each,” 
replied niy father, “ which may be made much 
more valuable than \he nglit of c^^mmon, of 
which people think so mueb.”^ 

“ But, mamma,” said !,•* you spoke of the 
common as waste land, just as if it was of no use 
to anybody. Surely, if tit feeds cows for Uie 
whole village, and geese besides, it is quite useful 
enough 

Not if it can be made more useful by cutli- 
vation, Lucy,” said my father. “ It is now but 
})oor jiasture for a score of cows and a few geese, 
if it can be made to produce abundant food for 
double the number of ca^le, ^nd some hundreds 
of human beings besides, we may well call its 
present condition waste, in comparison with that 
which will be ” 
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“ But^ will be very expensive work to brin" 
it to this ^ate/' argiuxl How much it will 

cost to make the fences Stnd pvepare the giouiul 
before anything whll grow in it rl 

“ Tiiat is tlie aHair of thosi^SvIio a/e going to 
lay out li/eir capital upon, it replied he. “You 
may trust them for hilving made their calcula- 
tions that they will be rejjaid in time. If you^ 
shoukl sed' tk*at day, if you live to admire fine 
fields ^ corn .and valuable plantations flourishing 
where nothing grows now hut heath and broom, 
you will wonder that you could ever lament the 
change because it has cost you the loss of a 
•pretty walk.” • , 

I was ready to allow that “my regret was 
selfish. 

‘ As for you, children,” added my father, 
turning to the little boys, “it is natural that }ou 
should ask about your 'kite and your boat. 1 can 
tell ^u for *y our comfort that the pond is not to 
be Uftiched, and thU, there will be plenty of room 
for some years to come for all your sj^orts. The 
whole common will not be enclosed at once, and 
the level ground will be taken in first. So you 
may play at hide and seek among tho hillocks 
till you grow too old for the game.” 

As w’e went for our evening walk, w^e could 
perceive that there was an unusual stir in the 
Village. Two or three old men, who were al- 
ways to be seen about sunset sitting on the bench 
under the elm in J^ront of the puhlic-liousc, were 
jsmoking their pipes very quietly; but more than 
the usual number of gossips was standing round 
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tliem, aDcl the politicijms who took Uie lead in 
the discussion pf|the ne^s were holding forth 
witli more thai^ comj|!Oiii energy of speech ahd 
action. — On ofte^side of the tree two men ap- 
peared engaged in ‘an arguineijt less vehement, 
and to which there \vere no listeners. One was 
Sergeant Rayne, who, having spent many years 
in foreign parts and lost nn arm there^had^com'e 
back, covered j^^th glory, to sjjendJiis remaining 
days in his native village, where he wm looked 
u]) to as a kind of oracle on account of his supe- 
rior knowledge of the world. His companion 
was the grocer, who conceived himself to be 
liltlti less of a nfan of the world ‘than* Sergcaift 
Rayne, since fie*had paid three visits to London, 
and many more to the market t©wn of M . 

I directed my father’s attention to this pair of 
speakers, exclaiming, 

“ How I should like to know wiiat th^ are 
saying ! They look as earnest ^ tlifir neigh- 
bours, though they are less^nbisy.'’ 

“ It isjeasy to see,” replied my father, tliat 
there is speechifying goin^ on on on^ side of the 
elm, and argument on the other. I am glad of it, 
if, as I suppose, they are discussing the inclosure- 
bill ; for I was afraid they were all of one mind, 
all opposed to it.” 

As we passed Miss Black's, we saw her talking 
at the door with Mr. Gregson, the smart young 
haberdasher, who was Hdy’s man of the vil- 
lage. As it was a rare thing for her to conde- 
scend to gossip with her neighbours, except at 
the tea-taWe, we 'concluded tliat she too h%d» 

c 
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hoard the news, and that concern for the interests 
of her cow had overcome Jier ;;siial dignity. 

'We were always sure o'nieari.ig the substance 
and result of every argument, which took place 
within ih ? parish of Brooke, in tlie space of 
twenty-four hours at fcrtliest, from a reporter as 
fjiitlifal as he was minute. 

('a^ey the barber, who shaved and dressed my 
father every, morning, would as soon liave 
thought bf appearing unprovided with razor and 
soap as with a report of what passed under the 
elm the evening before. All that he heard there 
,Was told, whetlier my father listened or not. If 
left to talk without interruptic^n^ he was satis- 
fied with tlie mere pleasure of talking. If en- 
couraged by observation and reply, he was 
doubly })leascd. lie considered that it was liis 
otlice to speak and my, father's to hear, and vras 
resolved the duty should be thoroughly per- 
formed on hia-part^at least. Happy wouhl it be 
for society if every dffice were filled with equal 
zeal and industry ! 

I ho])c, sir,” saidHie, the morning after the 
occurrences I have related, — “ 1 hope, sir, you 
enjoyed your walk last efening? Charming 
evening, sir! 1 saw you pass. as I was witli my 
neighbours at the Arms. Charming evening, 
indeed !” 

“ Very pleasant; and I suppose your neigh- 
bour found it so, ‘as Uiey did not disperse till 
late. We were home later than usual, and yet 
you were all as busy talking when we returned 
at sunset/’ 
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^'rue sir ; very tru^: tliou^li I ani’'a8]iamcd 
to say I did not see yout pass the second time, 
YcL not ashamed l-ilher,* for I believe ituasqmle 
dark. We luwf a very animated discussion, sir. 
We were occupiecl.uitli a si^bjeet of vciy unusual 
interest, sir ; thouj::!! 1. assure you it dul not pre- 
vent my ol)serving to Wit-kstead that I su})posed 
you had gone round’ by ^le lanes, as nobody hacd* 
Been you retur*. But, as I was ^afipg,* sir, if 
we had remaiired under the eftn tiB tlii^ time, it 
would not have been very surprising.” 

ile paused to observe whether he had raised 
my father’s curiosity. He was satisfied by the 
rep!y : — 

IrTdecd ! f Ao not remember that even when 
tlie French invasion was expect^'d, any discussion 
lasted all night. * It must be something of high 
importance indeed.” 

“ It is sir, as you sa^, somcthiijg of the ut- 
most importance, — as much^ as^the «veiT^ you 
speak of. It is in fact ai^tnvasion that vve ap- 
prehend, sir: an invasion of our privileges, of 
our right?, which are pejrhaps as valuable tu us 
as our country itself.” 

“ W hat can hav« happened ? ” said my father. 
“ You alarm me, Carey.^’ 

“ I am happy to hear it, sir. The best service 
which I can render to myself and iny friends is 
to alarm those who have the power to defend our 
i^ights. It w'as agreed last night that as it would 
he proper to rouse Jowitr if your house was at- 
tacked, it was now our part to awaken you, sir, 
to guard our properties,' 1 hope no olfence, 

c 2 
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in .comparing you to Jgwler ; but you perceive 
vvliat we mean; or re.ther wlpt^ Tom Webster 
means, for it was be sai(J it, being, as it 
were, the speaker of the assembly. But 1 assure 
you, sir, when your f.onstant anxiety for our wel- 
fare was mentioned, we all said * Amen ! ’ so 
that you perceive no dfsrespect was meant by the 
comparison of Jowler.’V 

“ But Jet die hear what it is that you appre- 
hend,” Faid fny father. “ What is this terrible 
news ? ” 

“ It is.said, sir, that an Act of Parliament is to 
be obtained for enclosing Brooke common/' 

“ So I haVe heard,” replied my fattier, 
quietly. 

“ Then I conejude it is true,’’ continued Ca- 
rey ; and the only obstacle to our proceeding 
immediately to action is removed. Our meeting 
will no doiibt be held without delay.” 

“ What me^tingj ” 

“ r will tell you, bir, briefly what passed last 
night. As soon as I arrived at the Arms, I heard 
from Wickstead that Si^ Henry Withers's groom 
had called In the morning and announced the 
news of which we are speaking ; — that the com- 
mon is to be inclosed, and that we are to be de- 
prived in consequence of the right of grazing 
our cows there." 

“ Without any exchange?" inquired my fa- 
ther. “ Without anj advantage being afforded 
instead of it ? ” ^ 

“ The groom mentioned none, sir. Sergeant 
Rayne said, indeed, that m these cases a piece of 
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lanif was given to ea^'h person instead of. the 
riglit of comniou ; but w« do not know wli(‘t!ier 
it is true. And^ii it i^*\vliat then i What an? ], 
for instance, 4o do ^ifh a bit of land ? Only 
conceive, swr ! — WVll ; we ^vere all of one mind 
at once, with the e^ci4(>tion .of Sergeant Rayne, 
who, between ourselves, lias the most extraordi- 
nary noiions on some sa^jecis. We at once dlT^ 
termined to nmke a stand again^ ^ppn'sFion ; 
but we bhould*not liavc know’n thC be^ method 
of doing so if it had not been for Tom Wel^stcr. ’ 

‘‘ W iio is he i ” asked my fatlier.. “ ] did 
not know we had a person of that name in the 
viiMge/’ 

“ jS*o won(k?r*sir, for he l)as only just arrived 
—two days ago, I think, lie is^a cousin of ilar- 
per’s, — a very fule young man, but out of In aili). 

lie lives at M , and is come on a visit for 

the sake of country air alid quiet. ^ ve^ fine 
young man he is, sm, and has se^en a ^reJt deal 
of the world. If iie^ stays i^fng enough, I sliould 
hope he may infuse much spirit into our meet- 
ings, and* impart a degr^ of polish to our .so- 
ciety.” 

‘‘ And wliat is hi^ ad vine on the present occa- 
sion ? ” 

“ That a public meeting sliould be held, ^ir, 
at the Withers’ Arms, and that a petition should 
be presented to the legislature against the threat- 
ened measure. He offered (Jiaving been engaged 

in a public meeting at ) to prepare and 

move the resolutions, and proposed tliat Sergeant 
llayrie liould be invited to take the chair, in 

c 3 
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you, sir, as we feared, should decline doing us 
the honour of presidingi.'* ^ 

I disapprove the ohj^jct o^ such a meeting, 
and could not therefore preside/' said my father. 

“We feared so, ^ir; as tlie groc.an said he 
believed you and his maeter were both of one 
mind, — both opposed to our opinions.” 

• “ And what says Sergeant Rayne ? ” 

“ He too is of the objective sdiool, sir. 

“ Indefid ! And* were his objections listened 
to?” 

“ We diought it better to defer the considera- 
tion of them till the day of meeting. Every one, 
Ui. Tom Webstar says, will then®have fair piay, 
be he friend or be he enemy. So we proceeded 
with our arrangfanents till the sergeant made a 
very sensible remark, which put an end to our 
measures for the time. He observed that we 
were by no,.means certain of the fact regarding 
the c^mrrion,-vyhich was indeed the case. But 
now, sir, we can prcrc§;ed on your authority.” 

“ Remember,” said my father, “ that I know 
no more than that the act is likely to be* obtained, 
and ” 

“True, sir; very true: but we must bestir 
ourselves now or never.” 

“ Observe also, Carey, that the reason why I 
do not countenance your meeting is, that I believe 
it to be for the interest of Brooke and of every 
person in it that Brooke common sliould be cub 
tivated.’* * 

“ Indeed, sir! Well, as Tom Webster says, 
tli^re is no end to varieties of opinion in this 
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strange world ; and wl^efe there is a fliffere^ice, 
dibcussio4i is a vejy good thing.” 

“ 1 am quite ^ot Tora^Webslers opinion there, 
Carey ; and therefore i shall always be ready to 
explain thei; grounds of my ojdnion to any one 
who cares to kno\t tdiem and I am equally 
ready to hear any defence* of the other side of the 
question.” 

“ Why, then,* if I may ask, sir •do* you* refuse 
to attend our rneeting?” 

“ Because I understood that the object of tlie 
meeting is not to discuss the question o£ inclosing 
waste lands, but to petition Parliament against 
the “measure in our own case.” 

“ Exactly So.* Tom AYebster said nothing 
about a public meeting for tlje sake of mere 
argument.” 

“ Probably not. Besides, your evening con- 
versations would answer* the purple as well, 
every man in Brooke being present, ^ U^ieve. 
Only I suppose you^are aU» on one side of the 
question,” 

“ With* the exception* of the sergeant, iiir ; 
and he is so quiet, that little could be made out 
of his opposition.” 

“ His quietness speaks in favour of his opi- 
nions to my mind,” observed my father; for 
he is not too indolent or too timid to say what 
he thinks. He is not afraid of standing alone, 
is he ^ 

“ O dear, no, sir ! far from it. He was a 
brave soldier, and does not know what cowardice 
is, one way or another. 1 hope vye all appr^v^ 
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frankness and fair play; .and tliercfore, sir, if I 
have your leave, I wiF; declare lo him for his en- 
courac^ement that you ^re on Ins side, and will 
represent to him, as faithfully as i can, the views 
which you have don^, me the honour 4o ('xplaiy.F’ 
“ I was not aware,” sakl tny father, lauphing, 
“ that I had put you in possession of niy views. 
They are no secret, however, and every one may 
know tliOT wno wishes it,” '' 

With £* contjdiment to my father s condescen- 
sion, the barber withdrew. 


Chapter II. ' 

GEORGE GRAY’S WAY OF LIVING. 

We happened about this time to want an errand- 
boy, 6and»> looked round among the cottagers’ 
families to see who were the poorest or the most 
burdened with young children, that we might 
ofF(^r tiie place where it^would be most acceptable.’ 
My brothers and I were willing to teach reading 
and writing to the lad, that sj^ould be chosen, for 
there was no chance of his liaving learned so 
much beforehand ; and my mother lioped she 
should have patience to bear with the duiness 
and awkwardness common to most of tljc chil- 
dren of the village, and to train him to be not 
only an honest, but an iateliigent servant. 

My mother went with us one day to the cot* 

4a^e of George Gray, a labourer, who had eight 
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cliilJJeo, and but small wages to maintain them 
upon, aifid wlio would j)rQ]bably be very glad to 
send his eldest l5oy to service. 

The children.^ ere, ^ ‘usual, at play near the 
cottage. eldest, was mounted on a 

donkey, while three ($r tour of t^ie littlcf)nes were 
attempting to drive the animal on by beating 
him with sticks and bunches of furze. 

“ DT) look at .that stupid animal ,’*\;ried Fre- 
derick. “ Why does he not ‘canter a^ay with 
the boy instead of standing to be beaten in that 
manner 

“ He is heavily clogged,” said my mother. 

Before the weyrds were spoken, Frederick ani’ 
Arthur nvere off «at full speed, crying, “ Holla I 
holla ! down with your sticks. How can you 
beat the poor animal so when you see he is 
clogged, and can’t move a step with any one on 
his back ?” 

He’ll go well enbugli sometim^C’»Bai^one 
of the children, raising his^Buncli of furzTe for 
another blow. * 

• “ Stop y’ cried Artjiur. “ Don’t you gee 

that if he moves a step, down goes lift head, and 
the rider, slips off.” 

One would have thought the donkey knew 
what was passing ; for the next time he was 
touched, he stooped his head, kicked his hind- 
feet high in the air, and threw Billy to some dis- 
tance. Away scampered the tormentors : my 
brothers laughed, and W*illy*got up whimpering 
and ashamed. 

Well, Billy,” said my mother, “ you have 
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had riding enough for *to-day ; and to-morrow 
you will remember thikt donkeys cannot run with 
their legs tied.” 

We left him hiding hi?i face and rubbing his 
knees. The eldest ,girl was sitting on the step 
of the door, hushing the baby to sleep. Three or 
four others were making mud -pies just under the 
“dunghill. Hannah Ggay, their mother, was in 
the cottage, setting out the table for dinner ; for 
it was rear one o’clock. The potatoes, which 
formed their daily meal, were boiling on the 
fire. 

In answer to my mother’s inquiry how all 
' \ ’ent on at home, she answered that they were 
much as usual ; that was, poorly off enough ; for 
they had many mouths to fill, and but little to do 
it with. My mother thought fliat so fine-grown 
and healthy-looking as the children were, some 
of tliem niight be abM to bring in a little money. 
Theflc^motheff explained that the boys cut firing 
on the common and^^rove home the cow, and that 
Peggy nursed the baby. iBut she did not see 
ho«v they could do anything more profitable. 
They were too young yet to work much, and 
would have hardship enough, poor things, when 
they grew up. — My mother believed that chil- 
dren thought it no hardship to be employed, but 
were proud to be useful, and often found their 
work as amusing as their play. 

Well, ma’am,” said Hannah, “ I am sure I 
do not know what work I could give them that 
they would like.” 

“ Will you let me try? inquired my mother. 
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‘‘ I want a boy to clean tlie shoes and knivos, 
and weed the fio\^^r-gard#n, and run errands ; 
and 1 will inake^trial (^'*your eldest boy, if you 
choose to let him come.” 

IJannali •dropped a curtly ^and lo(jked very 
thankful, hut said slfe was afraid Billy was not 
fit to go into a gentleman’s family, he was so 
immaipierly. My mother said she should not^ 
make that an ohjection, if he was i go/)(l*boy; 
knowing as she*didthat those who tv ish 40 please 
soon learn the w'ay. 

Hannah declared the boy to be a g«od boy, 
and very sliarp-witted, considering how little he 
Iiad*been taught.* Ilow to get clothes* for himf * 
liowever, she Tlid not know; for the rent had 
been [laid the day before, and* she had not a 
shilling at command. Jt was settled that he was 
to be clothed instead of having money-wages at 
first. ^ * ' <" • 

On inquiring into the coiadjjionjDnii^cloJ^ies, 
it appeared^ that he neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, 

• ® # 

“ I thought, Mrs. Gray,*’ said my mother, 

“ that your children never went to cfiurch bare- 
foot.” 

“ They never did till lately, ma’am ; but I 
cannot afford stockings for so many, nor shoes 
either ; and they do not mind going without, 
poor things I 1 was so ashamed, ma’am, and 
my husband too, the fijst .day they went to 
clmrch on their bare feet. I thought everybody 
was taking notice, and I am sure the parson did 
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when lie spoke to us in llie cliurcLyarcl. But It 
can’t be helped.” ^ 

I am not quite sure of that,” replied my 
mother. “ You know I prombeJ that my house- 
maid should teach your g-irlis to knit ; but you 
liave never sent thbm.” 

“ Why, ma’am, I am not the less obliged tc 
you;., but <hej have no' time, you see. There’s 
the baby to take gare of.” 

My ritother looked out of tlie window and saw 
tliree little girls still making mud-pies, 

“ Why should not they be knitting at this 
^moment,” said she, “ instead of soiling their 
ftotlies and their faces, and lear^ping he.bits of 
idleness ?” 

“ Well, to be sure, ma’am, ?f you think they 
can learn ” 

“ Let them try. Jn another twelvemonth, 
thos^e.thjefi^ girls will be aide to knit stockings 
for the wliol^ fam:lv, and the elder boys might 
earn their own shoe-leather presently.” 

George Gray was now seen approaching^ 
talking earnestly with % well-dressed young man. 
They entered the cottage together. 

“ Your servant, ma*’am/’ ^aid George. “This 
is Tom Webster,” he added, seeing that Tom 
looked awkward. 

“ What is the matter, George?” said his wife, 
who saw by his face that something disagreeable 
had happened. 

“ What is the matter!*’ cried he, flinging his 
hat into a corner in a passion. “ We are going 
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to be ruined ; tliat is’w^iat’s the matter. Here 
have ] bc^en woijvifi^ as bafcl as a horse for years, 
and we have boUi bee^ ijpinchin^ ourselves jilst 
to be able to feedjtlie cliildren, and now after all 
we must go* to luin* We must^give u|^our cow ; 
we must give uj) our*fiyn^: the common is 
going to be inclosed 1” 

“ Perhaps not, if we^hold a rneel^ng,” said* 

rii t • • 

lorn. , 

‘‘Nonsense, Tom!” cried George.* “You 
talk of your meeting; but what will be the use 
of all we can say, if the rich men and the parlia- 
ment have settled the matter between them ? 
No, no,; the thiijg is done, and my landlord hsM 
got the last rent I shall ever pay.” 

Plannah sank jjowm in a chair as she Iwiard 
these words. 

“ I hope you will find yourself mistaken 
there,” observed my piother. “ Ha\^youJieard 
that, in case of the commgn^beipg in^lospll, a 
piece of ground wilk be gJTen to every house- 
keeper in jeturn for his right of common 

“ Surely, George,” saidiiis wife, ‘Uhat makes 
a difference ?” 

” A very great diiferencE,” he replied, “ if tlie 
lady be sure of it. I make bold, ma’am, to ask r” 

On being assured of the fact, George turned 
round upon Tom to ask why he had not men- 
tioned it. 

“ Such a promise as thaj; is always mnd(‘,” 
said Tom, but it is never kept. Besides, if it 
was, what would you do witli a piece of ground I 
\oix could not afford to till it.” 
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Leave that to me,” ‘Said George, brighten- 
ing np. “ 1 may find‘my owl ways and means 
to ‘keep my cow after all : so remember I make 
no j)romise8 about the meetings till I am sure I 
have hcarj the whole truth al.out the common.’* 

Tom Webster 'went hwav, looking a little 
mortified ; and, as it was dinner-time, and the 
potatoes w\er^ ready, Dy mother also took her 
leave, advising George not to be hasty in blam- 
ing yaiblie measures before he knew the reasons 
of them. George promised this all the more 
readily for hearing what favours were designed 
for his boy. ' Billy was called in to receive jiis 
hast lesson in good manners, and to hear wliat 
liriliiant fortune was in store for him. He was 
to get himself measured by the T^^hor and shoe- 
maker, and to make bis appearance the next 
Monday morning. 

Instead turning bomevrards, we prolonged 
our \valk' tliiough,tho lanes to a considerable 
distance. ‘o f 

When we entered tlie village, we observed as^ 
great a hustj,e in the sticet as if it had been the 
day of the miicli-talked-of meeting. A crowd 
was slowly making its way atong the middle of 
the street. At first we thought it was a fight ; 
but tliere was no scuffling, no rocking of the 
group backwards and forwards as in a fight, no 
giving way and closing again as if there was 
fear of any object vvhliin. Before we were near 
enough to see or hear, Sir H. Withers’s carriage 
came along the street, and the crowd being 
c^bliged to give way to let it pass, we saw in tiic 
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niid.st a ballad-singer-r-a youth with tattered 
dress and a bundle of papers. As tlie carriage 
passed, be raisef^ his vuite in song, as if to catch 
tiie ears of the l-oaclinfan and footnian who were 
looking bacWv front iljc box. , i3allad-Fingers and 
ballads were suOiciefitly rare »t 13rooke to justify 
their curiosity. They soon heard what made 
them l^ung to stop and hear more, as tln^y nor 
doLd)t would hawi done if the can-tage been 
empty. The sfnger bawled after them some- 
thing like music, 

’Twill be all a humbug 
To talk of' deprivations, 

Wluh the pheasants roost snug, 

In Sft’ ]ftany’ s new plautatious. 

“ It is about Sir Henry Withers !’' cried my 
brothers ; and they were running off to hear 
more, when my mother galled them back and 
bade them walk quietly beside her, a»^^d w^^ till 
they got home, to hear the*re«t ol» This oeantiful 
song. We were I’atoured* witli another verse, 
however, when the ballad-man saw that we were 
fairly within hearing. It^’an thus: 

Let your babes mry with*cold, 

For the turf it is sold, 

And the cows are all gone. — Why, you blockhead 1 
Fire and food are but trash. 

So they he now turned to cash, 

And they dangle in Malton’s big pocket. 

Just as the last quaver cfti ttie big pocket died 
away, we turned into Miss Black’s shop, where I 
wanted to make a purchase. 
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Miss Black appeared |rom an inner room with 
lier usual trailing curt«ey, her everlastiog brown 
Bilk gown, black silk ap;on, mils on her hands, 
and scissors at her giMbe. The only variation 
ever observed in her indoor dress wa^' in the cap, 
which changed iisi, makg and tlie colour of its 
ribbons every month : ' the reason of which was, 
- tiiat she wished to be neithfer in the front nor in 
the rear of the fashion, \nd therefore adopted the 
youngest but ‘One ■ of the fashion's for her own. 
Perhaps this was on the same principle which 
leads some tender mammas to pet the youngest 
but one of their tribe, feeling that it is unjust to 
<-^jscard it in favour of a newer;, while it is not 
quite able to take care of itself. Miss Black 
reaped the rew'ard of thus bestowing her patron- 
age where it was wanted ; for she looked so 
well in whatever she wore, (from her manner of 
wearing itj that her last month’s stocks sold off 
among the fpmers' families, within a few miles, 
whoTould aspire fahiothing in the way of dress 
beyond looking as genteePas Miss Black. — In 
oqe respect she did not look like herself this 
day. Theie was a shade of care on her brow 
such as I had never seen bej[ore, but on occasion 
of the illness of a favourite apprentice, and once 
besides, when there was a report of a change in 
the silk-duties, and she could not make out whe- 
ther it would be for her advantage or not. Her 
private anxieties, however, did not impair her 
civility to her custofnerv,, and she began, — 

Great revolutions in these days, ma’am, both 
in public and private, 1 am spr^ I hope Billy 
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Gray vviil be as sensible»as we could wish of Jiis 
good fortune.” 

My mother, ItyLighin^^jnquired how this piece 
of domestic nevfs ^oulu have travelled so far al- 
ready. Tli^ malter*had noUbeeii meiUioncd till 
two liours before. 

^ “ 8o I understand^ ma’am,. But Mr. Webster 

carricJi news fast, as he^has nothing else to do; 
you know. It \vas he who told “som^ibody at 
the bar of tlic Arms, where Mr. (5regst)n’s boy 
was at the time, and Mr. Gregson just stepped 
across to tell me. — Not quite broad. enough, 
miss ? I am afraid 1 Jiave not iiny of the same 
shade yf any oflier breadth ; but perhaps yaw 
are not exact “about the shade. — Great revolu- 
tions as I was ^saying, mad;»ni.” And she 
sighed. 

“ Have you taken the^ alarm too about the 
common?” ' 

“ As to alarm, ma’am, IJi^rdl^ kno\^ to 
say, for 1. do not wish tciT meddle in politics, 
iind am nqt clear on the point. But I really am 
perplexed ; for do you know, ma’^m, J have 
had IMr.^ Webster and Mr. Carey both with me 
to say that, as the ftwner ‘of a cow, I must be 
present at their meeting either in person or by 
proxy ; and you know, ma'am, nothing is so 
injurious to a business like mine as taking any 
part in })ublic affairs. On the other hand, these 
gentlemen assure me tli^t silence will be con- 
strued as an affront to the ])ublic of this j)lace. 
B 1 could only make out how to avoid ofi'ending 
any party Three yards and^ a half, 
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Thank you. Three yar^s and a half.— Then 

tliere is another circ^^m stance, maarr^ which I 
am not afraid to mentio^n to you. Mr. Webster 
assured me so positively that cotkades would be 
worn at the meeting- to mark the opposite par- 
ties, and he told me so Jlarticularly what the 
colours would be, that I did not hesitate to 

'write to M to ord^^r ribbons : and now' Mr. 

Carey insists^upon it that there 'will be no cock- 
ades ; sc thaf 1 afn quite at a Toss whether or 
not to countermand my order. He says that 
laurel will be worn by one party and oak by 
the other; but he does not even know whether 
'Iherc is t6 be gold-leaf. Now Veally, this being 
the day that I must write to M^-^ — , I am quite 
perplexed.” And she looked inquiringly at my 
mother, who asked her whetfier she was sure 
there would be any public meeting at all. This 
new doubt^as very astonishing to Miss Black ; 
but d^terixiped Jier to countermand the rib- 
bons; and she headed a <^leep sigh when the 
matter was settled, as if a heavy load was re- 
moved frorn her mindt 

Carey waylaid us at the door, under pretence 
of a necessary inquiry, but evidently for the 
purpose of finding out whether we had lieard the 
ballad. While talking about it, lie smirked, and 
rubbed his bands and checked himself so strange- 
ly, as to excite some suspicions in my motlier’s 
mind concerning the authorship. She remarked 

that it was astonishing that the people at M 

should take so much interest in the aflair as to 
.print songs about it, and send somebody to sing 
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them to .us. Carey ob^rved that ballad singers 

were alvvUys r^id^. I^it this man, my mo< 

ther was sure, was iK^t *1 regular ballad- singOr. 
Indeed’ who w^ he then? — If my mother 
might guess, he v’fas a gipsy^ hired^by some 
village poet; and that poe^f slfe fancied might be 
Mr. Carey. 

Carty smiled, and fi(igeted moje J,han^ ever,* 
while he ])rete]jaed to disclaim the honour, and 
vowed that he never wrote a whole softg in his 
life except on wedding occasions ; and talked a 
great deal about his professional avocations, and 
the j^nuses, and his desire at thg 5ame time to 
guide the public piind, &c. 

My mother replied, that, as to the honour, 
there was none irw stringing rhymes, unless they 
had reason in them ; and that she iiopei that 
before he and Webster ^composed their next 
joint production, thejt would make si^^e th^t they 
were “guiding the public* mind* •in flijji?ight 
track. She urged bis callftig in the remaining 
^itock of bi^lads, but he was ready with the an- 
swer that every one was stfld. This fact and Clie 
pleasure .lie felt in becoming known to us as a 
poet, supported his* self-complacency under my 
mother’s mortifying remarks ; and he looked as 
smiling as ever when he made his parting bow 
and tripped away to his shop. 

His reports of the conversations under the elm 
coniinued for some dayf^ to be very interesting. 
Tom Webster bustled and declaimed, while Ser- 
geant Rayne quietly argued. The light and 
giddy sung the ballad daily and hourly vvhe» 
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they had once caui^ht the tune ; while the grave 
and thoughtful weigh<?U the ])M)s, and cons of the 
afiiuinent till they liad n)ade,up their minds. 
It was finally agreed that no petition should he 
sent to pprliamcpt. * In re])ly to the angrv le- 
monstrances of th^ or^tols, some declared that it 
was too late; others tliat it would he of no use •> 
"some said , that it was a /oily to su|'>pose tf at the 
poor could fiold out against tip) rich ; others, 
that as Sir 11. Withers and Mr. Maltoii had al- 
ways been kind landlords and good men, they 
ought t® be trusted now. Some lew declared 
that, from ah they could learn, it seemed totjj('m 
’ tli.at tlu>;Tieasure of inclosing th(l common would 
be of service to the interests of the village. 


Cma:rter III. 

r ** 

GEORGE GRAY IN THE WAY TO PROSPER.., 

One fine September morning, on returning 
from a ride with my fathdr and Frederick, I 
was surprised to see from a„ distance what an 
animated scene our common presented. There 
were groups of children ; but they were not 
flying their kites. Tiiere were many women ; 
but they were neither chitting furze, nor tending 
their cows. Men were arriving from all sides, 
seeming disposed to see what was going for- 
‘ward, rather th^n to sit down to dinner at home. 
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Wc put our liorses a canter, and soon ar- 
rived at the scene»of acli(#n. Tlie people were 
observing the motions <ff the surveyors, who, 
accompanied by*Sij; H *W ilhersand Mr. Malton, 
were settling the odundarie^ of the land to be 
inclosed. The variefy s>f couiitenance^ plainly 
declared how various were the feelings with 
wliich Jhe proceedings jvere viewed. I was 
myself so sorry that the time watf cSrncwhen 
ugly hedges ancf ditches must spoil *1116 Upauty of 
my favourite walk, that I could not wonder at 
some of the lamentations I heard around^ me, or 
at the sour looks with which the strangers were 
regafdc^l. 

It’s a fine* tiling,’^ said one, “ to be a ba- 
ronet. It’s a fine thing to bav^ one’s own way 
with parliament, and to do as one likes with l^id 
that belongs to people who can’t d^encPtheir 
right to it.” ^ • 

“ It’s a fine thing to be a great f^j: 1 ne#,”^icd 
another. “ There’s JVlr. ijaltonr who 1m so 
niucli land that it takes him liours to ride through 
It — he is able to get as piuch more as he lilies 
because he is rich. Parliament nevel asks whe- 
ther the Tand he wants •belongs to anybody 
else, or whether he has not enough already ; 
but as soon as ever he wishes for more, he gets 
it.” 

“Remember that he pays for it,” said a 
neighbour. “ He takes no unfair advantage of 
nn\ body. You have nc? reason to complain, 
Tor you liave no right of common ; and if we 
wIiQ have choose to exchange ours for a bit of 
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land, wliat is that to anj^body but oursejvcs ? I 
say it is very wrong in you W make your neigh- 
bours diseontented witjibut reason.” 

“ You say so,’^ retorte^l 6ther, because 
you hopp to get work under the sfirveyors. I 
hear you have \nred yourself out as a labourer 
already, and I wonder you choose to have anv 
thing to do with sucl^ a business. If n;y boy 
bad Clie.ollei^ of work on this s}k)t to-morrow, he 
should not take i*t.*’ 

“ Then somebody would soon be found to 
take it, instead, replied the neighbour. ‘‘ It 
will be a hafj^py ciiance for many of our hibour- 
iprs ; and I do not believe anybody wiy be the 
worse in the end for Mr. Malton’^ being richer.” 

“ How shoul/l that be, if I15 takes the money 
oat pf our pockets 

‘‘ That is the very thing that I deny. I say 
he ])uts money into our po/-kcts in return for out 
lab5«r;^anU put pf^ the ground and our labour 
together, he gets bt^^k moi;e money than he paid 
to us. So that he grows richer without making 
ps poorer.” « 

When we joined the gentlemen who were 
talking with the surveyor#^ Mr. Malton was 
observing that he was sorry, but not very 
much surprised to remark how much discontent 
existed among the people on account of this 
new proceeding. 

“ One cannot expect^” said Sir Henry Withers, 
“ that they should look forward beyond the pre- 
sent inconvenience to the future profits in which 
|hey will share with us. All that they think 
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about now is, tliat tlieir c^vvs cannot feed wliere 
tlu^y liave /ed ; but^ if they^could see bow, m a 
litiiidred years, aniiultitude of their desecndanta 
will be supported* by tlieipfodiice of your fields, 
and how the«value ^f the land will be increased 
by my plantations, tfi«y jvoulil .tronder •at their 
own complaints.^’ 

^ They will not trouble you much, Sir Henry,” 
r(?})lied Air. Maltoji. “ Y6u and yo«r itncealors 
liavc always been allow^ed to tak<i your o^n way 
in this neighbourhood. It is with me that they 
are the most angry ; but I can bear it because 1 
see wdiere the mistake lies, and thal;. time will 
oxplaift it. It is Jiakiral enough tlnllr meiv should 
like bein^ proprietors better than being labour- 
ers ; and because I laid several small fields into 
one farm, tl^ey failcy I have injured the form^ 
])roprietors ; though they would find,*^f tKey 
chose to inquire, that the -very mea wdio were 
starving on land of thcPr own, are no\w fl«uijsji- 
ing on the wages I give lS*ow, inil^mes 

like these, the friends of life people will think 
more about •how to satisfy ^their wants than to, 
flatter their jiride.” 

Frederick and I loojved at. one another, won- 
dering how it could hap{)en that a man should 
bfi richer without Hnd than witli it ; but as my 
father seemed to agree with Mr. Malton, wc sup- 
posed there was something more in the matter 
than we saw. My desire to understand the opi- 
nions of tlie gentlemen nialle me attend to what- 
ever was 8 lid this morning or at any future time 
on the subject of tins important inclosure. I 
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had many opportunities; of learning what my fa- 
ther’s opinions were^.ind why he held. them ; for 
it was a common practice with his neighbours 
to come to him for adViee When they were in 
doubt, as well as, for assistance when tliey had 
need. On the present^occasion, so much of his 
time was taken up in arguing, explaining, and 
advising, that he jokingly said he thought he 
must call the inhabitants together to hear a lec- 
ture, or conduct a public dispuiation. My own 
convictions, from all that I heard, were, that no 
man can be properly regarded as an enemy to 
the public who so manages his capital as that it 
^may produce tiie largest returns, whether that ca- 
pital consists of ten thousand acres, witti droves 
of cattle and spacious granaries, or of lialf an 
acre with a single pig. If a man obtains bis 
property^by fair purcriase, and makes it produce 
the utmost that it can, he is a friend t?o the pub- 
lic* ijs weK^as to himself and his family; since 
proaViction is‘’ thb* ?im of all such management, 
and the interest of every individual in the so^ 
ejety. I therefore looked on the baronet as* a 
'public benefactor when I saw him planting his 
pines, beeches, and alders here, and his oaks and 
chestnuts there ; because I knew that a vast in- 
crease of capital would be the result. I looked 
on Mr. Malton as a public benefactor when I saw 
him draining and manuring his new land ; be- 
cause I foresaw that these tracts would afford 
food and work to hundreds of a future genera- 
tion. I looked on every labourer as a public 
benefactor who put his wages out to increase, 
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either on his slip of garden- ground, or in im- 
})roving th^ condition of hi| cow and pigs, or in 
the Savings Bank. Evejy man who assists th^ 
accumulation o£ •cattle# iS a public benefactor, 
because ho improM^s the fund for the employ- 
ment of labour, and adda^to tTi^*means 6f human 
subsistence and comfort. • It was now George 
Oay’s turn to try what he could do for society 
by impfoving Kis, own cctidition. JH[e*wa»now 
a Capitalist ; and* it remained to.be «een J^hether 
he could, by prudence in the outlay and by 
saving, make his capital accumulate. 

On the Monday morning he brought his boy 
Billy^according tq appointment, take.the low- 
est placcj amoiig our domestics. The lad wa? 
much abashed at being shown into the parlour ; 
and being t|esides»rather sorry td leave his la- 
thers and sislers, and much encuml»red*"TOh 
his shoes and stockings aad other t)ew clothes, 
he turned very red, twirled his hat ^nd 

round, shifted from one leg •to*the*olher,«it^ at 
last, on being spoken to, began to cry. His fa- 
ther told him he ought to be ashamed of himself 
for crying before the ladies*; but that only made* 
the matter. worse. My mother, wisely supposing 
that the best way td stop Iiis tears was to give 
him something to do, took him into the garden 
and shewed him how to weed the flower-beds. 
II is father did not immediately take his leave, 
but said that he wished to consult his Honour on 
a matter of some importaijce, if his Honour had 
lime to listen to him. 

3 


£ 
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*My father laid dowii the newspaper and was 
ready te hear. li j 

I believe you know, sir, that every body 
who keeps a cow on thd' comnron is offered a 
bit of land in exqjiange foi the grazing and 
fuel?’’ - . 

Half an aefe each, I understand, Gray.” 

“Yes, sir. Half ati acre each; and we may 
liaVe it at the back of dur cottages, or farther on 
the common, ^vhichcver We like.’* 

“ So I hear ; and you may sell it to Mr. Mal- 
ton, on /air terms, if not inclined to keep it.” 

“There ia another person too, sir, who has 
offered me the* same price as Mr. Malton; and I 
think, being a friend, he should' liuve it ii I sell it 
at all. My neighbour Norton has a mind to bc- 
gi^p upon a farm of his own; and (this, to be 
sure',' IS Ills time, when land may be bad cheap.” 

“ I hope he will take cate what he is about,” 
repke^J my father. “ He is doing very well now, 
I belfhrv'e. Wiy caipiot he be satisfied without 
running risks ?” 

Why, sir, he has kdved money for the first 
outlay upoh the land ; and I Suppose he under* 
stands his business v^y well, having practised it 
so long on Mr. MaltOtt’s ground. And you 
know every body likes to be an owner as soon 
as he can,” 

“ Many a proprietor would be glad to be a 
labourer again, in times like these,” said my fa- 
ther ; “ and I wish Norton may not feel that by 
and by. However, that is his own concern, and 
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neJtliJi you *i)or I have any Dusin^ss^ with it. 
Du you* mean, then, to sell your allotment *to 
him/’ * ^ 

“ That is what* I wi|hc?tl to consult your Ho- 
nour about., Har^r told me yesterday that he 
iias settled his barg?yu alreariy»with Mr. Maitun, 
and that you approved* of it; but I hear this 
morning that you htryc advised one or two of^ 
my nefglibours very differently/^ 

“ I liave givnn different advice vjiere ^he cases 
were different, and I have always mentioned my 
reasons, so that my neighbours might have the 
power of judging for themselves. If you know 
rny seasons, ypuf‘an easily guesa wfiat^ I should, 
recomnmnd in.yuur case/' 

“1 did not hear,’ sir, why you advised them as 
you did ; and I supposed that what was good for 
one would Tbe good for all/* 

“ J3y no means, Gray, till all arc rich or poor 
alike, and otherwise circumstanced* jn same 
way. A shopkeeper, like •Harper,* may^ Jud it 
convenient. to have a*cow, \tlule he is at no ex- 
pense for U; beyond building a shed and paying 
a trifle for having her dr>ven home, and at fi*» 
trouble Uut haying her milked ; but it becomes 
a very different matter whSn he must cultivate a 
piece of ground to provide food for her. His 
time is taken up with his business, and he knows 
notliing about the management of land ; so that 
he must employ labourers ; and the^ utmost pro- 
fit of a cow would not jepay him for this. I 
think| thereforei that be and our other shop- 
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keepers have done wis^y in selling their land 
and their cows/* ^ 

But you think, sir, that Sanf Johnson should 
keep his half-acre?" 

“ Yes. I think he is ia'^Iavourr.ble circum- 
stances fdi making it answ er ; and I have ad- 
vised him to get another cow, if those of his 
neighbours who are without will agree to take 
milk of him. > Johnson^ wife knows how to con- 
duct a dairy ^ hi® children are growing strong 
enough to give him help in his tillage ; and being 
a labourer, he has many hours at his own com- 
mand which a shopkeeper has not. So, if he 
’>yorks hard andhnanages cleverly, J think he will 
make a good profit of his allotment ; and so may 
you, for the same reasons/* 

Would you have me sell milk, sir?*’ 

^'^ivo. i should think one cow and a couple 
of pigs are enough to have on your hands, as 
you,c children are young, and your wife much 
occUjM with 'them. But milk is an article of 
80 much importance in a large fiimily, and the 
produce of a cow such a comfortabrc thing to 
depend on, that I am always glad to see a 
labourer able and inclined to make "the most 
of it.” 

“ I have often thought, sir, that there was no 
telling what would have become of us if it had 
not been for our cow.” 

“ You will find her of much more use to you 
when she is properlji fed. Her milk will be 
twice as good and twice as plentiful wlien her 
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food is raised from youp own land ; especially if 
your wiftt knows iiow to i^anage her.” 

“ Pray,” inquired my mother, who had just 
entered the rooifi, “ hlis*your eldest girl learned 
to milk and churi!*^” ^ 

“ Why no, ma’arfi ; Jbut I think it ft time she 
should. She might help tier mother mucli that 
•way.”^ 

“ Indeed sh6i ought f and if •like* to let 
}uT come liere* at miiking-tin>e, trur djiry-maid 
bliall teach lier to milk. Very few people are 
aware how much the value of a cow depends on 
the skill of the milker.” 

Glray bowed,* and thankfultj^ accepted the* 
plfer. * 

“ 1 believe, sir^” he said turning to my fa- 
ther, “ that, I shhll keep my bit of land, o^art 
of it. But J shall want a little you 

know, to lay out upon it at first ; and I have no 
means of getting thal; but by selling a paft.'it 

“ It seems a pitjr to iJelT,” said mf fStber, 

“ because 'as your boys groV up, you will be able 
•to make A profit of the whole, perhaps. I 
not sure, either, that you will want rftoney at afl. 

1 will come down^ to your cottage and see the 
condition of the land and of the place altogether, 
and give you my Opinion upon it.” 

When Gray was gone, my father and mother 
agreed that it was a good opportunity of trying 
wliat could be done for the welfare of a large 
and very poor family by clever management on 
tlieir side, encouraged by advice and counte- 

E 3 
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najice on ours. We hoped to improve their 
condition, without either lend ng or giviiip^ them 
money ; and they were industriohs and tolerably 
prudent, and we ourselves much interested for 
them. My father was not a man t<S’ forget his 
promises, or to keep his. ne^h hours waiting for 
the performance of them. The same evening 
'We directed our walk towards Gray’s cottage. 

The ground was declared to bz of a promising 
quality, <cand was conveniently Situated behind 
the cottage. It was Gray’s intention to fence it 
immediately, and turn in his cow to bite off the 
grass and help to manure it. But the great dif- 
* ficulty was to reed his cow through the wihter, 
as his own land would not be rt^ady for many 
months, and the small pickings from the lanes 
and hedges would go but a little way. My fa- 
ther promised to consider the matter ; and went 
on to examine the state of every part of Gray’s 
prenrJiei'. iThe cowshed was in bad repair. 
TheVe 'Were holes large enough to admit the 
wind and rain : the floor was wet and uneven, 
and not paved, as the floors of all cowshedS 
ought to be. My father showed Gray the ad- 
vantage of having tha ground slope a little, and 
told him how easily he might manage to pave it 
with stones (which are to be had every where), 
and to mend the thatch with heath and furze 
from the common. He advised that a pit should 
be dug near the shed, and close by where the 
future pigstye was to be, to collect the manure ; 
and that the sweepings from the cottage floors, 
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the cj>llection8 wliich ttie children niip^ht make 
from the roads, al^^ the wjish and boilings of all 
sorts, should be* thrown *111 to it to increase the 
stock. Gray sttoed wiying to receive and act 
upon all \m advit*^, especially when he found 
there was no need %t p/'esenU'to lay 8ut money 
upon his land. He decfered that he did not 
grudge labour^ nor care how hard he worked, if* 
he could have % fair pfospect 0 ^ bdltering Ids 
condition. 

“ i!>uch a prospect I think you have,” ob- 
served my father, “ if you really do not mind 
liard work. But we have laid out jsl good deal 
for you. Hete you have, besides yoUr reguly » 
work, fenci your ground, and repair your 
shed, in the first place; and I should not wonder 
if you must* pay fdr the subsistence of your^w 
this winter by extra labour.” 

“ I should be very glad to do so, sir, rather 
than part with her;*and by this tjiie •tR^eive- 
month, perhaps, I may see^^ \/ay beftnij* me 
better than’I do now.’’ * 

• “ Indeed 1 hope you will^ Gray ; and then 
shall see you living upon something better than 
potatoes. • Potatoes ^re very good food in part ; 
but 1 like to see a hard-working man enjoying 
his bread and beer, and sometimes a dish of meat. 

If you manage to keep a pig, this will be in 
your power. In the mean time, do not be 
uneasy about how your cow is to be fed this 
winter. She will have th« range of the common 
for two months to come; and I advise you to 
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get on with your fencing and repairs befcte that 
time is over.’^ ^ 

‘ My father represented to Mr. Malton tlie diffi- 
culty of the cottagers, about keeping their cows 
tlirough the first winter. Tlite number of these 
animals was very* small as’^most of the villagers 
had sold theirs to fiie peighbouring farmers ; 
and, as the common was to be open lor some 
time, and' a bite of grfes was 4o be had in the 
lanes, the qvuintity of turnips required for the 
cattle would not be great. Ithajipened too that 
Mr. Malton wanted more labourers on Ins new 
land than he could easily obtain ; so that the 
^wages were soibewhat raised, anubhevvas gt^d to 
employ all who were willing for H greater num- 
ber of iiours in the day. It was ])resently settled, 
tc^yrav’s great satisfaction, tllat he should jiay 
for thelfeed of his cow by two hours’ extra work 
per day, as king as Mr. Malton could so employ 
liiM ♦ 


Cur^PTERdV. 

A CONVERSATION UNDER THE LIMES. 

Sergeant Kayne was a happy old man. Every 
body loved him for his kindness of heart, and 
looked up to him vfith respect for the sim- 
plicity of his character, and for the wisdom he 
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ined hy liis travels abroad and'liis medi- 
5t Jiome. ^he labourers of the village 
were always ready to and chat with him 

when be had inijftiries lo^nake about tlieir fami- 
lies. The }jPi)usewi*^s invited him in as he passed 
their doors, and wiped dovv*n^a chair»for him. 
The children brought him nosegays as he sat be- 
fleath the elm • and it was his delight to take 
one on his kne(j and oullect the^others jround 
him, wiiile he t»ld long stories.of his aciventures 
on land and sea. It was amusing to witness the 
eagerness of the little creatures — one holding 
his face between both her hands lest hd should 
look* away before the tale was ^afided,*;— another 
crowding quesdoft upon question faster than th^ 
could be answered— a third uttering an impatient 
hush !” at each •interruption. He allowed them 
to do what tliey liked with him ; ai?d.''^«?i iTttle 
rogue used to creep up behind him on the bench 
to peep into the poeket which soi^tir^e# con- 
tained apples and nuts, \diife another -^^.used 
himself with buttoiling and unbuttoning the 
•mpty sleeve which the sergeant was wont to 
consider his most honourable badge# of servi^cT 
When my mother and I went to a shop, we 
often found him sealed beside the counter, read- 
ing the news to two or three listeners; and more 
frequently, as we passed through the cliurch- 
yard, he was to be seen on the bench in the 
lime walk, with spectacles on nose, intently 
reading one of the gootUbooks which he valued 
more than newspapers, chat, or child’s- })lay, 
dearly as he loved them all. When so engaged, 
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no one interrupted liim, aiul lie took no|,ice of 
nobody but the clergyfiian, to whom Lc^ never 
failed to oiler his beU bow. They usually en- 
tered into conversation on tho^ suliji'ct of liis 
reading or on the resuks of kjs medy^ation ; and 
the clergyman has hiore thiji^ii once told me that 
ho owes to Sergeant Jlayne many a topic for a 
sermon, and many a hint which lie afterward: 
found, valeabje in his intercourse with liis Hock. 

On one occasion, he conversed as freely with 
me as hf 1 had been the clergyman. His spirit 
was moved, and it was a relief to him to ex- 
press his feelings where he knew he miglit look 
for sympathy. ^ 

^ He was sitting in the churchyard, one bright, 
mild noon of a late autumn day. He had been 
reading, but had put down his book with his 
fiitgcr 'laed’Teen the leaves, while hg watched the 
motions of the sexton, who was digging a grave 
near jiim. W hen he heard the rustling of my 
littlfycU'g afticng the fallen leaves, he turned and 
saw me approaching} from Che stile. I thought 
there was a look of invitation in his eye ; and 
*'w]ien he brushed a Tew dead leaves from the 
bench, I took my seat beside him. 

“ That grave is fof old Jbhn Williams, I sup- 
pose f ’ said I. 

“ Jt is; and I was just grieving in myself that 
he who is about to be laid there should have 
gone down to the grave in sorrow, after a life of 
usefulness and honour,/' 

‘‘ 'i'ou mean on account of the ill-doing of his 
son Hal?»’ 
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miss : and noi; only that, but of the 
changxi irv the family altogether, and of the dif- 
ference in their |)rospect«'^ from what his were at 
tlieir time of lifd. I teyicmber what a happy 
family they* were ^tcen yr^ars ago, when he 
owned hia little farnfhei;e in neighbourhood. 
Tlis sons in the field and is daughters in the 
tfairy were as, fine a set of lads and lasses as* 
could be seen. »And n3w to thiffk how'somc 
are dead and others dispersed, and'‘the Cavourite 
of all likely to come on the parish through his 
own imprudence, — it does make one’ji lieart 
ache.** 

“•And the ^o6r old man himself/'^ said t 
“ was supported ’by the parish during his time 
of infirmity/' 

“Yes, mhs ; 'and that of itself would l]^vc 
brought him to the grave if his childishness had 
not saved him that pain. ' He deserved better 
from his favourite son than that he gjiould Tns^rry 
before he could afford it, aijd^urn over "jii^ 'old 
father to be* maintained by tlie parish.” 

* “ Did ydu ever tell the young man so?” 

“Why, miss, I thought if his ownYatural af- 
fections rfnd sense ^f dut^y were not cimugh to 
guide him, there was little use in my saying any 
thing. But this much I did tell him : that I had 
more pleasure in making my old mother com- 
fortable with my pay than I could ever have had 
in indulging my OWn wishes; and that 1 am 
happier in my old age without wife or children 
than 1 could liave been under the thought that 
slic had died in the workhouse." 
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And wliat did he say?’’ , 

“ He smiled and said I Jiad never 'been in 

love ; but ” the olcj, man sighed and shook 

his head. | i 

“ I am afraid/’ said I, “ Hal ha^ not mucli 
comfort iL‘ his wife / for they seem to have gone 
down in the world sadly since they married.” 

“True, miss: and the old man knew thi^ 
before he'^ied; for ho^became sensible both of 
this and/of his son Richard’s death. Richard, 
you know, miss, vvas a seaman, and was sup- 
posed to be at the other side of the world at this 
time ; bht a week ago, a letter came to say that 
he was dead ; \.nd it enclosed twelve pounds, 
vinich he had saved from his pay end left to his 
aged father. I told Williams' all about it, and 
shewed him the letter and the^ money; but his 
mei!roiy*-o..^ failed him, that he did not know 
wdio I vvas speaking of; and he forgot the whole 
the^no^t miviutc. But O! miss, it all came back 
upott'Am at flte lai^t j and 1 shall ever bless God 
that I beard him speak r^ltionally once more. 
J[|e grew weaker every hour; and there he 
Sit crying 2 ind wailing like a child, or talking so 
foolishly that one did not know how to answer 
him. But I have heard hinri speak like a man 
again, as sensibly as ever in his life, and with 
far more dignity than his son knew how to 
face. ” 

“It is a great consolation,” said I, “ when 
the mind which has been long clouded becomes 
clear at the last.” 

“ A great consolation^ miss ; and never so 
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wiucMo me -as in this case. lie was too weak 
to hejfr^n up, the last»morning ; and when I 
went, he (vas either as lee fi or so quiet that we 
thouglit liim so. ^ I offftlcd to sit by him till his 
son came from Vosk ;*a3id I was reading in the 
armcliair (Ty the licdside wh^n he Raised his 
head and said, quite m ^is fiatural voice, ‘ Is 
Jliat you, sergeant ?’ -I saw at once that lie was 
quite sensible.* He askjd who that v^oman was* 
at tlie fire; aiftl wlicn I told hnn it. was liis 
daughter- in law, Ann, his soh flal’s Vife, he 
repeated the words to himself, and mused for 
a wldle, and then asked for Hah Hal eame in 
at the moment, and his father tq him as if 

they*ha^l not ifVief for years. ‘ So you are ma#- 
ried, Hal,’ sauf he^ ‘ and I did not know it till 
now. Well, th^ is no fault * 0 ! yours. But 
where’s Riclrard now ? Has he bee% trj^^er^ms, 
and I did not know that either? 0, but surely 
I remember something about him. 'Did not vou 
tell me, sergeant, that he dj^d,? p^r^^n ! 

But he only w'ent a l^tle w^ile before me.’ And 
so he ran on till we told him he had better not 
e\h;uist himself with talking, and J drew thu"* 
curtain that he might try to sleep again. He 
lay very q*uiet till hi# son mid daughter left the 
room ; and then, opening the curtain, lie beck- 
oned me close to him, and said he w^as sure I 
would tell him the truth, and that he wanted to 
know whether Hal was not very, very poor, as 
he observed that the best furniture was gone 
and that the room looked* comfortless. I could 
not deny that they were poor He went on to 
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ask Ilow they had supported liim ; and hh look 
and manner were so earnest, ^nd he di^l eo, insist 
uj^on his right to be tol^the whole, and it was 
so clear that he had some notirn of the parish 
allowance, that I could' not k^ep tliQj fact from 
him. As* soon a; he had rpade out that he had 
been a burden on the parish, he turned away 
and hid his face under the clothes. I did not,> 
for some time venture to take any notice ; but 
at last I said, as gently as 1 could, that there 
would never again be such a necessity, as he was 
now well supplied with money. lie soon recalled 
the circumstance of Ids son Kichard’s legacy, 
and then .macle z%g tell him Iio\y inany week/^ lie 
had received an allowance frotp the ^ parish. 

‘ Forty-nine weeks, at four and sixpence a week ; 
how much is that? More than. I can pay, I am 
afraid. -B^vt I can^t reckon it ; VVill you ? — 
Eleven pounds and rixpence, is it? Well, I 
am,^tK'^4kfuJ^ I have the mcney ; and I beg, ser- 
geant y 3U wiihwrite letter from me to the over- 
seers, — now, before Hal comes in. -Sit by me, 
,^nd I’ll tell you what to say.’ So, miss, he tolj 
tnc clearly what he w/lshed me to say ; and his 
letter was so proud and yet so humble! He 
said he hoped he coufd submit to be a burden 
at the last, if it should be God’s will ; but that 
he had never intended to be so, and would not 
while he could raise a shilling by other means ; 
and so he begged to send back all they had 
allowed him. Hal locked surprised and v(^xed, 
when he came back, to hear what had been done ; 
and he whispered to me that I knew very 
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well *fio\v Iftng his father had been auperan- 
nuat(|l,* and that lie }ft)|)ed I should not fling 
away the money In any inch manner, tliough it 
was very well to^ humoifi the old man by prc- 
tending to do as lii wished. I made no answer, 
but 1 have the moiiey and*tlie letter safe, and 
they bliail go to-night ;* for nty good friend was 
much in his right' mind as you or I, miss ; 
and more, 1* should say, than his son Ilal.* 

‘ There is but ^tittle Iclt, Ilal,* Scfid fie,; ^ but it 
will be more than I shall wUnt* for I am just 
going. I wish I could have left you something 
more than my love and thanks for what you have 
done for me. 1 am afraid 1 have been a sad 
trouble, to you;* but good (hiTdren find all tys- 
trouble turneTl into pleasure when they look 
back uponpt in ^ter times.' He went on speak- 
ing for some time ; but his speechjiecajmidess 
clear and his countenance altered, till lie sunk 
back and breathed J^is last. I liave thought of 
little else, ever sincfe, Mis^ ttic]^ ^incWet^ecn 
joy to thirik how he.recov^rcd himself aft^r be- 
^ng so lopg childish, and sorrow that he will 
never speak to me again, *my heart is cpiitc fvj> 
still." 

The sergeant sepcmed so mucli affected, that I 
tried to divert his .attention by inquiring into the 
beginnings of poor William's troubles. 

“ Why, miss, he and I were never agreed 
about matters of that kind. I always took a 
different view of his difficulties from what he 
did ; and I should have* tried a different way to 
get out of them. As soon as the war ended, Jus 

F 2 
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reverses began ; and like all the rest )Y the 
fanners, he complained of the hardships Ibf the 
agricultural classes, 2tipl that they had not fair 
play. It was of no use iriy re»eiindiug him that 
the farmers made enormous' .profits, during the 
war, which could not in the nature of things be 
kept up for any long time : he was still crying 
out for higher duties on the importation of corn, 
and cpmjdaining of tlvj prosperity of munufac- 
tures ; just as if the welfare of t^^ one class did 
not depend on that of the other. Then Mr. 
Malton’s taking several farms into his own hands 
was a great grievance to him. When J saw what 
,jWas doings 1 ackised him to keep no more land 
than he had capital to make th« most of,* and to 
send his children into the world, or let them 
provide for theni^i^elves under Mr. Mallon ; but 
he ‘vvo’ ’ ] 510 no such' thing. So, from keeping 
more land than he could cultivate properly, his 
capita], y^as returned in less and less proportions, 
ancld^e Ji enl'dtiwnoin the world, and his children 
with him, till ruin ov^tookmiost of them.” 

“ It seems a hard thing,” said I, “.that these 
Targe farmers should ^'uin their humbler neigh- 
bours ; and why need it happen now more tlian 
formerly ?” 

“ Changes are always going on in society, 
Miss Lucy, and there are usually some who 
suffer, and many who are benefited by these 
changes. Whenever such a change takes place, 
we hear a cry in favoyj of old times, and com- 
plaints that we do not go back to the old ways, 
but, to say nothing of the good or evil of old 
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wayslit^ it possible to ^ back to them ? In tlie 
})resent case, for instanct^ is it possible to set 
back our popillation, manufactures, our 

modes of tilling tjjie ^rs)uncl, to what they were 
when smalT farm? .were not found fault with ? 
Certainly not: so t?!e question* comes to this; — 
Jiaviiqr a multitude nK)re*moutlis to feed, and 
lequiryijr niorie and more caj^ital to make the* 
^^round yield its«utmost,^s it wisei^lo obtain an 
iuci(‘ased prodbclion by chanp;in^ our» farming 
system, or to let the poorer population starve, 
that a certain class may continue to bp landed 
proprietors wdio cannot properly •aflord to be 

BO t*’* , • *. i 

“ It is cle^r,’^ .replied I, “ that the general 
^ood must be cojisidered before the indulgence 
of any pafUcular class. But to w^ioig^ is„ ibis 
question referred 

“ That is another point to be considered, 
miss. Ail these great qu^stions^jige deEiflei by 
the public Jnterest, j(unles# some medcl'liftg law 
is interposed,) and not by individuals. As long 
S-s more corn is wanted, tl^ere is no use in raij-* 
ing at large farmers, or at those who buy of them, 
or at anybody. Tlie domand cannot be pre- 
vented, and the supply will follow of course. 
Seeing all this, I could not be discontented with 
Mr. Malton for improving Ids land and trying 
new methods by which more corn was brought 
to market and at a cheaper rate than formerly ; 
though 1 was sorry for \villiams and others who 
could not keep up with him. My poor old 
friend never could agree with me there ; noj 
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could he hear with patience of the inclos^re of 
our coTYimon. He ,:vas always afraid of too 
iT.uch corn being grown, and^ would never be- 
lieve that the more food h raised, llie more 
would be wanted/’ 

“ Did lie not see tliat a multitude in this king- 
dom have not food enough ? 

“ That, miss, he could not dispute ; but his 
argurhent was, that while farmeis are poor, there 
must be too rnucli corn in the rnarket. 1 never 
could get him to tell me why, if that were the 
case, Mr. Malton and others were busy enlarging 
their farms and taking in waste land/’ 

^ That’ is wliat I was uoing to ask,” said I. 
“ How can Mr. Malton afford to lay out a great 
deal of money which the lan(| cannot pay back 
for years, if the business of farming is an unpro- 
fitable '‘one f” 

“He knows very well that whatever may be 
the».changet,^of prices and the rise and fall of 
profii5» various tines, t\»ere will be a lasting 
demand for the produce of the J^oil : and that 
•tiierefore landed property, with a sumcieney dt 
capital to lay out upon it, must he a sa-fe and 
lasting possession in the long run. For that long 
run he, as a large capitalist, can afford to wait/’ 

“ Then it is an advantage to the public whom 
he supplies, and to the labourers whom he sup- 
ports, as well as to himself, that he should carry 
on the work he has begun ? ” 

“ Certainly. He is^ preparing to feed man} 
hundred human beings where only a few lean 
cattle grazed before. He circulates money now 
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amoi|g.hi^s poor neiglAours whom lie pays -for 
making his incIob*lires. #I’hey are very glad of 
their increase olf wages/ ][^as you may see if you 
go among the^n^ hftvv^ver much they may 
mourn over the ittss of their comrnon. This 
winter he will turn* in. his Icffge flocKS of sheep 
>to bite every blade -of grass and manure the 
ground. In ihe spring he will plough up tin* 
land, and afterwards sow it with turnips.* Next 
winter, his shtfep will feed off flie turnips and 
give the land another dressing; and, during all 
this time, he is laying out a great deal qf money 
on his fields without any other return than the 
scaiity.feed cff his flocks. But after 'this tii^^e,* 
his land will tiegin to pay him Oack the expense 
of the purchase^ of the fences, of the use of the 
feams, of >he seed, and of the humajj labour 
which has been employed ; and when it is im- 
proved to the utmost, he will probably find, or 
his children after fiim, ^hat it j;# w't»lf \forth 
while thus to emji^oy hiii c*apital, anti tltius to 
wait for his profits.” 

* “ If, for many years,” ^aid I, “ there hasbe^n 

less food in this country than was wanted, how 
happens’it that so tnany commons are still un- 
inclosed ? ” 

“ Because it often answers better to improve 
land already cultivated than to spend money on 
wastes. Of late years, agriculture has been much 
studied in tliis country, and means have been 
discovered by which lanfis that have been under ' 
the plough for hundred of years have been made 
to produce more by half than in old times. This 
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is the way that Mr. MalVon grew rich. Jtj there 
had been nothing niof^C'to be'-done wilhl)is fields 
than formerly, he would^robably have taken in 
the common some yeiirs''^ag(,» ; ' out his time and 
money have been oceujded in trying nevv nudhods 
of cultivation, wimcIi have ' answered very well 
and enabled liini to increase his capital, notwith; 
standing the badness of the times, froimwhicii 
he was lio inore exempt thas other people. 
Having .brougiit his estate into a Ingh degree of 
cultivation, he is now able to add to it.’^ 

“ And to fix Ids capital,” said I, “ and wait 
for returns in. a way which is not practicable for 

small eapitalik. Poor Williams, if, be had 
been alive now, must have had Ids' capital rejiro- 
duced immediately or have been at a stand.” 

The sergeant smiled while lie observed that 
he saw^e w^as not the only person wiio had con- 
versed with me on the employment of cajiilal. 
1 told hem lv;nv often 1 had' listened to conversa- 
tion'^ 'between my father agd his friends on the 
philosophy of tlie changes whicli were taking 
•})lace in our village. ^ ^ 

“ There is another way,” said I, “ in which 
it seems to me easy^to prrwe that there is the 
best economy in large farms. If industry is 
limited by capital, and if a capital grows faster 
in proportion to its increase, a large capital must 
afford increased employment at a quicker rate 
than several small ones. Do you see what I 
mean 

“ Yes, miss; and I tldnk you perfectly right. 
Here is a case. Mr. Maltoii began, w^^ will say, 
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will] a* farm of three hundred acres,* and three 
lu i^hi)olHS witli ca^ih a farm of one hundred, liis 
ea])ital being ju«t equal^t(f tliat of tlic tliree to- 
getlier. Mr. Milton ^votdd have tlie advantage, 
in the first ^)Iace, havihg his capital better in- 
vested. His one se*t of fan^ (^lildingai would re- 
quire less fixed capital than their three sets, 
iftiough his migjit be treble the size. His fencing 
and th(5 disposal^of his fields migl^ be managed 
to better advantage. He might proportion his 
stock and ‘instruments more exactly than they 
could to the work to be performed — finding, for 
instance, that five horses could do the work which 
it w«uld require pair of horses on «<ich of ihe^ 
three sn^all fa^ins^to do. The fixed capital thfls 
saved, Mr. Malton* could employ at once in im- 
proving hisdand, Rnd thus prepaling for a further 
increase of capital ; while his neigllboi,i«G could 
only go on as they did before. When these im- 
provements bring in tkeir profits, he has ij/urther 
sum to lay out in the empl(ty»ien> Cl lal#oiy*v%and 
the fruits of that lalAiur eiVich him still more ; 
and all this time, his three neighbours are left 
further and further behindf though tkeir smalhrr 
capital nray be growing in its due proj»ortion. 
At the best, at the end of a few years, they can 
only make the most of their one or two or three 
hundred acres, while he supplies society with the 
produce of his one or two or three thousand.” 

“ Do you know,” I a.sked, “ with how much 
land Mr. Mahon began tfce world, and how much 
he has now 

“ 1 rather think he began upon six or seven 
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Immlred acres ; and now he has some thousands 
imUer his own eye. One of his tenants holds a 
farm of fifteen hundr'ed, and" another of twelve 
hundred acres ; and these adopt all Mr. 
Malton’s improvements Ihat?; their capital will 
allow, and have so increased the productiveness 
of their land as to' be truly public benefactors.” 

^ “ Poor Norton will hardly have any chance Or 
Improving, his^little forti^me in such a neigldiour- 
liood,” said I, 

The Bi^rgeant shook his head, and said that he 
had tried to explain to Norton that as industry 
is proportioned to capital, it must answer better 
to let the labour of a society^ like ours to a 
krge capitalist than to split it into portions which 
could not yield so full an aggicgate return ; but 
that Norton liked the idea of being a proprietor, 
and Fsten to no evil bodings.* 

♦‘If you were to go abroad, again, sergeant,” 
said “what would you (Jo for want of some- 
bodtj^ Jo^dvi^ ? I Buppose’you foutid no foreign- 
ers so ready to look to you as we are in your 
native village ? ' 

“ My bufiiness abread was not to teach but to 
learn,” he replied, smiling. “ Yet there were 
some who used to ask' me questions by the liour 
together about the ways of my own country. It 
was the examination that I was thus led into that 
induced me to consider the reasons and rules of 
our public and domestic economy in the way 
whicii makes my neighbours here come to me 
for advice.” 

“ Wliat sort of people were they who used to 
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qticBlibn you '? ’* T askc(^ “ Soldiers *do’ not ge- 
neral study these /natters much.” 

“It is a ])it3i they d^ tiot,” replied he, “so 
much opporiuniV)i as t|jey have uf observing the 
ways of difliircnt Those that I speak 

of were mo^,lly soldTgrs, hov/ev«r ; the3i were my. 
companions in the hospiEa!»\vhere I lost my arm. 

? was confined there many weeks, and a prisonar 
too ; sT) tliat f was glalto amus^ mfcy thoughts* 
by conversation Avhenever I could get it.*’ 

“ could speak Spanish, then ? * 

“ J managed to pick up enough both of 
Fi(mch and Spanish to make myself understood. 
If I Jiad not, I siiould have bewi fcTrlavn indeed,, 
for not tin Englishman was in that hospital bflt 
myself. I think I hardly could have borne to 
lose my liberty,* my limb, and all intercourse 
with my countrymen at once, if I I»id been un- 
able to talk with the people of the place. As it 
was, it was sad enough.’’ ^ 

“I have always wishedy’*saicl*it \^fli^s?>me 
hesitation, •“ to hear •the hfttory of that terrible 
Ume from yourself ; but I never ventured to ask 
it.” 

The sergeant smiled as he assured me that I 
need not have scrufded, as it was a pleasure to 
him to go back to the remembrance of old times. 

“ I will begin with telling you, miss, how I 
got my wound. It was the first wound I ever 
h al, though I had been often in the very thick 
ot the fi<;ht. It was strange enough that on this 
particular day ** 

Just at this moment the clock struck ono, A 
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sliacle passed over the face of the uld man, and 
he stopped short. Knowiiifr ]iis pi\ssion for 
punctuality, I started vj) with many apolo^jies for 
liavinj^ detained liirn m lonp^, ^md promised to 
call on him one day for his sU;ry, which it really 
was no litUe disappmtment to me to give up for 
the present. * ^ • 

Before I left the clmrchyard, I loohcd bach 
and saw tlyat, though he was late for dinn er, the 
sergeant .had paused to look oiux' more into his 
old friend’s grave. 


Ch AFTER V. - 

PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 

A earqe po'ition ,of, the -newly-inclosed land 
belongecl to Sir Henyy Withers, whgse planta- 
tions were celebrated in verse, as we have seen, 
in company with Mr. IJ^Ialton’s fields. Sir Henr/ 
had had a world of trouble in laying his plans 
about these plantations ; for/ in addition to the 
discontents of the jieople about the common, he 
had met with opposition from other (juarters. 
Every arable cultivator grumbled over Mahon’s 
pastures and Mhthers’s woods by turns. Every 
she[)herd looked upon every spot occupied by a 
tree as so much food taken from his flock. Sir 
Henry’s bailiff himself could not bear to sc(i a 
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rood *of grofnid tliat was worth any thing for 
other i)i>rposcs dcvote<l fo planting, and was con- 
timially oflering bis adv4ce as to how much 
sliould be taken^pi, and* how large a sweep the 
fences shdidd mal^* if his master had followed 
his advice, his plantations vfoijd not tonly have, 
made a very extraordinfiry zig-zag patchwork, 
liut the expense of feikdng round so many o4d 
angles nvould Ifave excet^led the s^visig iu good 
land ; to say no^fnng of the advantage k>st to the 
trees })lanted in a poor soil by* having *none of 
th(3 protection of more flourishing neighbours. 
Sir Henry and his forester lauglied together at 
tlie ^dea of having his plantations loa^ like an, 
assortniftiit of piiv^ushions, Jind of rearing a mile 
of fence vvlicre half a mile would do, for the sake 
of saving a few* acres more for tlic plough. 
TJicse two carried their point again sttil 1 khe little 
world of Brooke ; and tlje future woods were 
appointed to sweep refund the foot of this^J/ill^ to 
retire into yonder hoflow, U) wava^^h thfe top of- 
that healthy slope, aiod to shelter from the north 
winds all this expanse of corn-fields. It was a 
cTelight to the imagination^to pictur(i what they 
would be,a hundred years hence, when hanging' 
woods would ornanfent a* landscape at present 
hare and barren. 

It was partly this pleasure, and partly the ac- 
tivity of tlie scene, which made us love to watch 
the })r()cess of planting. The inclosing was tlie 
first work ; and we were Jor some time in dread 
that stone walls would be the kind of fence fixed 
'^pon, as the soil was too poor for a quickset 

G « ( 
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Ledge, coT'fsidcring tlie great extent to which it 
muHt have been carried; and fences of fbr^^e and 
larch would have reqilirqd too much attention in 
tlie neighbourhood of Such large flocks of slieep 
as Mr. Malton^s. Sir Henryk, -howev^m, could not 
tolerate tue idea ^ of stone walls any more tlian 
ourselves, and determined to construct an eartlien 
fence which might last for nine or ten years, hf 
which time the thinning" of the plantations might 
provide It 'substitute. A ditch was dug, sloping 
outwards but presenting a straight cut of a foot 
and a half next tlie plantation, on the verge of 
which was raised a wall of sods, three or four 
feet high, round the top of which ran a single 
bar of paling. 

The next operation was to drain those por- 
tions of the soil which required it — a trouble and 
expenst: wliich, though great at first, becomes 
less and less burdensome every year ; since, if 
tlic/lr?i.ns ape properly kept open and scoured, 
so thrt 'the ^ater'may remain pure enough to 
nourish the trees, it -will bn gradually absorbed 
by tiiern, so as to turn a swampy into a firm soA 
The marking out of flie road and paths was done 
at the same time with the draining, as one ditch 
served to drain the road on one side and the 
plantation on the other. This part of the work 
was the most agreeable of all to lookers-on, and 
to a man of taste like Sir Henry, who saw how 
much of the use and beauty of his woods de- 
pended on this part of his plan. He pointed out 
with delight how air would be conducted into the 
recesses of the groves by these pathways ; and how 
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tlie r^rtd, novV barely marked out witlutlfe spade, 
would soQU become a*dry i^reen sward, where 
the t'efl legs of the woods \iould be liereafter col- 
leeted, and vvhcrj tlieir •owner might go to ahd 
Iro to watiy how Ijss ffcroet nurslings throve. 

Our next curiosity was to*kimw wli^^t trees Sjr^ 
Henry meant to plant the jiio^t -of. There were 
4o be oaks, of course ;*but a far greater })ropt^- 
tion of larch.* Larcl^! ugly, mean-looking* 
larch !” we exdlaimed ; and went to rad 
against its appearance when J)lanted !n small 
patches, or on the ridge of a hill, or s]o}>ing 
away from the wind. But Sir llenrydold us 
that^ if we had^seen forests o^ laitdi.we should 
have lu>il a vc^ ddferent idea of its beauty. Ho 
had been in Switzerland ; and he described to us 
the sublimity ot the woods t^iere, where the 
mountains al'e clothed with larch asiliiglv as any 
vegetation can stretch, |nd wdicre tlie tender 
green of its young shpots in spring’is as beautiful 
as its sober autumn shade ii ^anj^ * Ti^*cgn{fori; 
us under .our complaints* that w'e were never 
]ikely to Ipok upon Swiss mountains, he told us 
that we need go no farther than Scotland to soe 
what a forest of larches migiit be made. He 
owned, however, th%t he had regarded use more 
than beauty in his 4 [ihoice of the larch. This tree 
grows better on exposed and poor soils than ia 
rich and sheltered situations ; — not so fast, cer- 
tainly; but its timber is of a better texture, and 
it is free from blight. Jhe oak and ash, there-f 
fore, were planted on the best parts of Sir 
Henryks grounds ; and the rgst was given up to 
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the larch, which was e^xpected to grow more 
rapidly than all the trees of t|)e forest be6i(,\es, to 
furnish wood as tougir and durable as that of the 
oak, and moreover to ivnpfove y,»e quality of the 
ground as rapidly and effed^/jally could be 
done by a^y other ,nr6cess. ]^y the annual casting 
of its leaves, tlie larch CDriches the soil beneath 
ac.vvith a regular supply of manure. The coarsd’ 
heath gradually disappears, and the finer grasses 
spring up; till „a larch wood becomes, from being 
a barren moor, a pasture land carpeted with 
white clover; a wonderful change to take place 
without any assistance from human labour beyond 
, that of putting .larch plants igto. the grojmd. 
Ti«e plantation may be used as pasture svithout 
injury to the young trees, after a ten years’ 
growth ; and hefnce arise othor advantages, — 
shade U tht; flock in summer, warmth in winter, 
and shelter from the s.torm. What wonder that 
Sir Hqpry planted many larches 1 
“ Eetff i^rat vinplc/yments’are more interesting 
to the by-stander thah thatHif planting. I have 
stood for hours with my brothers, watching the 
people at their work.*'- First a labourer took off 
with his spade about a foot of turf, and laid it 
aside, while he dug the pit, and broke the clods, 
and loosened the soil near. Then his wife, if he 
had one, or his boy, placed the plant, just 
brought from the nursery, in the earth, and 
spread the roots abroad in their natural direction, 
taking especial care not to twist or bruise the 
tender fibres wliicli draw nourishment from the 
soil. Then the pit was filled up ; the earth being 
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fji'Kl gently sprinkled o^er the roots, and aftcr- 
vv.ird^ turned in and troddty;i down. The turf was 
n(‘\t cut in twaf with the^ spade and laid upbkle 
down on H^ach of#tly^‘ plant, so as to meet 
round its slem. TJie purppse of reversing the 
turf is tliat the nftrsliji^ oot fie affected* 
j)} drouplit, or injured by the growth of grass or 
wt'iids, close beside it. We were sure never^t® 
h(' long at any«one spflt without^ se^in^ either 
Sir li(!nry or his forester, who weiti always going 
tlieir rounds among the labourers. They told 
us that no one thing is so much to be .dreaded 
in the w^ork of plantation as slovenliness in put- 
ting tl^e j)lanrtsdnto the grounTl ; amf'as it 
nnposMhle lo*convince tlic labourers of all the 
mischief of bruising or twisting tlic roots, there 
was nothing for it but keeping an eje upon them 
continually, to see that they did not make more 
haste than good speed. Tor this -reason, plant- 
ing was not in the piesent^casc, in tcp(y iT«nj, 
done by contract ; ^ but nven here, tvhdre*" the 
labourers were paid by the day, they were apt to 
*grow impatient and think it foolish to fiddle- 
faddle about the root-fibres of a tred as carefully 
as about the lender orgaws of an infant. They 
made many attempts, too, in order to save trouble, 
to bring more plants at a time from the niirsc^ry 
tlian they could set before night : but the forester 
having once found half-a-dozen covered ever in 
‘d ditch during a frost, made such vehement 
coinjilaints, that ihencfforwuird the nurslings 
were removed as they were wanted and in se- 
curity. 
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I began this winter 1)5 admiring Sir Henry’s 
benevolence to future, generations more than 1 
Scuv reason to do afterwards. IMmagined that 
lie would rea[) none of tfae (»*Lfl'i,s of Ids present 
outlay of trouble and, capital, that all that he 
did in planting wrfr for the ^ake of his children 
and his country. He did consider both. Hg 
was well aware of the value of an ainjile ^supply 
of timber to a‘'nation like ours, vdiose naval re- 
sources /'an never be too plenttful, ?,nd whose 
magnificent works of art create a perpetual de- 
mand for the treasures of the forest. He was 
mindful, also^ of the vast increase to the value 
' of his estates which he miglit prdVide by [danling 
his inferior lands ; but, with ajl this, he lioped, 
as it was fair he should, that his own revenues 
would be ininroved by the same meiuis, perhaps 
before he liaA passed the middle of life. I was 
present one day when he was pointing out to my 
fath'^r {a'c difi'erence in his mode of planting two 
porrloiiS 6f land, and the comparative profit he 
expected to receive iri' a few years. 

^ “ These fifty acres, you observe, said he,^ 
“ are not for pasturage, tliough you see two 
larches to one oak. Half the larches are to re- 
main for timber trees ; the other half are nurses, 
and will be thinned out in five or six years.*’ 

“ 0 dear!” interrupted I, “ before they are 
large enough to be of any use,” 

‘‘ I expect they will pay me,” lie continued, 
for the outlay on all these fifty acres. They 
would be worth little if wc lived far away from 
any population but that of our own estates ; but 
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there is demaDcl enoup;L%for bark, for poles, &c., 
to tal« of] all 1 slhtll liave to dispose of. The 
bark will sell A)r aboivt naif as much as oak 
bark; I sv.pposv**it^wi’|l fetch from four -to five 
jiounds a t(?n. quality, of the wood is so 

good, that stakes anfl pojes of»tt are in great re- 
quest for gates and pabng:?. The smaller sticks 
1 may want myself ; or if not, Mr. Maltori 
other farmers wijl be ghi!d of then^ fo'V sifjiports 
for their sl^eep ilets, when the flocks aft eating 
turmps off the ground. They sell at about a 
shiilmg a dozen.” 

“ You will })ay yourself in six year^ at farthest,” 
said til y fathers Do you expect to inake moyj 
or less o*f tlios® ofl^er filty acres whore you jdant 
larch only?” , 

“ More ih*lhe fong run, but nothing for ten 
years or upwards. 1 have not planted so close 
there, you see ; so that tb<*re will bo no thinning 
at tlie end of five yeats. The original ^(vf|)eise 
of planting is less, of course ;—*abour tvteiTt;^ 
bliillings an acre, at the inflst. dlicn we must 
I'^meniber t?lie rent of the soil, which is perhaps 
a shilling an acre.” 

“ Then to this thy^ty shillings an acre,” ob- 
served my father, “ you must add the ten years’ 
interest, and the outlay on inclosing ; there are 
110 other expenses, I think ?” 

“ Not any. There are twelve hundred larches 
on each acre. 1 shall remove one-third in ten 
years ; and it will he stifinge if the bark and 
timber of four hundred do not pay all the ex- 
penses we have mentioned, with compound inte- 
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rest. The'n I shall liavo eight hundred trees on 
every acre, the very lowest value of whicli v/ill be 
ten pounds ; and the grv)uud will he worth four 
times what it is at jmesen^ jit'Vfill be. pasturage 
worth letting by that time/’,*' 

' Therh” said^iny father,^ “ after having jiaid 
yourself, these fifty acres,, wliich were a month 
.ago worth a rental of only fil’ty shillings, wil/ 
bring in ten oc twelve pounds a year, and iiave 
five hundred poutjds’ wortli of larches i;pou them. 
Upon my word, this is a ]}retty })rofit ! 

“ Chinsider, too/* said Sir Henry, “ that with- 
out costing me a farthing more, tlie thinnings of 
rthe pl.intaiion wfil add to my income at a con- 
tinually increasing rate. I shall he able to em- 
ploy more and more labourers evcTy year : — not 
that 1 need tell you so ; but I putindhis observa- 
tion for youV daughter’s sake. She looks quite 
disappointed -ill me- — disappointed to find that I 
loc^ ihc any profit from tlv? measures which will 
’herAifvt my fa’niily iinil society at large. Have I 
guessed your thougliis rightly, Miss Lucy ?” 

So riglitly, that I blushed and ‘ my father 
laughed, wiiile lie assured Sir Henry that we 
none of ua doubted his disinterestedness. 

“ Wliat different ways tliere are of benefiting 
one’s country and posterity, in different jiarts of 
the world !” I exclaimed. “ In Canada, a landed 
proprietor w’ould clear away as many trees as 
possible, I suppose, if he wished to do a patriotic 
thing.” 

It is one of the most interesting employ - 
ments I know of/’ said my father, ‘‘ to trac(3 how' 
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the same principles lead^nen to directly 6p])osite 
or \vi(Je]y diiferent ^lodes of conduct, accordmg 
to circumstance^ ; and if JHen studied this fact a 
little more car^^ully thaii they do, the world 
would be ,incalc^fably happier than if seems 
likely to be for sonl^ time fo ^ome. *If states- 
men and legislators BatvJ,hat usages and laws 
Tnust be varied with lapse of time and cliange^f 
circumstances,’ we slioiyd be freed fron^ man/ 
useless institutions. If our men pf power saw 
that what *is beneficial to a cofmtry in •one age 
may be hurtful in another, we should have a 
better economy and a wiser distribution* of our 
\teaith. If oyr people discerm^l th^ siime thing, ^ 
they wi^ild le^vo off complaining of new mt*- 
sures because th(*y are not old, and railing 
against thoir besi friends because the advice they 
offer would hot have suited the condition of our 
grandfathers.” , 

Sir Henry obsen^ed that he had heard far 
more said about whal woukl#liav 4 > 
of Mr. Mahon’s lar^e fanJV a century ago, than 
ivhat ought to be thought of it now. In the 
same manner, the wise nn^ who stydy how tl>e 
resourceo of the nation may be best managed 
and improved arc ^alledMiard-hearted, because 
the measures they Tecommend are different from 
such as were necessary when our population was 
less numerous, when there was less competition 
in commerce, and a smaller demand for agricul- 
tural produce. , 

“ There can be no surer mark of ignorance 
and prejudice,” observed my father. ” The 
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king of .Persia is prejudiced wlien he laugjs at a 
kii>g of England for haV/ng only one wife ; and 
every Englishman vvln^ thinks' the king of Persia 
wicked for having twe’Aty, is ignorant. lie 
does not know that the rCligioi? ’of the monarch 
allows thf, custom. Any one of our labourers 
would be prejudic'kl if he blamed an Indian for 
waste for burning a whole pine-tree at once 
ami that Indian would show himself ignorant if 
he laughed at 'Sir Henr)?for spending so much 
time, and labour, and money, in' planting trees, 
of whicli the Indians have more than they know 
what to do with.^’ 

“ Any one 'iuch instance,’’ observed Sir Henry, 
“ds enough to silence for ever ‘all* ohjeedions to 
plans because they are new. 1 wduld desire no 
better instance of the variations introduced by 
time into i\\c way of eniploying labour and capi- 
tal than the one you have reminded me of, by 
your mention of Indian forests. There was a 
tjmc wT^n islan^l was^as mucli overgrown 
wiTK v^ood as any partof North America now is.’’ 

What a diilerenf place it must have been 
tlien I” said I, ’* 

“ Piffereht indeed : Vast forests extending 
over whole districts ; the climate as cold as now 
in the north of Russia ; (for countries in our 
latitude become temperate only in proportion as 
they are cleared ;) wolves abounding in every 
viilderness, and swamps spreading in all direc- 
tions, to the great injury of the health of the 
savage inhabitants, — ^uch was Great Rritaiu 
once/’ 
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“ Jlavc swamps anyuecessary conhexion with 
vvoodi^ I iiujuiracl. 

“ With unti'fided foj;es!s, where no care. is 
taken to j)revm>{j» thenv *A tree is blown down 
across a ris^ulet, and forhis a dam. The w’ater, 
st()j)pcd in its coirse, dittuses itself over the* 
i)eiL(hbouring ground^ and loosens the roots of 
other trees, an^l, by becoming stagnant, pois^rng 
tlieir vegetation^ These otiier trcics f'alh'one by 
one, and form other dams ; and tlxis fhg destrac* 
lion proceeds, till what was once a forest be- 
comes a bog.” 

This is the reason, then, why trees are found 
buiied in swamps V 

“ Certaiidy; find we know it not only frSm 
the fact of trees being so found, but frtmi there 
being actual instances of such transformations of 
a forest into a swamp Jit the presen f tin7e, in In* 
vcrncsshire, and some oMier ])arls. of Scotland. 
Now, what would a ^dse landed ])rojgie^!ir (jp in 
such a state of the countr]^aS thi%*?” 

“The Very revefse of* what you are now 
xioing,’' Setid my father. “ He would clear as 
much ground as possible for cultiviXion, putting 
the wood out of the way as fast as it was cut. 
lie would build with it, burn it, and encourage 
every body about him to use it for all the pur- 
poses of life to which it could be applied. He 
would encourage pasturage, because cattle are 
scarce in proportion to the scarcity of open 
ground. These cattle,* continually increasing 
Under the care of man, would wander into the 
woods, and, though they could not injure large 
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timber ^re»s, would pre^vcnt tlie young- 'j'jants 
frohi coming up, and thus prepare for the dpebne 
of the forests/* 

“ If things proceedetl* in theii: natural course, 
the face of the country wohld'l'e wholly cliangecl 
in a few renturieSj— the hilf^ being bleak and 
barren, and the vales ‘’W'ampy ; the latter having 
be'^ome unfit for the residence of man, and thc^ 
former, an rnsheltered a,pd perilous pastitre for 
bis flocks* what would a wise landed proprietor 
do now H * 

“ He would hang woods on the summits of 
the hills to protect the herds grazing on their 
^slopes,” rpplitijd ny father. ‘*He would cut 
tranches in the valley, and, as an edectiiai drain, 
would plant the hollows the first moment that 
their soil would bear the process. Under this 
management, the high grounds would become 
fertile, and the bogs would be. converted into 
firm, riph, vegetable soil, r^ady to repay the la 
bciiTS pftjbe phiugh.’ • ^ 

“ Then if you own^d the ''downs of our south- 
ern counties/’ said I, “ or the bogs of Ireland,, 
you would plant and ^rain and plant again ?” 

“ I should, and as much for my own profit as 
for the general good for iVie price of timber 
rises, of course, in proportion to its scarcity. 
Now you see how different is the application of 
labour and capital in these two states of a coun- 
try. In the one, labour is applied to banish, in 
the other to create, vvtpods. In the one, cattle 
are permitted to destroy the young limber ; 
while in the other every tender shoot is pro- 
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tecteef at an expense of njlrouble and ntonfty. In 
the onc,^i*owing vvpod is as little valuable a part 
of the proprieU^r’s capUaP as tlie stones vvhigh 
encumber JVIr. ]\J^lton’j ifew fields, and of which 
he can onl^ mak#* the fheanest of his fences ; 
while in the other*,it is the rj^source^on which - 
the })roprietor mainly re1i»s for the stal)ilitv of 
iTis fortune, noj; only for the income it bring»s,. 
but for*its power^of increasing the {i^’oductweness 
of his ])asUire a^d corn lands.” • * 

“ And do you believe,’^ said I, “ that there 
are any so stupid as to oppose a difTerent ap- 
])licalion of labour and capital in these two 
caseg ?” 

“ Nof in s» dear an instance,” replied nl^ 
father; “ but they will not follow the precedent 
in cases veryjike ft. Can you fancy a family of 
njttives, living, some centuries ago, fn a wattled 
hut in a wilderness of Cumberland, .visited every 
winter’s night by wolves, every spring^sqas^ wjth 
agues, crying out in disrna^J ift pra^^eeiliirg!? 
ot a rich ndghbour clearHhc ground ? Tliey 
viiould excldm against having their old customs 
broken in upon, and would nalk of the pleasure* 
of gathering acorns for sp})per in the gladcis at 
sunset, and of their hunts, and of the freedom of 
their wild life. If 'their neighbour represented 
to them tliat acorns had long been becoming 
scarce from the disappearance of oaks in the 
svvanips ; that their children had been swept from 
tlieir side by diseases beltnging to the locality; 
iiod that wild beasts were increasing so fast, that 
•here seemed a probability of the hunters soon 

8 .H 
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becominpf Ihe hunted, these new notions would 
only increase their disconteiTt. If he* oiTc^’cd to 
8up])ly them witli certain (][uantit!cs of irrain and 
meat in cxcdian^e for woH’c^’ heads, tliey would 
complain of the dcjjradation '’of oht.lminjr tlii'ir 
‘food by rcnderini>*s('rvice in.rtcad of the di^nifi^nl 
indepemdence of piclvinp^ n]> acorns or 
xobts out of the soil. Idiey would complain tliai 
he liaef injured them by'fencing- hi {ground when? 
the hoar .used lo sUind at hav ; and if he alt(‘m])U'd 
to shew them the im})ossd)dily of n'storin^ the 
forest i\nd the climate and rnodle of life to what 
th(’y were a lumdred years oefore, and the neces- 
^siiij of mahinir some provisioipfo: their altVrcd 
state, they would, instead of d!sl(''innt;, tax him 
with' all the distresses and inconveniences wliich 
liad been , prepared before lie n as born. — 
Now, Lucy, can you find a parallel case to 
tliis?’’^ " 

Ver^ easily,’' replied#'!, “ Mr. Malton is 
tfie’ ribb neighbour, and old^Williams was one of 
the lovers of the old^^jiatbs ; and if you bad told 
US of one who retired back farther into 
swamp and built liis Imt on the sinking trunks 
of the fallen trees, I should have thought you 
were propliesying of Norton./' 

“ Let us bode him no ill/’ said my father, 
“ but rather hope that he will plant his foot on 
firm ground, whatever we may think of the 
position he has chosen.'^ 

‘‘ I can scarcely imagine/' said I, “ tliat any 
would be found to object to the second process 
Sir Henry described. Tlie shepherd, striving in 
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vain win fiis way a<jainst llu' siio^^ s^,orin on 
Uie uyltwuis, in seiircK of his jK'risliin*^ flock, 
would surely blyss tlui ha«d that })Luilcd woods 
to slj(“lter Ins tdijij<^»'e / ” 

“ hven 1^0,” sai^t^ni/ hi^tdjer, “ would pfuek uj) 
every sajjlini^^ if lie (Jared, fot sjiejilu'nk^ are well 
known to grudge every* fyot *of soil on uliicli 
Itieir flock cannot browzc.” ^ 

“ Ol^crve the fact,” ^aid wSir IJen«y. Ai^c* 
not niv piieasui'ts lampooned bi'^ore* .they are 
liiilclu'd ‘Is not every larch ifi all the*se acres 
looked upon as a meal taken from a half-.starvi'd 
cow i Wlien the shepland finds his floek safe 
nndiir the sln‘ 4 vr* (h’ a full-gioMii he will 

he n'coifcilcd the planter; and not till t,h(‘ll : 
and if any one of hiy neighbours slioulil live to 
rest his aged form*on his staff m The noonday sun, 
and watch Ins grandchildren, amon^ a hundred 
labourers, felling wood «n tliis spot, he may 
look on niy grave as»he creeps liomew'ar^s, and 
«igh to think how he onc^ snisaikfeiVfcoc^l .vwiy 
intentions ;• but I mtist iio\ ex])ect this justice 
my iifetifned’ 

“ Vou may,” replied ray*fatbcr; and if yoft 
are spared to a good old a^e, you w fil witness as 
total a change in the views of our discontented 
Deighhours as in thb aspect of this waste or the 
condition of our village.” 

Sir Jlenry pointed to the temporary dwellings 
'^hicli had been erected for the troop of labourers 
'^^ho bad come from a distance to work under 
his forester, (there not being an adequate supply 

H 2 
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of labour 'At Brooke fontlie new demand,) and 
said, — c ^ , 

When tliat row oV ^lieds shall have grown 
into a village, and wh'en^the a.ice agd mattock 
shall be heard in the woods tWoughoiit the win- 
-ter’s day^ whem^tfie timbfir-wain shall come 
jingling down the slope, and the sawyers and 
woodmen be seen going and returning early and* 
late, my purposes will he answered, whether 1 
live to seU their fulfilment or notd* 


Chapter VI. 

SEyiGEANT RAYNE’S STORY. 

I QPTK^ sergeant in 

Ittriioit iodgihg ; and if fwent only to inquire 
after his health, or to ask 'some question which 
nnglit he answered immediately, I • frequentljf 
stood chattmg till my» brothers came to see what 
I was about. They, however, were generally 
my companions, for they loved, like other peo- 
ple, to hear the entertaining stories of battles, 
sieges, and shipwrecks, and the sadder accounts 
of the suffering and death attendant upon war, 
which our friend could relate. As he was as 
regular in his habits rs wdien subject to regi- 
mental discipline, we always knew when we 
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sliould find linn at hoin#. At a cer^diin’liour he 
rose ^nd breakCasWd ; at a certain hour Ik* look 
down his hat, it oji ^ lijock and hrushcdjh 

and ])ut it on ^^iiievva^ys'wilh a. soiduT-like air, 
and t}i(i pwple lii the Anns knew what o’clock 
n was i)V th(i sertreS^it’s takfnyi»liis scat undin* the* 
dm or beside the fire, ac^ordinp^ as tlie weatlicr 
mij^ht b(i. *]\\ovint»' with tlie sun to liie chuiicii;- 
yard fiencli, re^ukwly as iW' s'^iadtf t)n Uie 
dial, he would have lieen su)>pos(*d ii'i'yr dead if 
a labounu’ la'turuin^ through tlui stile to Ids din- 
ner had nnsbc'd iiini on a fine day. iiis land- 
lady wliispered to us that he was rather a jiarti- 
culftr old gotilknnan, thouglf tlie itKist good* 
naluiaal in tU‘ \f<ndd wlimi not ])ut c>ut ofliis 
way ; and, indeed, if anything ever did ^nake 
him look sl)yr, if was his dinner not being ready 
fo a moment. He did not care vfliat was })ro- 
vided for him : he prefert’ed a crust of broad at 
one o’clock to a gciyse at two. IJe^ c^dd^not 
have told anybody an lifluf after dftiiuc vrrmt 
he liad been eating ; hut* it kept waiting five 
tninutes, fie could not recover it till the next 
morning. His hostess hltd halt a* dozen little 
children,* and he \^as as, kind to them as it he 
harl In-en their grandtather, but warned them ot 
his awful displeasure if they entered his room 
during his absence. It they came by invitation, 
Well and good ; he would do anything to amuse 
them. He would sing, tell stories, show them 
pictures, and even play at blind man’s hult ; ’ 
tliough, as he said, it was not fair 2 )lay with him 
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as he had '“only one hav.d to catc^ the rogues 
with. Not a rough word wae ever heard, from 
hiin. 1 remember on^ o^f the litAle ones saying, 
“ Show me Iiow you wi'll |)e aii^gry if 1 meddle 
with your sword. Witi you (frown dike Bona- 
y>artc in tae pict;we?” “♦No,” said another 
“ he will stamp and ifpeak loud, as he told us 
his ^captain did when he was in 'a passion.'** 
The sergeadt snatched i*p his cane, and made 
his counW^nanoe so fierce in a moment, that the 
children did not know what to think of him. 
Tliey stared at him in terror till he could not 
help laughing; and then, I dare say, resolved in 
tlieir hearts' never \o set foot in hisqiarlour With- 
out leave. * * 

On. the presen,t occasion he exclaimed, as I 
entered the r^om with Frederick and, Arthur, 

“ I can guess, Miss Lucy, what you and the 
young gentlemen are c6me for, and I am happy 
to sQe ,You want to t^ar the little story I 
pr'^ffilised fb\x ; and yoji shall^Ke welcome to it.*' 

“ I hope you are nbt busy ? ” 

“ Not at all. You are come just in righif 
time. See, 1 had finished this chapter of my 
book, and I was puttirg the* paper in when I 
heard your step in the passage.” 

“ I want to know,” said Frederick, who was 
remarkable for always going straight to the point, 

“ I want to know where you were taken prisoner, 
and how you got home again, and how long it 
Hvas ago. Lucy says yoft are going to tell her all 
about it, and that we may hear it too.** 
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‘‘ To be sure you may, my dear boys^ so sit 
down^in»tbe window- seat, and I will tell you, ' It 
was in Spain ^hat I ijeiVed at that time, you 
know, against, ihe Frelicli. The armies had 
been drawing neaySr lo One another for a long 
while, and we all kfjew that* t^^re mubft be a ter-# 
rible battle when they m»t. From the state of 
file roads, Ifbwever, the whole army could jaol 
travel !ogether,^and whin the van,of4)oth forces 
came in sight of each other, the iiest*wpre some 
miles in tbe rear. Both sides seemed much in- 
clined for a skirmish, and there was pretty sharp 
fighting for the whole day before the’ grand 
battie. Often as I had been* in action, I had 
never h5en wcnnded ; but on this particular d^, 

I felt a sort of certainty that I should be.” 

“ Had y(\\x n6ver felt this before any other 

battle ? ” 

“ I think not so cleaHy ; but it. may only be 
that what happened* made me tal^e pyticular 
notice, and remember ver^ Well*\Vha^*my 
ings had been. I iflentiorfed this foreboding to 
i^friend, hftwever, and so I suppose I was some- 
what struck by it.^* 

“ And' did he laugh at it, or 'call you a 
coward 

“ Neither the one nor the other, master. Very 
young soldiers, or men of hardened minds, may 
make light of the disasters of war, and call it 
cowardice to reflect upon them and prepare one’s 
mind for them ; but my friend was neither giddy 
nor reckless, and he knew me too well to fancy 
^0 a coward. We had fought side by side in 
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many a balVle, and I havehnuraed him when badly 
wounded ; so that we were real I’riends, and not 
conipanions of the camp only. t>Ile advised me 
to ease my mind of all Vvorldly ^mcawns, and to 
])re})are myself in other ways for W'h:iA3ver inig-ht 
Jia])]>en, as he alwyivs did bsi'fore a battle ; so 1 
told him where to find what little money I had, 
lynl some letters 1 had written to piy mother anff 
another- peroOUi ” r 

“ Whe^ was^ that other persoi>? interrupted 
Frederick. 

‘‘Never mind who it was,” said I. “You 
bliould not ask sucli a (piestion as that.” 

“ 1 liav% no objection, Miss iaiey, to 'Hell 
yo'a all. d'hat other person was (.ne to whom 1 
liad hoped to be married some time or other; 
but she was not bound to me, fi‘/ ] told her 
tlicni was lit'lie pros})ect of my returning home’; 
and if I did, 1 was ;ifrai<l I should be very ])oor ; 
and^. w^(k|;;e getting on in j^fe, and I could not 
bcTTi the idea of ])reventing her being }iaj)py ; so 
1 begged she would mot remain single tor my 
sake. 1 had said this to lier a long lime before^f 
and my letter on tills occasion was to tell Iier 
that 1 still loved her vts much as ever; and it 
w as only to be sent in case of my deatli. — Well : 
we weie very actively engaged all day without 
my taking any barm, while iiundreds w'ere fall- 
ing round me. Late in the evening, when both 
parlies were tired, and the fire slackened, 1 passed 
my iriend as we wore hastening forwaird for 
one other charge, and he called out ‘ So you are 
safe, after ail 1 ’ ‘ Safe after all,’ 1 replied, and 
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left him behind. A minute after, a*shcA struck 
my r^Ht •arm while the enemy was pressing 
round us. I could noj itefend myself; I vvas 
separated .from*imy corftpany, and, of course, 
taken prisosier.’^ , ’ 

“ In pain and aione, amq^g foreigners and, 
gnemies !” I exclaimed,. * ** How very miserable 
you must haVe,been V\ 

“ Not so mjuch thotti as aft^rvfards^ Miss 
Lucy. You, \fho live in peace and cju^etness at 
home, can liave no idea of the excitement of 
spirits there is in battle. One’s heart is so full 
of courage, one’s mind burns so with ihdigna- 
tiorf at^ being ifiade prisoner? ancl ©ne has so 
much to think aUqut, that there is no time to*be 
truly miserable. I felt no pain from my \^und 
at that tim^. 1* did not even know that I was 
wounded, till 1 found I could not rfise my arm.” 

“ Is that possible ? • 

“Very true, my^Jear, I assure.youj# I, was 
hurried away, I scarcely kpo^ hd\v, tc^bnt of the 
haggage-waggons, with itiany of the wounded 
ttesides: Cut they were all French; not one 
friendly face did I see. \fe were Hid, one close 
upon another, on .straw, and joltecl away, over 
had roads to a town where an hospital was es- 
tablished. Some of my companions were in 
dreadful pain, and their groans made me sick at 
heart. I now began to suffer much ; but I 
wished above all things not to be spoken to ; so 
1 remained as quiet as iPI were dead, and closed' 
fny eyes. If I could have shut my ears also, I 
should have escaped many a horrible dream 
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wliicli lias , sla, riled mo ^slnce. Many a' night, 
even now, I hear those groans and oaths; and 
the tortured coiiiiteiumces I us(;d to see often 
in a. battle rise up berbrc — Before day- 

break we reached tlic hosjiitab;, and Lwas really 
^glad of it^ thougl\l knew w^il enough what was 
before me/’ 

“ Did you feel sure that you must lose youf 
arm V\ „ ^ , 

“ Yes, master; I felt and saw Biat it wuis past 
cure.” 

“ And where you much afraid about it?^’ 

I had thought so much and so often about 
dhc chanegs oV sudi an accident, that 1 was^iot 
lakjn by surprise; and 1 was cjJready in so 
much pain that 1 was very willing to sutler more 
for the sake of 'oeing nd of ik I^sat beside a 
fire, while one after another of my companions 
was taken to the surgeons. At last, after wait- 
ing an hour and a half, were going to carry 
aWy tncvAriaii- wha lay next beside me ; but he 
was a coward, it seeimal, anVl begge d lo be left. 
They had no time to waste, and so laid hold 
me, and we^e going <to carry me ; but I soon 
sliowed them that I tlie use of my legs at 
least, and walked as stoutly' as any of them to 
where the surgeons w'ere. They made (piick 
wmrk of it, and scarcely made a show of asking 
my leave.” 

But J suppose you would have given them 
leave / ” , 

“ I took care to do that. I held out my arm 
as soon as ever I saw the instruments/^ 
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Xlid hoW (lid you — how couI(/ yon hear 

it r 

“A sturdy jpirit willtcarry one tliroup^h a 
f};reat deal, niaste^. I itwi not sure lliat I slioidd 
ItavG horn’tf it so,ft’(dM» En/rland ; hut 1 was 
detennined no ene^iy slioitld vvrin" complaint^ 
out of me. So I was *a^ sfiir as a mouses the 
tv hole time f graspin i>' the back of a (‘hair with 
my otiHer hand* so hard filial the b]o4)d came ()ut 
at my fm<^er luiils. One of the, surgeons ob- 
served this; and I heard him 'say that 1 was a 
sturdy fellow and fit for a soldier.’'" 

“ Then the pain was very, very great 
‘ijMiich griiater than anybody din^timcy wlio, 
has noC felt , it, * 0 ? indt'ed than anybody ^n 
fancy at all ; for it is not the sort of thin <jf that 
can be rernenibcfed ; and I dafe say I have little 
hf^tter notion of it at this niomi^t than you 
have. But such as it wa», it waS soon over, and 
then I walked away, to* bed. There I p^id dear 
fertile effort I had m1tde;»afid I»(^e*sc%t5ct it,*for 
my bravery was notf of tlA right kind and could 
iiot last loTig.” 

“ Why, what happened?’^ 

“ Whi?n I was left alone, weak from pain, and 
still thrilling in eve*ry nerve, a tide of most bitter 
feelings raslied in \ipon me. Such a tumult of 
thoughts I never knew before or since. I hid 
m)' face under the bed-clothes, that nobody 
might disturb me ; and there for an hour or tv\o 
I suffered such agony o&mind as I can give you^ 
Uo idea of. My pride gave way, and I felt my- 
self as weak as an infant. In vain 1 told myself 
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that this niisfortinie was only what I had ex- 
pected, — only what every soldier is liable to. In 
vain I called to mind the hoastinj^ in which I had 
indulged before I left hd“me, and the wish which 
in my youth I had felt fir the glory, of one ho- 
nourable avound. This recollection awakened 
others which subdhed.me completely.’^ 

“ What were they '! ” t •» 

“It hapi'cned that the day before I kft this 
place to .join^the army, the old <;lergyman, who 
lived liere then, invited me to the parsonage to 
say farewell. After talking cheerfully to me 
about my profession, he went out with me as 
,far as thC' gate : .and there he put his hand en 
my shoulder and said, ‘ Remember, yours is a 
dangerous profession in more ways than one. 
You are not only liable to be sent early to an- 
other worldt‘>but to depart with false notions of 
glory in your head, and witli pride and hatred 
in youi;^ heart.’ He pointed to the graves and 
wen't gn; ^)Sec here \7hatT)ec«me8 of pride and 
enmity. There have vbeen Jtome of these wimse 
hearts beat as high with various passions 
yOurs will in your fet battle. Now, all arc 
humbled and all are still. So it will be a hun- 
dred years hence, with the youngest and the 
fiercest, with or against whom- you are going to 
fight. They too will be humbled and stilled.’ — 
The recollection of tliis circumstance now came 
back upon me clearly. 1 saw the church with 
the evening sunshine upon its windows. I saw 
the light flickering upon the smooth stems of the 
limes. I saw the graves, and also the venerable 
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countetiance ^nd gray hair of my A\nX\ friend. 
I lieard*}iis voice and liie voices of the children 
at their })1 ay. J could alntiost smell the flowers 
in his garden, and feel fhe pressure of liis halid 
upon my ^^houlifcy? f Jay wee[>ing fot many 
hours, till by thoughts of home, of i^iy mother, 
and of oilier dear friendi^, pny'inhnl w as prepared* 
for still liertcT thoughts. ]\1v Bible was in my 
tiocket* (for I t’ook cai^^to have it al^vay^ almiTt 
me,) and therii/l found a better sort of courage 
than that of which I had been 30 proud.* — I was 
soon glad to take some notice of my companions 
in the liosjiital ; and we managed to be very 
cheerful and j .0 <con verse a good deaj^ as I told^ 
you, MTss Lii^y.’t • 

“ Did the friend you mentioned before know 
W'liat had beconivf of you ? Anti what did IfS do 
v^ith your money and your letters ! 

“ As he could learn iiotbing^ about me, he 
supposed that I was |i prisoner; and he^sent all 
that I had left beliincl^ie lK)«ny irrto\lior.* ItVas 
not very long behtre sh4 beard of me, tmt she 
had deliv^ed the other letter I sjioke of 1 
Was sorry afterwards that \ had evcr.writlen it.’^ 

Nobody ventured to ask why ; diut the ser- 
geant has told me* since that the young woman 
iiad supposed that,' as he was so long absent, he 
W'ould never return and had therefore married. 
She received his letter soon after she was settled, 
and was made very unliappy by it for a little 
time ; but I am pretty sive (though the sergeant^ 
did not say any such thing) that she had not a 
Very warm heart ; or, at any rate, that it had 
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never feeci^ very warm towards hiil’i. U© came 
bac^k, lie told ns, a vcar or more bel’ore* liis mo- 
ther’s deatli, which wus a great pomfort th them 
both. •*' 

“ I tliink,” said Art'hnV, ‘'kthat yo*i most find 
, the world «grown yerV didl n^w, that tlea'c is no 
war anywhere in'Eivrdpc. I wonder you are 
sti'l so fond of the newspajiers.” ^ 

Dull, ]>lajjter Arthur i I wish siudi a land of 
dulness may last for ever. It is all very well for 
peo]>le who waiU amusement to run about the 
village with news of a victory, and to lu'lp to 
make <t bonfire and light up the houses. But if 
•they lia])pen *lo Imve a son or a«biiother killed or 
mfiimed I'or lihg they may ic.1rn»by experience 
whe^t it is that thousands and millions arc sullea- 
ing, Tf they could take hut due iQok at a field 
of battle, oiAm army in full retreat, tliey would 
wish for no more victories and illuminations. I 
iioyc It have as muchof t^e spirit of a soldier in 
me asc'iny mahf ; ahef perhaps all the more for 
having suffered something lor my colmtry ; but 
I do say that nations are only half civilized 
long as wars are thought necessary. I say, 
moreover, that they who are, foremost m war an* 
farthest from heaven ; for heaven is a land of 
peace.” 
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GREAT <ILVVN*GES AT BROOKE. 

Brooke looked lilvc a* clifTen^elit place at the 
and of a vi^ry few years. In our own house, 
notliuifr reniai'kable ha«d }]a[)pcned, uples^ it was 
the y rowtli of nij brolluns, wliicli was pronounced 
wondc'rful “every time they a})})eftrcd frofii school 
at Christinas; or that Billy Gray (now called 
AVilliani) hud become (juite an accomplished 
littly footman. ,The improvcuient*of, jiis family, 
had adv«niced*as rapidly as his own; and onr>of 
the ])k'asuntest changes visible in the ])1ace was 
that which .every *body observed in the outwtird 
condition ofTIeorji^e Gray, liis wife, find children. 

Georofc was a pattern (if indus^y. Before and 
aft(U' his hours of dady •labour he was swen dig- 
ging, hoeing, plaiUing'^ ami pruiwfig :%t gar- 
den, his boys and ftometifiies his wife helping 
Imn ; his eldest girl tending the cow ; and the 
Olliers mending or knitting^tockings, or cleanirTg 
the house. Evim the very little 'ones earned 
many a shilling by ‘cutting a particular sort of 
grass in the lanes for seed for Mr. Malton’s pas- 
ture land. Each with a pair of scissors, they 
cut the tops off about six inches long, and fdled 
their sack in a few hours. Mr. Malton’s stevward 
paid them threepence a Iwshel for it, measured 
as iiay. Their work was made easier by ibis 
grass being sown in lines along the hedges; and 

I 2 
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it was w-ell 'worth the little trouble' this cost to 
secure a constant supply of the seed, \vbich was 
greatly in request; tli<^ sheep being very fend of 
this pasture. - ' 

Gray's boys had all sho^s anu stocl[ings now, 
and the git^ls were tidily dressed. The rent was 
regularly paid, and {.heir jfare was inijwoved. 
I1.0VV happened this? — from having ground, and* 
keeping a cow ? — Not entirely, thoiigb in some 
measure. '•Thjp wages o^ labour jiad risen con- 
siderably at Brooke since the common was in- 
closed, as there was more work to be done, and 
the number of hands bad not increased in ])ropor- 
iion, though the papulation was (dready one-tbird 
larger than five years before.. -Gr^y felt'tlie ad- 
vantage of this rise of wages, and of having his 
famdy employed. He now wondered at his 
neighbours for letting their children be wlioliy 
idle as much as we ^once wondered at him. 
When be saw Hal Williams’s little boys engaged 
in misf.hiev, he-cbseivcdtc/his wife that one might 
earn a trifle in weeding, and 'another ii> gathering 
sticks and furze for fuel, and sweeping up tlj^ 
dung and dead Jeaves«from the woods and lanes 
for manure. But neither Hal nor his boys liked 
to work when they could help it, though Hal’s 
wife set them a better examj/le than her neigh- 
bours once expected of her. Many a mother 
shows an energy which never appeared while 
she was a giddy maiden. So it was with Ann : 
but it was a pity that she was ignorant of the 
ways of turning her industry to the best account, 
30 that her desire for the comfort of her husband 
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and clfildren did not do them so mu^h 'good as 
she intended. 

Hi/l once observed to Qlray tliat lie wondered 
he could sj)end so muclf4ime and toil on his 
of i^ronnd,,such a^trifjie 3,s it was. 

“ it is no trifle * 1,0 me/'* said Graf. The 
time 1 spend upon it is gr^af ; and as for the’ 
toil, — a niitn with eight children must never 
grudo^ labour.’' * 

“ Why now,* Gray, now time do you 

sp('iid on your ])lot ? I see you at worR; when 1 
out of bed every niorniin» ; and when 1 come 
])ack from the Arms in the twilight, 1 hoar your 
eveiiastmg spade behind the ku'dgln”, , 

'IT^ai is I have no hours I can {jitill 

my own l)ut tlioae before and after work. A 
couph', of hours a day is ibe nibst 1 can s'jyfTie ; 
dm! surely it is worth that to be abit to keep my 

COW'.’* 

‘‘ \\ liat is her valu^e k> you, do you suyjioso 

“ One time wit}i*^an(itl»(‘r, ^eiie Yive 

quarts a dny, and tAat is \^ortli two days ^wages 
'CW(;ek, or ])erhaps three.” 

‘‘ Five quarts a day ! a That n^ver can be. 
Mine neVer gave three' all the time»l bad la'i*. ' 

“ ISor mine wlnle she fed on tiie common: 
but you know the kee]) is cver\ thing wuh a 
cow ; and it is no more likely that a cow' in tlic 
lanes slionld yield like mine, than that mine 
shonld yield thirteen ])ounds and a half (d’ hnttc^; 
W('ekly, four months a%.er eaheng;, life a fine^ 
IsOrth Devon cow* of iVlr. Mahon’s that 1 was 
admiring the other day. Hut 1 call my cow 
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pretty well ‘jKept now, and she is w6rth thd teep- 
ing:' I manage to get many ? good dish of ve- 
getables for ourselves, j-too, out of my garddn.” 

. But no fruit, I see,* heighb(^ur. 1 like to see 
fruit-trees in a garden/’. ^ 

“ So dool, where there is ground and money 
and time enough ‘j bjutr it would not suit me. 
My cabbages would: not thrive if llietground was^' 
sTmded ; and 1 could not raise fruit enough, or of 
a sufficiently good quality, to sell! to advantage.” 

“ But' it would be a great treat to the chil- 
dren.” 

“ My children must wait for such a treat till 
we grow rjche'r. h am thankfu.l qnough torbe 
abk' to give them bread and .saneljmes a bit of 
meat, instead of the potatoes we used to live on. 
Apple's and gooseberries will ccmie all in good 
lime. Bread, and clothes must be thought of 
first.” 

“ An^ yet you managed ^o get a pig.’' 

*^ 1 1 hi\ 2 W, iiifvl c<5iitrivcd to buy one, I 
could easily keep it. we^ made an effort to 
save in the winter, and in March I got ‘a fine pigs, 
of 'four months. Hejwas able to graze and eat 
cabbages and* turnip-tops, and we liave plenty of 
wash for him ; so I hope, as ne has thriven so 
far very well, he will be in fine condition for 
killing at Christmas.” 

“ Will you be able to fatten him liberally?” 

^ “ J hope so. He shall have as much barley- 
,meal as be can eat, if J, can afiord it ; if not, 
pease must do.” 

You will have a houseful of meat at that 
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. * # * 
time. Bacon in plenty, griskins, clnjfes',check^, 

and I don’i know Avhat besides ; and hog’s-jxid- 
dings* and lard Jbr the chiklren ! Why, you will 
live like an ald^jman’s 'family for weeks. It'is^ 
a fine thing to key]!) a'^pig!’’ 

Tt is a great ’advantage ; and considering 
that, I wonder you don’t* t/v,*n^ighbour.” 

• “W1 len i have eight children perliaps I may ; 
but \vh get oh sonie?iyvv as it is; ^and 1 li'avc 
quite enough to do, for 1 don't pretend to work 
as hard as you.’’ 

“ No,” thought Gray, “ You make your wife 
do it 'instead, wliile you go and smoke, at tlie 
Ariiis.” , 

Hal’s cow had been sold long ago to pay/his 
debts. It liad been done during one of his wife’s 
confmcments, and it was bad nftws for her, v^d^en 
^he got about again, that it was acl.^tally sold and 
gone. It was some comfort tljat iliey owed no 
money ; but it was a comfort which could not 
last long ; for she-knet/ tliat milk is a dvaf article 
to buy, while it is'* absol^itely necessary 'where 
Vjjerc are young children, — It was grievous to 
see in a short time how poorly they lived. Owe 
thing after another was given iq)^ They had 
long contrived to d‘6 without meat ; but now they 
could not afford beer, except a little on Sundays. 
Hal did not relish milk as when it came frorj^ Ids 
own cow, but took a fancy to have tea, — the 
least nourishing and most expensive diet a man 
can have. To indulge this fancy, the fire vas'^ 
kept in all day, tlie whole ytuir round. There 
was an everlasting boiling, of the kettle in the 
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nxorning,’ Ike potatoes for dinner, and tliedvcttle 
again in tlie^ afternoon. Upon tliis miserable diet 
they grew thin and sicjvly ; they ran in do!)t to 
the- g rocer till lie refused their dastotn ; and to 
"Johnson’s wife for inil)^, ,till» sVie declared she 
could not Jet them have uni^hnore. were 

passing Hal’s dodi one day^ when one of the 
clnldren entered with an empty pitcher, on see-* 
i fig winch Ids mother burst into tears. * There 
wds bui too n'iiich cause for her grief. Her 
liimgry children .must be content with a drink of 
water with tlndr crust of bread, for Mrs, .lohnson 
could ahbrd no longer credit. ]\lv mother could 
not hear to, .see llipcrawings of, the little uges ; 
anh ^‘^he promised to go hack ^whh tjie mei^seiigcr 
to I\lrs. Johnson and jnnsuadc her not to disa})- 
poi?fvh.hem for thk one day, an<l jo see >vhat could 
he done for t^’e future : but she declared that the 
tea must be left, off if llie milk was to be con- 
tinued. The })oor woman ^said that she was willing 
to live ik .flie qlj^‘.ap(^st*,wa^Vif .ibc children could 
but beh'ed ; but that ^ler husband made such a 
point of his tea that she had little ho^ie of nc|^ 
suiiding liim^to ,give it^up. 

We took tlie child back to Johnson’s; and 
lliere we saw a clieerfid sig’at. Mrs. Jolmson 
was milking one ol her line, cows, while the 
otlic); tv/o stood by ; ami her daughter wais mea- 
suring out the milk to the various messengers 
from the village. There were Miss 11 lack’s 
jnaid, and Mbekstead’s ^boy, and Gregr^on’s ap- 
jirentice^ and Harper’s servant, and half a dozen 
children from the neiglibouring cottages, having 
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their pitchers filled with the warm._ fresh, riA 
milk. My mother smiled as she observed to’ me 
that ihe divisioji of labour was not fully under- 
stood by our pe.qple yeC or they would have de-;. 
vised a better phn\ than having the time of a 
dozen people wastpd by (lorning for the milk,^ 
instead of employing a bey to carry it round. It 
‘struck us Loth at the same moment that Hal’s 
eldest boy might earq^a share yf die milk by 
saving the neighbours the trouble of’sending for 
it. He might soon learn, we’ though?, to mea- 
sure the milk and keep the tally. 

“ 1 hope we are in time, Mrs. Johnson,” said 
my- mother, , “*^1 was afraid ^our '‘pails might be 
emptied before wo came. You must fill ibis 
child’s pitcher, if you please, and I will pay to- 
day.” < 

“I assure you, ma’am,” replied Mrs. John- 
son, “ it made me very sorry f6 send the boy 
away ; but what can, 1 do? They have. not jpaid 
me these six weeks, atfd I x^annot afbrd,,tbem a 
(juart a day at my own eripense. 1 have often 
*direatened to send them no more, but I never 
had the heart to refuse them till to-day.” 

“ You cannot be expected to lOse by them, 
certainly,” replied my mother ; “ but 1 am very 
sorry they are such bad customers to you. I am 
sure such milk as that is far better for them*tban 
the tea they make.” 

“ Do you know, ma’am,” said the busy Mrr- 
Johnson, as the milk w.mt on spurting and fiz 
zing into the pail, “ 1 do believe that toa-drink- 
iug alone is enough to ruin a very poor family. 
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, We trietl* ]t»once, and foad enough we an- of it 
btill,; but tlfoiip^h we uii^bi afVord it brtli'r tbaa 
some ])eo})]e, v^o nov^i never touch it biU on 
, SuikIlivs and })articida¥ •occasions. Now, can 
wonder that 1 refuse to pAve Vnrtli/'r ( rtaiit to 
my nei^lil^mrs, wliei4 1 know they ini^ht pay 
'me, if they cliosd (6 nymaj^e better, and to eive' 
uj) a 1 luxury which I cannot aOord /”« * 

* “'Ceriain|v not, Mrs. Joiinsoii. — What vi'ry 
finb cows yourb are! 1 s,uj)posd; you are ^dad 
your hiisl5and (fid .not dispose of the firsf nou had, 
when he was banpted to do sof’ 

“ Glad indeed, ma’am. I was ahvays fond of 
a dairy, and de^sirovs of ha vini> one, of my ovn. 
If ^ ou w'ould please to vvaitra* fevv miifnt(\s, I 
should like to show you and Miss Lucy my dairy. 
Myliilshand has been makinf^ iU larger and im- 
])roving it vewy much, for I find it a profitable' 
business now, and I bcli(‘ve my neighbours think 
it answers to get their mitk of me ; for 1 could 
sell Mie *^*pF-i,Hlu«‘a of»tkrec?^more cows if I had 
th(.'m.’^* 

Perhaps we shall see you with fi dairy 
tweflity cows, one of tfiese days, if our village 
flourislies.” 

‘‘ No, ma’am. Three are hs many as I can 
well manage now, and as many as we can feed. 
Our lot of ground is carefully managed ; and we 
brew at liome now, and the grains come in very 
\yrdl for the cows; so that we are at no loss, so 
frr. Put if we were to trke in more ground, my 
husband would not have time to attend pro])erly 
to it ; and we are particularly anxious that he 
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sliould not nOglect liis work, so goojl rb wag^s ‘ 
are no\\u’\ * 

Wk('n ike milking war»finis}j^^f], Mrs. Julmson 
look ns to the dairy. It was clean, cool, andin^ 
beanliliil c;rder. r;fiu;<3 of ('lieeses was on a 
shek’, and they were to he l^enj to M~*— for sale., 
kliC })nUor she made w(f!s iBohl to the neighhoiirs. 
^ly niothei* understood the inanagement of^’this 
most flelicate part of* iiousehold^ ('Wjnomy, npd 
aeret'd with Mrs. .Kdinsoii tliat,th{5 habits of 
(‘hsuilincss and care wliich are •neces^ary to tie; 
sueecbs of a dairy are most useful to young p('o- 
])!e, and cannot be more elfeetuall^' 1 any lit than 
l)y. making thein assist in l^c mamigcnu'nt of 
cows. * 

My girl was telling me, ma’am, liow a 
hour wondered why her cow’^ Joilk v\as not so 
good as ours; and how, with all tlfctroul'le she.' 
took, her husband comj)lftin(:d, a?nl the clnldi-en 
left half their breal^fa'^t in their basing. 'J'lui 
tiling was clear enoufth.* f^he*i'fiilkrd*Wn' cow^ 
into the first pail tlflit camV to hand, and let tlie 
vjilk stand in the heat and smoke of tlic kilclK'n, 
in pans that liad Ix'en iise«*l tor jiotii^ocs, or any 
thing else they nii^dit lijive had for dinner the 
day before. My girl told her she might take a 
lesson from the cow lierself ; for no cow will 
taste a drop from a vessel that has held giTeise. 
The very breatli of the cow is sweet enough to 
show wiiat cure sliould be taken to kc(?p hci 
milk pure. There is nfithing so disgusting in^ 
the v\ay of food as tainted milk ; and nothing to 
my mind, ma’am, su wholcbome as fresh, rich 
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Vi.ilk^ vs sweet as the new-mown p^ass. ^])o me 
the favour io taste some, miss., and I -tldnk you 
will say so too.” 

‘AVheu we had finished our deficious draught, 
'we took our leave of Mrs. /olAison, aiifeeine; that 
it was cert»iinly a ^o(r] thinp^ for her that her hus- 
'baiid followed m'y father s advice about his allot- 
ment of land, as she sc'cnied so happy amon^ 
her cows that it was dillictdt to imagine how she 
would have livM without one. 


CHAPnm AlIF. 

.SMALL'FARMING. 

“ vSee the rekilts of the iudicious application 
of tUpit^l,-” said my fatlic7, one fine spring day, 
when I rode with him and Mr. Malton round the 
thriving property of the latter. Aftei cnjoyii^^i^ 
tire view of the manifold tokens of prosperity 
which surrounded us, wo were struck by the ap- 
pearance of a field which looRed by far less flou- 
rishing than any we had seen. 

‘‘ What is the matter here, sir?” said my 
father. “ What have you been doing to keep 
back this field while all the rest have been im- 
proving?” 

“ Fray do not take this field for one of mine. 
It belongs to neighbour Norton; and I am 
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afra!(> that, cheap as he has bought it* he*wiil fifTd* 
it a clea;: bargain.*’ 

*1 feared,’’ said my father, that he would 
not have sulh^ient ca]1ital to keep his land' iv> 
good eon’{]ilion*^ . • 

“ Look lierc,’^«aid Mr! Malton, this next 
field is his too, and thf;re is ainhng the 
labourers. • You may know him now, jwor 
fellovV*, by his shabby^ looks. Tlmsc labourers 
are mine, and /hey a}\j3ear more ci;cdiiable, every 
one, than he. And there is not one of iPhem tliat 
do(‘s not live in a better house than that of his. 
Tliat is his cottage yonder. What a tumble- 
down place /oij a landed jnioprietor ,to live in ! 
Better tall oye’s*s»lf a labourer, in my opinkm, 
and have plenty to eat, and a whole roof over 
one’s head, thai^ pinch and starve for the s!lke 
of owning a* couple of fiekrsf’ 

“ Yes, indeed. But lw)w doeif it happen that 
your labourers are at \wrk in his held 

“ Why, you se® thi^hiagbis tki«. tiJe cannot 
afford a team to plough hV field, and he has not 
§heej) to out off the crop of turnips, (if he had 
one,) and to manure it ; S4> he meaijt to let the 
land lie fallow. I thought this a great pity, so 1 
offered to plough iftid sow it, if my sheep were 
allowed to eat off .the turnips ; by this plan he 
will have his land manured, and returned’ to»him 
in a good state, while 1 shall have an equal 
advantage on account of my sheep.” 

“ Surely,” said I, ji^ople who cannot afford% 
a team and a flock of sheep should not attempt 
to farm V’ 
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' Tg^ heVAire Oicy sliould not. Miss Lucy ; and 
much less to have land of tueir own. * And in 
these days, when tilla^-e has beeji so much im- 
,proYe(i, it is utterly iifipossihh,nthat a man who 
has little money at commUmrran bring his cro]).s 
to marke^on the sathc term,'^ with one w’lio has 
much.’ You hat’c’nodnca of the great expense 
of making land as jiroductive as it edn he niahc. ' 

“ I .liavt hca,rdA 1 'rcjdied, ‘‘ that many 
nohlemen ,ind rich gentlemen, w!io are fond ot 
agriculture, have lost thousands u}»on ihuusands 
of pounds in trying new plans upon tladr lands.” 

“ 7\ye, aye ; that is in trying ex])erin)ents, 
for which >,’e farmers are much ’oliliged lo tihan, 

I am sure. We look on wdiilp they are making 
the trial, and have the benefit of their exjien- 
ence. If they succeed, w’c adoj)! their jilans ; if 
tliey fail, we take warning. If the small fanmn-s 
wnnild look oh too, they would learn a good 
lesson they would sec how impossible it is to 
mate gbe n.osf(^f land’ wiUiourmoney, or labour, 
which is money’s woo^b.” 

“ In these days,” said my father, wlicn ?,1) 
nfvK’h advantage is gained by the division of 
labour, no ode man, angl no /me family, can do 
ju^tice to a farm, be it ever so small. Jt is in- 
calculable what is gained by substituting division 
of hfbour for division of lavid. In former times, 
Lucy, the jiroprietor or occupier of tliirty or 
^forty acres was thought a substantial farmer. iJ c 
• mid his family performcAl all the requisite laliour, 
even down to making liis implements, except, 
perhaps, the plough. His rickety harrow w as 
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stuck of wooden loeth ; die iailv^sg w<fs. 
made of wjthy, or of ijor'.e-hair, twisled at li«nie. 
The , nicker baskets, the wooden spoons, the 
heechen jjowls* wore i«;ide by the ;nen in thy^ 
n inter’s evellin^^ ; •wl^ilc^ the wife and daughters 
canled, and sjiun** and w(#ve the vy#oI of ^he 
flock.’^ 

• But w:^ not the change from those to 
tlic present vciy gradual /” 

“ Yes. TIa^ division of laboRv began in flic 
towns, ami fanners found the advantag!; of buy- 
ing their utensils and clothing before they ])Ut 
the division of labour in practice in their .tillage. 
Tliyy knew litth" yet of the advaniJagt /af provid- 
ing a saectiss^on lO^ employments on their faii^is, 
or ol' ])ortionmg o\it the work to the best advan- 
tage, The work of tillage all tame on at oi^‘e ; 
two or three teams were required# for a short 
tilin', and then the hors^^s were* done with, and 
turned out to graze till Jiarvest, and the jdough ' 
was laid up till tJie*h^lowuig sjirm^ and*the 
men, after being e^JeessivAjy busy, lookciT round 
for something to do. I^ow one team sullices for 
tl*e same quantity of land.^ as the c^-ops arc stre- 
cessive, and a much smaller amount ol' labour, 
continually employed, adliieves more than under 
the old system of liiisbandry,’' 

‘‘ But surely this is a division of time, 'and not 
of labour.” 

“ I was going to add, my dear, that the two . 
advantages can be comiiined on a large fann?» 
while they cannot on a small one. Norton does 
wiiat he can by arranging a succession of labour, 

K 2 
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bat its flivibion is out of liis power, wline 
Malton practises both.” , , , 

“ You may see Nprtou,” said Mr. Malto 
“ one day hedging and- 'ditching, another time 
getting ]inie for manure, and tlien obli,ged to look 
after his few sheep •^vvhile the land is wanting 
him ; the jdoughtiig, s.9wing, cutting, and thresh- 
ing-, all resting on liim : while on nr/ farm such 
of tneSQ things as ought to be done at tl/c same 
time, are so done, wliile yet thefe is a constant 
succcssi6n of employments for men and cattle. 
You may see lime-burners, drainers, hedgers, 
shepherds, cowherds, hogherds, jdoughmen, and 
tliresliers, all l'msy,^. helping on the, grand work, 
and nothing standing still. » W c.^do nbl leave 
one piece of land neglected while W'e take care 
of linother : every rood is improved ; the waste 
brought into *;ultivation ; the cultivated enriched, 
and used for one purpose one year, and for 
another the next. This is the way to make 
farrliing'’aR:werJ’ < • ^ i 

My father observeciHhat if was a proof what 
could he done by the vigorous appKcation yf 
capital, wheq fallows ivere banished from some 
districts. Mi. Malton replied, Our micestors 
would scarcely liave been persuaded that that 
w^as possible ; and some folks abroad will hardly 
beliei^e, at this day, that our best husbandry is 
found on our poorest soils. But it is a fact, and 
a glorious fact, because it shows what labour, and 
iVapital, and skill can do4» If the land had been 
to this time in the hands of little fanners, this 
would not, and could not, have been done. What 
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little farmer would ever have covere(/ liis \fhoTc 
farm witk marl, afe the rate of a hundred (fr a 
hundred and fi^ly Ions afi acre / Ilow should 
such a man as IV^^rton (ti*hin his land* at the ex- 
]KMise of tm» or tiu'ee jjonnds an acre ? Can he 
])ay a heavy price l^r the nianp^e of t?)vv'|is, and 
convey it tliirty or forty Guiles by land carriage i 
Can hj^', llo:tt Ijis meadows at the cost of^livc 
])ound.s an a{T(^ / ItVmnot he* yP)U s^e, that 
any very.sinalf ca]>it?ilisl can coinpeU^ with a 
hirin' one.” * 

IM y fatlnw observed, that convertible husbandry 
was fjuite out of the (pieslion on^jNortoirs pro- 
])er(^^ ^ 

“ To si^’e,’\fe])]ied Mr. Malton. 7 ou 
see, Miss Lucy, it used to be ^tlie waiy fo4? 4)110 
nian to owh«a ceVlaiu extent of corn land, and 
anotber of pasturaye ; and, in tlioJe days, they 
(lid not see the advanta^('* (which is a very ini- 
])ortant one) of niakiim the com land ikito )^as- 
turc, and growing* ^j^ram ^n* the? *grarin^ land : 
and this plan can be j>ursiled only by tliose who 
Ihtve large; Hocks, as well as a good deal of both 
soils of Ipiid. Tlifni, agaiif, a farniL^r must grow 
a great variety of CiToijs, . wind maintain all sorts of 
animals useful in husbandry, in order to make 
tlie most of every* thing that is produced; for 
soil of different qaalili(‘S produces different c?ops, 
and these crops feed different flocks and herds; 
and they must ail change and change about con- 
linuaily.” 

‘‘ \Vhi»t has been your course liere ? ” in- 

n 3 
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quiral '‘my '! fiilhcr, pointing to a fine piece of 
gralsS-land. • 

A five years’ coiii^sc. First, year, turnips — 
-.2CcoikI, barley, laid down wijd» clover — third, 
grass to cut — fourtii, gias^ to feed — ft-fth, wheat. 

, Next yeait we begin "with turhips again.’’ 

“ 1 sup})ose,’’ said 1,''“ it costs a great deal tq 
keep your hocks and herds, independent of their 
food?”' “ , 

‘ More in cue year than Norlon has to lay 
out on fiis whole concern : and one liad need 
have capital for this pari of one’s business ; for 
tiie profitable management of live stock is by far 
the most dWiicult branch of farming. Jiut'see 
wht*t ca[)ital and skill have Uphe diere \uo ! It 
is a g»*eat thing that improved tillage lias doubled 
the (juantity of fodder raised upc/n atiy extent of 
soil ; but itSs a yet gri’ater that double the 
quantity of adiin.ii food can now be sent to 
market the produce of the same quantity of 
fodder.” 

And is this reallyAhe case ?” 

“ Jt is, indeed ; and all owing to th^ attenticyi 
p:hd to the breeding •and rearing of cattle by 
those who could afford fo try pie w methods.” 

The improvement in the implements of hus- 
bandry,” observed my father,* “ is not less re- 
markable; and tliis we owe to the large fanner.” 

“ It is at our cost,” said Mr. Malton, “ that 
.new and improved imjilements, and men to use 
•them, have been sent fo! from one end of the 
kingdom to the oilier. Some have sent their 
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men into distant^counlies or alnxiad, t*o leTin! n^w 
methods* of tillag*?. Wliat lolly it lo su])f)oso 
that tilths farmf^rs can fa^n to the same ad van- 
tJige jitiople wjio can A,dopt all thc'se iinprovc* 
mcnts !” 

“ If all our f:irmfla:s were nieji. of little j^apital,”, 
observed my fatlier, sbotdd have much 

less viyiety*()f yrodiice in the market, and slAOuld 
therefore be bui^ble to f;«nines, 3is*in*ol<l ^imes,'’ 

“ 1 haye often wo^idered," sai4 T, “ wliy we 
aie free from those ap])rebei1sions of famine 
W'liich dislurix'd our forefathers so often.*’ 

“ It would liave been well if they liad Suffered 
froi^i npthin^ \forse than lli? ap])r(^?lension, my 
liear. Our Ancesfors cultivated litthi besfdes 
grain; and a had season cut ^olf all their^cjops 
at once:- vvhile, !ii ])resent^ wliat is fatal to one 
crop, may not injure another ; so^tliat our sup- 
j)ly of food is not onl^^nore varied and agree- 
able, hut it is no kwiger jirccarious. i\\ e ,can 
form no idea inth^i^e d%s ‘of thc^inteiTse interest 
with which harvest weat^ler was watched three 
cmitunes ago.’ 

We, larmers w^ere n<M ridicuXal then for 
gruinliling about jveathcr,” said *I\lr. IVJalton, 
laughing ; “ for we had the whole nation grum- 
hlmg witli us ill cl wet season or a drought. — 
ddiere is another consideration which w^e 'liave 
not mentioned. As small ca}>italists cannot, 
wait fur their money, the supply of corn in the 
market would he very irregular if it dependea 
iijjou them. They must bring their corn to 
market and sell it at once.” 
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Then T ,tSuppose/’ said I, “ that in plentiful 
yeats there would be too miicb, and in unfavour- 
able seasons too little, tf we had no ricli stevvard, 
4i«ke Jose])h, to garner it up, an^/distribute it as 
it is wanted i ” 

. Not ofJy thatj’ said iny, father, “ but there 
would be too much eve:’)' autumn for the good of 
the hirmers, and too little every spring for llie 
good of the peofil^'. It is always a pretty eeriaia 
thing that as nwcdi of a good arlick^ as can be 
brouglit to market will be consumed; but the 
])ricc, while it is ])lentifuh w'ould fall so low as 
to injure the ])roduccr ; while afterwards, wlieii 
the people ate in wumt, the ])rodiK“er« would b?ive 
nothing to bring to market. ‘ Vhiw it would be 
if all ..were small capitalists; but now, largo 
capitalists, who can allbrd to waitior tbcir, returns, 
keep back thkir corn in ])lentiful sc'asons : for' 
wliich those vvjib are coen]>elled to sell are much 
obliged )o tlieni ; and the^peo[)]e are no less 
obliged, to Tiieiii kor letguKungr tlie supply.” 

Mr. Malton lookedapleased at this acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation the community ar/j 
iincier to largj^ farmersr 

“ So you see, Lucy,’' said ^my father, “ that 
if it were not for large farming, our moors and 
morasses, and indeed all our inferior soils, would 
still have been barren : wn should have been 
liable to frequent scarcities ; our breeds of cattle 
.would not have inijirovcd ; and we should have 
rfb idea liow prolific the f.oil might be made, or 
liow incalculable a sum of human life may be 
bustained by it. If the people who rail against 
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tlic of‘lai'ge y)roduclive capitais (^quU Imt 

be eonv;im'e(l df^tbis, they would * soon ga*ovv 
asliailied oF their cogiplai^jts.’’ 

“ PerJ4a])S sf), fatheff but surely it is Iiard 
upon the filial] nufnejr to go down in the world 
in s])ite ol all his iahour ; *and it doei» not scgm 
fair that he shoukrbe driyeu'biU of tlic^ market* 
oy his neigdibours because lie begins the woild 
with h^ss capital than they.” ^ * 

“ Jl’cgging jfour piyrdon, my clear? that is' a 
more fooFisli remark than 1 should have expected 
from you. When we rea?son upon subjects of 
this kind, it is not our business to take tjie part 
of 4)ne class, a^^ainst anotlu^r, but Jp discover 
what is^ lor tjie gcfieral good; whicli is, in ^the 
long-run, the same as the good of individuals. 
We are^ not nc^v taking the *part of the*ktrge 
fanners against the small ^though Mr. Malton is 
riding beside us), nor ot the si«all against the 
large (though we are f«ll of pity for poor Nor- " 
ton) ; but the que«lidn^s, tii# nviJst regular 
and plentiful sup])I^ of f^od can be brd^ight to 
n^irket *Jf it be clear that this is done by cul- 
tivation on an extensive s^rale, we plight not^o 
wish for the continuance of small landed projier- 
ties, but rather thaf theii^ owners may apply their 
labour and capita] where they will meet witli a 
better return, AVe are all sorry for the Jittle 
fanners, and nobody more so than Mr. Malton ; 
but the more clearly we see that they suller* 
through a mistake, the i^ore anxious we must 
that tlie mistake should be rectified.” 

“ I am sure,” said Mr. Malton, “ it gives me 
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concern to Bee a man like Norton plowing 
poorer aiul' })oorer every yeai; ; but 1, know that 
Tt is ])artly ]iis own fault, because he inu/,t see 
that his mode of tillage can neve-r ans\\er. If 1 
tiad his 'lot now in my owp bartils, 1 would serve 
liijn, not by doing anything.. 10 liis two fields, 
but by eni])loying him on good wages. In the 
one case the help 1 should give woidd be all a!v 
an endjn a ,ycar or two; in the ollu'r, lie would 
soon be in possession of tl/e comiorts of life, and 
might hry by a ]wo vision for his ol<l ago ; while, 
at the same time, lie would be ser\ing me and 
society.at largo by giving up his land to be made 
more prod^u'^tiv'e.” n . n 

V, 1 am aware/’ said I, “ tlir.t a,n industrious 
labourer is a benefactor to society.” 

‘*A'nd what rnoVe honourable <title need a man 
desire ? ” exclaimed my father. “ 1 s' it not blotter 
to deserve this^ title, aiaii to possess the cumi’orts 
of life, than to starve on the cm])ty name ol a 
landed j^iro^jL-rievct: ? ^ ' * 

“ Eut is it not a iiayd tiling/' I persisted, “ for 
a man who is born to a few acres to ‘give thejn 
u}f? I do n^it pretend to justify Norton’s ambi- 
tion. lie might have been content as'he was; 
but it must cost a man a severe struggle to part 
with his fifty or hundred acres when his fathers 
tilled* them before him.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, my dear. Such a man 
should consider wliat his jilauof life is to be. If 
ke has only himself to care for, and a little capital 
in his pocket, let him remain upon his land, 
keep it up, and improve it by the saving of his 
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returns if lie can. If lie lias not Q.^pltal to^do* 
tiiis, liii duly to tlie public r(’([uires tliat lie 
siiould not ict^liis ^irojiol'ty ({ey^eiu'ralc. Jf he 
has a family to^'yrovidc for, it becomes Jiis duH^ 
to do his foiv !lie?n-^cveii at the expense of 
Ids ])ri(hy if need hi»d’ 

‘‘ Ills pride should be'’*said Mr, Malton, ‘Mo 
mamtapi hfs cLiildren in di'ceiicy and coiiifort ; 
this is a pride wortli liwinye’’ » 

AFut. all,^ said my father, it" i^s not so 
nnudi that a man loses his ranl\*iu these da\s by 
hecoinin^ a labourer, as that the employment of 
a labourer has become more lu^nourable than 
fontierl^x” 

“ There is*onc ^]uestion more,” said ], “Tnat 
I want to ask; and it is, wh3;t]iere shouWl jie a 
scarcity dn a had season, •(wen if all our farms 
were small i Jf, in other umniries, there is more 
corn yo'own than is wanfed, whv should nut we 
supply ourselves from Theni t T- 

a mutual advantaet%?” 

Mv fatlmr smihxl as hcl-oplied, 

You ha\a^ no idea on what a wide suhjyct 
your (jue^il-iou touches. If I were toll you all 
the wh\'s and wlemdores on that (tuestioii, we 
should not have done by dinner- time.” 

“ If you are g^ttin^ upon ilui Corn. Laws,” 
said Mr. Malton, ‘'* it is time I was wishing you 
good morning.” 

“ Not till I have spoken to you about a little 
affair in which J want *mur advice,” said my 
iather. “I will not detain you five minutes.’’ . 
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' 'While they were talkiup:, I civdeavonKed to 
discover wliat tlicre \v:is remarkable in my ques- 
tion. ft seemed to mq the simplest thing’ in the 
. vyofid that if tljere wa.^'too mu^h cor,n in one 
country and too little imaiyjtlftii^ ’the ^^nt of the 
pne shoulo'- be suj)pl!/ed from, the abundance of 
tlK3 oth^r. While ‘I \yas meditating, my father 
calle^l out, .1 ‘ 

Come, Luev,, your l^c'»rse is 'in a reverie as 
well as yoUrseJf, and wc shall se(^ you both fall 
})resentl)^J if your do not wake up. MV. Malton 
says, ‘ Good day,* ainhwc must make the best of 
our way home ; so now for a canter/* 

Wc cantered tilinve reached the village. , 
Miss Black’s window look«?d»'Vei:y gay at this 

time. ^ She had been to M ’to see the fashions 

at the rooms of a'miljincr wlio 2iad been to see 
tlie fasliions ik London. The caps and bonnets 
were of quite '‘a new^makc; and there were 
smarter ^ribbons and flowers than I bad ever seen 
at Broo^ke f!.cfo'^(K Iflre bad ako another appren- 
tice, and had lately enjtirged ber show-room. 

“1 wonder what has happened to Miss Black 1 ” 

I observed. r“ She really makes a grand display 
now.” 

‘‘ A very good thing lias happened to her, I 
fancy,” said my father. “ She* has more custom- 
ers, and' those customers are richer. Those gay 
^ats and caps came out of Mr. Malton^s hedges 
and ditches, if you know what I mean by that.” 

I supposed he meante that some new families 

had come to settle at Brooke on account of the 
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demand* ‘for lat)Ourers ; but I sliould noi ka\ic 
thought ttie.y were |)eople who could spend tWdr 
wages <in millinery. , 

Nor cU'c tlie}^/' said t)»y father, in. answer 
my doubt ; hut 'tRey Bjieml their wages in* bread, 
milk, beer, meat, and grocerfes ; and, a^tlie sanje 
lime, cottagers who livec^ pn 'potatoes fcfrmerly 
afe rising intlhe world, so as to be able to afford 
theinselt’es these comFojts. Their custoiiA helps 
on the butcher, flic bakpr, and the* puWican ; add 
Harper tolll me the other day tligit he sells twice 
the quantity of groceries that he did five years 
ago. So the wives and daughters of these tj’afhis- 
j)(' 0 }Je can afi'ord to dress tl#ems(!lv(4s^ in Miss 
Jllack’s fashions ;*;ttid thus Mr. Malton’s nioi^^y 
comes round to lierV^ 

“ I wopder wlii^re it will^o ^lext ! 

*“ It IS well spent, I believe ; for Miss Black is 
a very good woman. 1 gan telliN'ou that some 
of her savings are in tbe hands of a brother at 

M . who, by ir>crea. 4 n» diis ^pil^l,*is aTile 

to improve ra very pfomisii^j^ manufactured’ 

So she* receives the interest, and increases 
her c.a})ital every year, I suppose, Jill she wrll 
have gained enough to enable her “to leave off 
business. This money 8e*ems to have done good 
in every stage of iU progress, i am very happy 
to see Gray’s children, for instance, well shod 
and coaled. I like to observe the bustle in Har- 
])ei’s shop, and his daughters look very well in 
their better style of dres*. It is pleasant to se^ 
Miss Black prospering, especially as it is a sign 
of tiie prosperity of the place. This money 
3 h 
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ii^t p^iveii away by Mr. Malton either; it, brings 
liin^ in more than he pays away.” 

- “ All this stir, therelore, my dear, — tiiis pros- 
perity, which strikes yon ^’o much, — is pure gain ; 
and it proceeds from the irehJsure of Jirooke 
common. 


Chapter fX. 

GrvE'\T JOY AT BROOKE. 

Sij II. WiTiiEHs’s eldest son iiad hren tra- 
velling abroad for tlu' last three years, and was 
at tins time cxj)Cfted to return Xo his nati\e vil- 
lage. WhaChe' was Us a man, lew people knew, 
as he had scarcely set foot m Brooke from the 
time he left school ; hut as a hoy, he had been 
a great faKpinv^e among hH> father’s tenants and 
dependants, lie had- been high-spirited, and at 
the same time good-natured ; fond of die country 
and its sports, and yet as gentle in liis mamuTs 
and polite iu liis deportment as if lie liad lived 
in a court. So, at h‘ast, the old folks said who 
remembered hinj best; and the younger ones 
had ^IsQ a strong imjiression of the freedom with 
wliicli he used to join in their games, or see that 
there was fair play in their battles, or beg a par- 
don for them when they had oflended at home, 
or trespassed in Sir Henry's grounds. There 
was now a general feeling of wonder as to what 
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he wcAild be Til^e, after years S])ent/n a'foteijii 
country/ tv'liere Ife could neither hear the Ian- 
nor inecj the^ocietiy of his childhood am] 
youth. ‘ . • 

Ilis approach jrapfer^ed at a very good tunc 
for the neiglibour^ who TneJ ^unde# the ckri. 
J>iews liad been scarce some weeks. Parlia- 

nient \y\s nftt siting ; the member for M ^ was 

alive and well ; nothin -jj extra oiid^naty was goipg 
on in ’the; vilhi^e, N-obody had ^ie*l for some 
tiiiK' : there was not a single eourtship, except 
(in'gson's, which liad behn so long a settled 
matter that nothing more eoiild be said ti))on it 
till *1)10 fnrni»bi?ig should bd^in. * Miss Black's 
spring la«]d()»s hfitfeeased to be now and striking, 
and lJarp'*r’,s [)retty daughters had been acl^nircd 
or ceiiMurcvi for* their fimyy till the subject was 
worn out. In a happy hour, tbff steward was 
empowered to proclaim tlie Arrival of Mr. 
Withers in England^ .fhd the expectatiem of^hig 
family tliat he wO^ld vi 6 it*Jh‘ook? in^ fortnight 
or three \yeeks. How mat^y pipes were smoked, 
ligw mucli* ale was drtink at the Arms tliat even- 
ing ! Even Gray indulged •himself fur once. He 
put by Ilis spade ^nd ejijoyed hi^ draught and 
Ids neighbours’ conversation under the elm. All 
were pleased ; — some witii thd hope of profit, 
and others with the prosjiect of a generM re- 
joicing ; and some with both togetlier. Carey 
remembered that every man in Brooke would 
re(pure an extra sliavii!^ that week, and that 
most of the children wmuld probably liave their 
hair cut. The butcher had secret hopes that ft 

li 2 
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builobk' woi&jd be roasted whole ; and the ^Lakcr, 
who had lately made some erperiments in con- 
fectionary^ w^arned his wife to purchase lier'jugar 
and currants before the price should rise Wick- 
stead reserved bis best tap foi^the important day, 

ani Miss 31ack sent an order to M for an 

extraora inary supply of ribbons on sale or re- 
turn. These important affairs settle J at home, 
each goGsip ..'as at liberty to enjoy himseli at the 
Arms, and many a shout of merriment was heard 
that evening, even as far as our white gate. 

There was one person in the village who said 
little on this occasion, but who perhaps felt more 
than anybody else. Nobody observed her hut 
mycelf, because no one besilits suspeefM what 
was m her heart. Our gardener’s daughter, 
Mafia, was a great favourite in^our liouse. She 
was a young woman of twenty-two : a good 
daughter and cdster, — industrious and humble, 
useful to everybody, likssd by everybody, and 
never seerft'hig'^to tWn'k * bout ''herself. She was 
not particularly prett^^, nor particularly clever ; 
and her manners were so quiet that n*0 stranger 
would discover at a glance why she was so be- 
loved. But those who saw how she kept her fa 
ther’s house in order, how she'lrained her younger 
sister, how she attached her little brothers to her, 
coulfi easily understand why her father drew up 
when be spoke of liis Maria, why my mother 
placed confidence in her, why the young men of 
Brooke looked up to lit/ with respect, and their 
sisters regarded her with affection. When Mr. 
Withers went abroad, he look with him, as his 
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servailt, Joe H^arpor, theelJest sou ii^ p^neer 
Joe lhurjA‘r was R stead v youiig luan, in \N*lioni 
^S!r nenry ron[(i peyfeetlw trust. It was tluni^it 
a great JocVluai the s>tuation was 

on'enul iihn, an(l *cv<fryhody was glad of it hut 
oTie pc’i'son, and tli^t ))ersofl was^ MariH. T fo^iid 
^tliis out by accident,, add tirereforc 1 n?ver told 
any yne,-initjt even niy mother, — of th^'* dis- 
covery I had made. *Jt hapjv^yed* on 4:he very 
morning^, ihat^Mr. VViitliers, his i;utr>r, and *)oe 
W(Me to depart, that ( went down to th5 garden- 
er's cottage to speak uhodt some jdants I sup- 
])OS('d that I bljould find him at bieakfi^; but 
brf akfast wtts 6V('r, and lie #a8 gon€j,o his work. 
As I (fnuv neat* /lie cottage door, Joe rai^out, 
leapi'd th(‘ gate, and hurried down the ri^ad. I 
saw IMariuJear^ng over tj^e table, her face liid in 
lier a})ron, and iipjiarenlly in an aj^ony of grief. 
J'he cause could not be«niistakefi.^ •! went back 
as softly as I could, ^artd 1 Ixdieve alie never kneuT 
tliat any one had^^witn^issfitMicifc tlisW^ss. There 
was never any other tfiace of it till tlie present 
yme. she was always cheerful in her spirits 
and active about her business, ajnd so sobtT* in 
her manners, that no one set adiout guessing 
whom she wou](f marry, and no reports of the 
kind w^ere lieard concerning hfsr. 

I could not help watching hotv she womld re- 
ceive the tidings of Mr. Withers’s approach. 1 
saw her Jne first evening with a check somewhat 
flushed, and a manner ft little hurried, staiuliiig^t 
the white gate^ waiting for one of her brotjiers 
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-whom she Uid sent after the stevvarti lo mahe par- 
ticukir inquiries. For some <slays she . was not 
herself. She forgot tivo messages v/hich 
my mother . left for her Vatlier, at two separate 
times: and some trifles* wchJ wrong the cot- 
tage in tlio course of the week vvliich made my 
mother go so far as’ to inquire of Maria whether 
she was quite well, Before the end of the three 
weeks, however, she had r<5covered her self-pos- 
session, though I could trace af^ anxiety in her 
countenaV'ice which made me suppose that the 
matter was not quite^ settled between Joe and 
herself.. 

Sir Henry Withers and his fj/mily geners^Ily 
spent the spring months in London, -and returned 
to their country seat in May. This year their 
absetice had been prolonged, that Mr. Withers 
might join tl.3m in town, and the whole family 
arrive together. Monday, the 3d of June, was 
Uhe happy day. ^ 

Ltirly omthat-norning the chwrch-bells clanged 
in the steeple, and the triumphal arch spanned 
the road, decked with pictures, garlands, and gay 
hangings of all sorts, v The band of music which 
was to animate the dancers in the evening had 

already arrived from M , and was stationed 

under the elm ready to strike up, as soon as the 
approach of the carriage should be announced. 
The children were dressed in their holiday clothes, 
and the fathers and mothers in their smartest and 
best. The bullock was j-repared for the roasting, 
and the bonfire for being kindled as soon as 
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nigirt*should*come. Never was such ga^ty s^elir 
at sine® the occasion of* Sir Hetiry's 

unarWage. 

The Malton*8 called Tftr us soon after breakfast, 
tliat we nwght w^lk through the village logether. 
Maria was at w»rk beside her opfn wind^^w^ 
where she could near the Huih from tITe street, 
and where* I suspected, she was listening for tiie 
music. 

“ At hoine^ Mari^v on suclf ^ morning’ as 
this!” exclaimed my motlicr, MaAa ran to 
open the gate for us. “ Why are you not in the 
villag(', like everybody else ?” 

I am goitig by and ; but my 

father *s goie \^Pilh the children, and so I thc^ght 
I would stay behind for an hour or two.” 

“ Tv\cW^ is •the time,^ remember,” said my 
’mother. “ You must not miss th^ sight, for I 
do not know when you will sec %uck a rejoicing 
again.” * 

I observed a t€«ir*in JMftrta’s eye ^ sTie tufned 
into the cottage, and I thought to myseff, “ She 
v^ill not ITe there.” Nor was she. 

When the carriages d»ew near# Joe Haiy'>er 
was not to be seen. He was not t)n the first — 
nor the second. Ttlis anxious father made bold 
to inquire. He \yas on horseback behind, safe 
and well, was the reply. His father, hrs sisters, 
looked and looked in vain, while the carriages 
slowly proceeded past the church and along the 
street. The music, tl* shouts, the ding-doffg 
bell, the waving of hats, and shaking of h;^s, 
were all lost on the Harpers, who were w'atcmhg 
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Tor Ihoi/lonp.- absent son and brotlief. At length 
l'f;^came, at fill! gallo]), not alo'hg the hi^^di-road, 
but j'roin a Jane which fed in a circuit fiond our 
liOuse. ■ " ** r 

“ Why, lie forgets th^ r/ay’l” excliiimed his 
cisters.— 1 Knew beUer, for I lind('rstood wliere 
lie had been ; and I said to myself, “ Now 
Marir is liappy.” ^ 

The fi Hagers .dined ur ler the trees in the 
park ; and a b..,autifal sight it was: We joined 
Sir Henry’s family in tlieir walk round the tables, 
and helped to ascertain that all were served and 
all were happy, Joe Harper jircsidcd at one of 
the tables ‘by his master’s desiref; and very At- 
tcnfxVe he was to all near him. IVlarfa was seated 
far ofl‘ at another table with her father. — When 
the roast beef and plmn-pudding^ had been dis- 
palehcd, the Fibalths of the family drunk, the few 
..speeches made, And “ G'od save the King” sung 
in full cl'orus, a signal was given for clearing the 
tables that *{{ie *ttkncib§ might" begin. The old 
men seated tliemselvej with their pipes under 
th(j trees ; the elderly women chatted and kept 
the children “^in ordcf, while the young folks 
trip])ed it away on the gmss. Everybody 
danced at first who could not ])lead age and 
rheumatism in excuse. Mr.* Withers himself, 
my brothers and 1, and everybody, danced : but 
afterwards jieople were left free to do as they 
liked ; and then I observed that Joe had disap- 
peared, and that Maria IVas nowhere to he found. 
J^c’s master inquired; Marias father looked 
about, but nobody could wonder what had be- 
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come •of them in such a crowd ; Jinrf £>o 4t did • 
not matter. I could have told ; for I saw.two 
•people stealing awjiy ir^o a sliady walk jitst 
before swnset, and lea\1flg tlie bustle and merri,- 
nient behMid theiji*,—*to enjoy something better, 
no doubt- " ^ 

The village rang with ib^ plaises of MrfHenry * 
lie was so*hearty, so kind, so much like what he* 
used to be in a*ll the Ujjtter par^s of iiis character, 
though so matSy year^ older in fopks* and man- 
ners. It was difficult to believe lluft he had 
been absent for so many years, for he had for- 
gotten no person, place, or circumstance. lie 
in.^uired afttr^thc old magfpie, "towl^ down his 
angling rod^with pleasure, and told his former 
})layfeliovvs about what he had seen since he left 
England.* ^Wlut was better, lie went to visit old 
‘nurse Pitman, who was bedridden ^and could not 
therefore pay her respects to him*; and early 
one morning he was seen on the dewy grass of' 
the churchyard, reading •the t4)«ib3ton^iS wliich 
liad been put up cTuring^ie last five yefrs. 

I adnhTed all this as much as my neighbours ; 
f)ut I liked Joe’s constancy quite well ; aial 1 
thought it equally to the credit ^f master and 
man that, liaving passetl through many changes 
of country and society, they had brought home 
warm and faithful hearts. 
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Chaiver X. 

WHAT JOE HARPER^ SaW ABEOAD. 

I HAVE a piece of for you/' said my 
father one day after dinner. ’ 

“ Thc^ new's always cofqcs with the dessert/’ 
observed, niy 'mother, smilinp^ ; "‘and a very 
pleasant dessert it is for people who live in a 
country village.” 

“ Wiien it comes after dinner/’ said 1, “ it 
is certain it dan he nothing of sipircmc .impor- 
tance', because if it was, papa could'^not keep it 
to him, -elf till theiv” 

My father laughed, *,nnd said Vie liul ♦a good 
mind not to tdii me at all, that I might sec whe- 
UjLcr he could not keep a' piece of good news to 
himself. ^ ‘ v 

“ Pert‘aps I fehow’it alreadj^?” said I. 

“ That is impossible,” replied hep “ for I 
was tlie v.ery first person to whom it was tolch 
and that w\as iess tliaiV an hour before .dinner. 
But come ; let us hear wdiat ypu think it is.” 

“ Nay,” said I, “ that would be letting out 
my secret : but if you will tell half, perhaps I 
will declare the rest.” 

o “ Well, then ; the gardener tells me his daugh- 
ter Maria is going to be married ” 

To Joe llarjier,” I instantly added. 

V Wlio told you, Lucy ?” 

“ I have known it these three years/* 
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“•^ilpossHiie, my dear. It was ^seUVnl c^ily* 
tljis moridng.”* 

• “ JVe*l] ; 1 knew Jliat ij^ey were attaclic'd 
years a<^p, andlhai Joe^wis coiislant, and bronght 
back a tre^e ]iea*i^.’i ^Vi^d I tokl the stoty. 

“ 1 am j’lad yfiy can l^ep a seciag;, my d^ar. 
But as to keepinp^*a seor^t you, titat 1 am* 
fifraid is iP|])ossible.” ‘ 

“ IV^'ly, papi, J cottid not lie! p «see] tip:”' what 
was before my** eyes ; and I assift^ you 1 did *001 

“ No ; you only laid circumstances together, 
and fancied a pretty love story out of tiieuj.’’ 

V And as, tiwte as it i.s frett)^, }wr])a. 13 ut 1 

know iTolliin^^' nxtre than tlu^ fact of tijeir atl^tch- 
mtmt: so jtray h’ll us all you can: — wlieti tht'y 
are to piarry ^ind where thc^ are to live, and 

“ And how th('y are jn live/i added my mo- 
tiler; “ for that is the most inqiortant question.”* 

Aly fatlier told its* tl|pttJ*)e b»fi mce^ed ^igh 
wa ires while ahroiSl ; an<^had saved a ^on side r- 
altlc sum.* It was not yet settled what he was to 
do with it: but he had^tlie choitJe oT two*or 
three occupations, for any of whicb he was well 
fitted. IJe addctf that* Maria wished to consult 
my motluT about their jdans. • 

My mother was ready 'to dt) anything she 
could for young ])eo})le for whom she had a high 
res[)ect and reganl. 

Joe ilaiqier had the oilier from his master o^a 
small farm, if he chose to employ his capital in 
stocking it ; but Joe had seen so much or-flio 
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da.i^or and^ diiFiculty incurred by*beginrring to 
farir without suflicient capital, that he, did not 
cijoose to venture. Ak for borrowing a little to' 
add to his own and buying a^yery srrall pro- 
perty, as his father hintel that he ^-hight, he 
wo'dd not for a inoinent listen to it. lie de- 
clared iliat he knew small })ropertie8 to bring 
'nothing hut ruin, if they were the only depend- 
ance of the kbouring man ; and that if he had a 
legacy to-morrow of a farm of fifty acres, he 
would sell it immediately, unless a very pretty 
capital in money were left with it. This was 
said in. the hearing of two or three neighbours 
who were curious to know wha* l^e had seen 
abrcvid that gave him such a iiorw ot small 
properties. 

“ I have seen more jpisery than I r,ouVl easily 
give you an fdea of : and that, too, in spite of 
the most inclifat* gable industry. In Languedoc, 
n province of France, tlieri are mountains which 
are Tultivat Jd tho ver^ top^ by means vvhicii 
no one areams of here. * But tliose who- cultivate 
tliem are miserably poor, because each jKissesses 
a piece ot ground which can never, by the best 
management>be made to maintain a family. I 
have seen people carrying earth in baskets on 
their backs to the top of a mountain which was 
of itself -too rocky for anythmg to grow upon 
it.” 

That puts me in mind,’’ said the sergeant, 
“ of what I have heard about China. The peo- 
ple there are too numerous for the produce of 
thtTiand, and therefore many are in the lowest 
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c]eptl!^*bf poverty. lam tolil t]iat^t*is*n© 
common^ Uiing ‘tWe for a man to take pob^es- 
aion af a iedge of rock wliich cannot be got at 
but by bis conijf^anions ‘Jetting him down by 3, 
rope front the 'rhcaipaii^i to[). Tlu'y let down 
baskets of earth to him, .vhich lie s; reads tn a 
suffici('nt thickness,'" and Cl^en sows his seed, and* 
lie and his r eighbours share the produce. There’ 
he hangs, poor "creatine, in thcjieat of the'day, 
toiling on the burning rock, to fa^ise^a quantity 
of food which would not be tl\ought Worth the 
trouble of a day’s work in -England.’^ 

“ But,” inquired a neighbour, “ why do they 
spend tlieir Jabour in any such way ? There 
must bd soipe better means of getting t^^^eir 
bread.’* ^ 

“ In a case as tjjat m Languedoc, of 
which I was speaking,” said Joe,. ‘Wtlie people 
are attached to the soil from its being tlieir own. 
It is the custom there for families to divide the 
jiaternal jnoperty ; anf,\ b^ncc. arises ‘ all fliis 
])Overty- A man with a .p.mily may be well off 
vv^tli a farm of two hundred acres, and his two 
sons may do well enough in one h»indred eacii : 
but when this one hundred is divided among five 
children, and then'*again among their five chil- 
dren, it becomes too small to be tilled with any 
advantage. And yet these young folks ara de- 
ceived by the notion of having landed property : 
and tliey marry when the land is divided into 
roods, as readily as if they had a fine estate.’* ' 

“ Surely, Joe, that cannot be?’^ 

“ It is perfectly true, I assure you. 1 hav.^ 

M 
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’ se.?ii a.filinily as much attacncd to Jialt and even 
^ a (j^avler ot a rood as if it had been a hundred 

atA’es.” 

, 15ut that is dovvnri’^l.t fdiiy.” ^ 

“ 1 can imap^ine, li j)\vever/ that it is liard to 
giye U]) a ^)it of land.that iias/been in the family 
for gcrmratioiis.’ 

ihit what happens at last ?’^ 

“ Tivey ava obliged at last to sell, of ‘course, 
and betake theinscdves lo othe> ein])Iovments. 
They arc wise if^they begin to sell soon enoiigli.” 

I have heard/’ said tlie sergeant, ‘‘ that tbe 
reason why we find so many Swiss in oiluir 
countries is, that the land is divided and divided 
agitin, in the way you descr'he, till th.. people 
cannot Jive ujion it/^ 

“In Switzorhpul/’^ said Joy, “ they do not 
commonly, on to the last inomenr before they 
sell. When small fanner leaves Ids estate 
among his children, it la common feir the eldest 
othlie fieh^ot-oim to purchase their slips of land 
from ins brothers and sistels, while they find a 
subsistence in other countries as soldiers, valets, 
tutors, and gov ernessf.s/' ‘ 

“ And wJiy not in their own /’ 

“ Because Switzerland is a [loor country, and 
there is not capital enough in it to employ its 
po])Wation/’ - 

“ 1 have often w^ondered,” said one, “ wliy 
we hear so much of Swiss regiments in tlic 
aVmies of other countrWs.” 

And Swiss governesses arc ofleir met v^itli 
in France and Germany, and even in England; 
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and g(?ntlcmeli ,travel]in<^ abroad ay, frcr{ttciftly‘' 
altended.lly a Sw^=rs servant.” ^ 

“ They canyot love tijeir country as otKer 
peoj)]o fl5j or thf^" wouRrnot leave it-so jeadllv,” 
“ Indeci^, you ^fe (fiitis mistaken there,” cried 
Joe. “ There isjno natfon^ ypon faith mvr(i 
gitaehed to home ami (^CRintry. Did ySu never 
iiear o^' a cf^rtain air of whicli-the Swiss Very 
fond, and wh^eli atlt^'ts theui^ scf mu(»h when 
tlu'v hear it j^ayi'd in foreign Taiids*, that it is 
dangerous to indulge them will# it?” 

“ It was for]>idd('n to h(^ played in the hearing 
of a Sw'iss r(‘gnnent/’ said the sergeant lest 
it sliou^l mtilu' llie men (\esert. •When tlicy 
}i('ard it, tlft?y *c/ist themselves dow'ii ors tlic 
ground, and some seemed dead with the 
yiuJ(mcc*o*ff tlieit emotion^?’ 

“ How heautiful the music musfb'c!” 

“ Not particularly so* to us, fin more than 
our “God save the.Ktn^' is to them^ hut its 
power iic'H in the Jecolli^eniyns k**caTTs uj). It is 
tlie air wfycli sounds along the mountain pastures 
\Wicn the cows wander home in the .evening : 
so, when tlie exile hears* it, lie tliinks of the 
glorious mountaii^ of ]iis coimtr^% glowing in 
the setting sun. He hears the lowing of the 
herds : he sees the ])retty pottage in a sheltered 
mibk, and remembers his brethren aiurfiflmds ; 
and these recollections arc too much for him.” * 

“ No wonder,” said the sergeant. “ But I 
believe they seldom bamsli themselves for lifeT’ 
“No: they have a hope of saving enou^h^to 
BUp])ort them in their latter days, in their 

m 2 
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-province.’ put it is a very hard' case; and a 
man, will be'ar much before .he^’will -submit to 
exile, even from his paternal estate. Ir one 
place, in France, I saw several liorse^’ with a 
man attend in jr each, with panj^ier-loells of sea 
ooze which they were carrying many miles to 
manure > their little fields. In another place, I 
saw women cutting grass for their c<^ vvs by tlie 
side of the road, in harvest time : and this was 
in a rich country too.” 

Jt is a pity there was no large farmer in the 
neighbourhood to employ them to better pur- 
pose.” 

“ So I thought whm I saw a stout hearty man 
walkmg seven miles to sell tnx)*cbicken8, which 
would not bring him more than a shilling a 
piece, as he told n^e.” 

“ Why, they would not pay the wear of his 
shoes and their own feed — to say nothing of his 
time and labour.” v 

“ But sei3, Joe” said his father, 

“why these people shcild not keep their bit of 
land, and labour for others also. It is what some 
of our cottagers do.” ^ 

“ They arc above it, father, sometimes ; and 
in most cases there is no woiic for them. It is 
generally found that those who have been brought 
u[) to .a little estate of their own never do labour 
with iieart and good will for other people. A 
man would rather dawdle about his own little 
farm, fancying that thene is something for him 
to do, tlian let liimself for a labourer. He will 
lotrk for a hole in his hedge, he v’ill carry earth 
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in a basket to tlie top of a inountaip, lie vfal^* 
^ten niilfjs’to scll*?fn and lie will bo ro?itenV 
willi^wopence.a day oji kis own t,o-ound instead 
of lialf-?l-c‘ro \va«on anollier man's, if Iip is Ixxai 
to call hiiftself a ^ndAl jlroprietor. It frecjucntly 
happens, lioweverjtliat tlier^^. no fmyloy»:^r^ 
/or him elsewhere : ibr ^liere these small ])ro- 
])ertiet abouiKk, there ^aro iu>tmany larpc ;^n*lhat 
the [ippulatioi^is, in /lose ])hw:’gs, •hir tt)o _^reat 
in })ro[K)rtion,* — not jitrhaps to iIai land, — but to 
its produ(‘iiven(\-s/’ 

‘‘ Do you mean to say that there is this poverty 
vvljorever th('re are small propi'r^ues /” * 

J>y no fneans. In some distrirt^ tlie soil is 
so ferii}(‘ t!!at repays most amj^ly wliaievcr 
labour is s[)(mt upon it. On|he haid^s of#cerlain 
.riv('i's, fliidl sonlelinu^s tliroupliout a whole pro- 
vince', the little farmers are very fcnnCortahly off 
as lonp as they make tftedr chiliTreif provide fof 
lliemsclvcs by sorn«; otl^er way di^n c^iUiu^ the 
land into strips. • 13ut^ f tliinV I may^ say that 
whcrever^capital is rcapm'cd to improve the soil, 
cfnd wherever an estate is liable to h(i divhled 
into roods, or lialf and rjifarter rocttls, sucli a })0S- 
session is more o£ a ciu*se than a filcssing to the 
owner and to society.” 

“ I suppose, due,” said a.bystgmder, “ tliat you 
are as preat an admirer of the law of prii/togeni- 
ture as any true Englishman should be ? </f 

course \ou are, as } on jay so nmeli against si^iall 
pvoj)erli<.'S.” 

‘‘ 1 do not sec how the one follows* frofr. .the 

M 3 
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otb^ryi’ ^repl^fd Joe. “On the contrary, ut- 
terly, disappr6’ve of the interfe.r€|ice of t^e law in 
^the* disposal of private, property/^ * 

, “'Only contrast Fraitde and^ ^Fnglai'd,” said 
the sergeant, “and see .,vvlrit’(jpposite' mischiefs 
the meddling of the law has cf.used in both. In 
France/ Jiere isa'law (?f'succes&ion which divide^ 
estates in certain proportions among the children 
of a lamily, ^hidependeiitl/ of the will of the fa- 
ther ; and the, consequence is, that the land is 
subdivided to such an extent as to discourage the 
improvement of agriculture, and to expose the 
nation to many of the ills Joe has been describing, 
exce})t wher-e flie heirs are prude nc enough’’ to 
prevent the evil by private agr^ertient. In Eng- 
land, tlie law of primogeniture has encouraged 
the accumulation (/prquerty in a» few Jian.ds to a 
very mischievous extent. Our noblemen em- 
bellish their parhs, and plant woods to a certain 
6istance round their mansions ; but the rest of 
the property^gd^Vr rally *sq^Iers for the enormous 
sums spdht on a part, “and is left unimproved. 
There are far too many estates in this'^kingdom 
loo^arge to bt? properl j managed by the care of 
one man, or by the reproduceable capital of one 
family.” 

“ The days are past,” said Joe, “ when every 
true Er.ghshman'’mu8l uphold the law of primo- 
geniture,” 

“ Well, then, Joe, letting the law alone, — 1 
sujTjiose you like the mstbm of primogeniture 
better than the law, neighbour,” 
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^Wliat s(>curity would you have tlife'n^a^ains*, 
such subdivisio'n.gf property as yeJti liave .been 
•groaiiiiig over for ^Iiis iK^ur past ?” 

“ A ^it'ciirity as stroft^ as any law that evef wjis 
Blade, — ll^e fec^Tiipi[S yf parent guided’by exjie- 
rience. Idiose "^feelings •have bee»^ stifled^ too 
long hy a law antf a cu»tom*^hich neither prin- 
*ciple nor yan justify ; but let them 4iave 

fair })i*ay, and you will find that iBar\*{^ill be 
as uirwiiling the o\ie hand 15 prepare foi' his 
great-grandcliildren being impoverished by the 
division of the land, as, an the other, to turn all ^ 
his younger children adrilt for tlie sake, of eii- 
riifliiim the #,dtkjst.’' 

“* \vhat N^oukUyou do, then, if you coulj| go- 
veni in this matter V’ 

“ 1 ^In^dd Vi^ve ])arcnts to dispose of their 
‘property as they would, Trusting il they had 
a perfect freedom of wiping, tb^y ^ould jwovide 
for their estates being*kept of a pfojier size, eveft 
if they could noUtrhst^tlfciiir clyWrEt’s ^irudlnce. 
There are many ways o^doing tliis. Titere might 
^e direetTons that the land should be sold, and 
llie purchase-money divitied ; or a^lcgacy of tand 
left to one of the children charged with portions 
or annuities to tli^i resf; or an in junction that the 
family should form a sort of joint -stock companv, 
cWid cultivate their property by*a union yf their 
shares, Tliere are many other arrangements, 
some of which have been tried, and some have 
not, — every one heing*more just and politic than 
the institution of primogeniture/’ 

“ Jso much for the father, and his feelingvu^tl 
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.^itorcutD,’^' Raid the scrp^'eaiit. “ Now l»*t tlie 
rhikii’cn be considered, is the kAist likely 
that they should set tly'ir hearts upon niakino’ 
thf'if family -property yit^ld as li^Lle as pussil)le t 
dl they not be anxioiAs y) prevent dieir pro- 
})erkY wastiR^ till it m^;lts awa^ before it reaches 
the thini^generatibh freifi tliciii ? ’ 

Ijesidcs,’' said doe, “ it never ha|b)ens that 
all tlie members pf a famib' have a mind for the 
same oc‘Cupati(\n. It wou-kl be stt.'inn^ce, indeed, 
if all the sons, he they soldiers, sailors, profes- 
sional men, or tradesi/Km, and all the daughters 
besides, should take a fancy to leave their employ- 
ments for tiic sake oi cidtivatinpj their land thehi- 
selvi^s ; and if they either sell oV kd it, it may 
as weil.be to a brotlier as a stran<:^er. O, depend 
upon it they have every inducerntmt a;!’ interest 
and of principle, to kee[) the family estate entire, 
and need nodavi^'to obligee them to it.” 

** 13ut Joe, the shares’' of rent or aminities 
would be'corfidJ sntall dn tir?ic by subdivision 
that it would have nearly the same eflect as elk 
vdding the land, would it not t 

‘‘ They would be sV)ld before they dwindled 
ilown so far,” "replied Joe : “ you know tlieae is 
not the same dislike to selling where the legatees 
do not live upon tlieir sliares as there is where 
they enUrvate them with their ownliands. Thete 
are examples enough in France of such family 
sales among prudent heirs to convince us that 
})ed[»le here would find it' their interest to let the 
landcul capital of the family accumulate up to a 
Jn point.” 
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“ fr*tlie Swiss had ever known whaf n'ynjJit^bo' 
done by the accunuilation of capiiill and its 
]u(lick)us a})})licatiou/’ saij a nei^ld)our, “ I sk'p- 
pose they inipdil jnake Iheir estates .worth irto^e 
than they «re.” 

“ Switzerland wjll not always bo tli?*})oor C(^un- 
^ry it is," said Joe, ‘‘ ftjj' tlli^ })cople, jlrimitivd 
as they sliM are in many of their customs, have 
learned, and will IcaiJj^Ti yet more, *vhat mtay be 
done by economy gf la]>our*apd 'a unioiT oi 
capitals. I saw one very idei^sant instance of 
this. The little fanners k«eep cows in the pas- 
tures among the mountains, where there^are no 
faiTtjlie^ neifr \o buy tlieir* milk^ butter, or 
cheese ; so Uiat* ^ome years ago, it cost yiem 
much labour and time to find a market for the 
jiroduco tif thciir cows. ^On& })oor woman, who 
k(^pt some cows, six or eight mile# from Geneva, 
carried the milk there every daynio* saleJ’ 

“ Six miles and bac*k again to sell milk ! Why? 
she had mucli letter boffil TiRir^f-maftl to 

some considerable farnjjr who would ftave paid 
J*er good wages.” 

“ To, be sure. But tlity manage these thmgs 
better now. There are large public dairies esta- 
blished, to which tlie n*eighbouring cow- keepers 
bring their daily stock of milkj which is returned 
to tliem in the form of butter ahd cheese > a cer- 
tain quantity being kept back for payment to the 
owners of tlie dairies.” 

“ That is a very cle^^er })lan, and a ^reat Con- 
venience to the people, I dare say.” 

“ Very great: but they would still bedidker^ 
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'Dfi; fny o^)inion, as labourers iu*llic seAlce of 
somr ^reat pro])rietor.” ^ ^ 

We feliall never nnke a*fl\rnv^i' of you/’Joe/’ 
Br ief Ills fallicr. “ libni used Ji) liavr' a i>reat 
mind for it; but now you'Tseeiv (|nite*preju(liced 
^giWnst it.’^’ - , , * 

‘‘ No*'l so, failier, 1 Iwpe. I tbitik it one of tli^ 
j)l(\isiintcst occupations in , tbe worl'f; avd iff 
iiad as muclibnanr'y as Mr. I^Ialton, or even a 
good deal less,''! should like nothing better tliau 
to be a farmer. ' The whole nation, the whole 
w’orld is obliged to liiin wlio makes corn prow 
where it never grew before; and yet more to liim 
who makes two ears ripen where^only oneo'ipeiied 
befo^'c. The race at large is- indbhtcd to the 
man who increase, s the means of subsist(nice in 
any way. My ob/ecticni is to th^ imih^udcuce of 
beginning to farm without a suflicient capital of 
land or tnondy* and 5 dd not see liow a man that 
does^^so ij^ mgre excusable' than one wlio commits 
the same^fadit in'iracfe!'’'* ^ 

“ Well, please yourself, son. Youha’^c gained 
your little money honestly, and it would be bafd 
if you might n\)t do wliat you like with it : and 
you seem to have tliougb! a good deal about ])ru- 
deiice, and about different W’ays of going through 
the world honestly and comfortably.” 

I Should have travelled to little purpose, fa- 
ther, if I had not.’’ 
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.Chapter XI. 

WIIAi; MtrST.g?)ME AT LAST. 

AJy fatlicr is a** justice 4 )f tlie p(;;ic('. I'iccry 
body connected vTitli oaie liolJs j^ncir afi 

f)li)ce knot’s wliat interesr arises out of its tuiub- 
action^ to tli()b(^ who (*;ire about joys sor- 
rows,- the rigl^s and /IJjerties oTAfieirJiei^hlsTors. 
Jt was not my fatlier’s custom to allow his family 
to form a little court befoiv which a cul})rit rniyht 
tronbicy or a mnwou-s witness be abaslaal. iie 
rewived tlie,})J¥rties who came toLii;! on lAisimvss 
in a’lniTl, wl^ere*jV was not jjossihJe idr tlic \ oun;j;' 
people to })ee]) from a door, or for the serfants 
to listei-^ Iroin ty(' stairs. My brothers werJ some- 
times presJmt at examinations, t^at they mi^'ht 
take a lesson in what at t^imy future ilay 

Ix-eomc their duty ; alid we'gencrrilly lieard afte» 
dinner what had ^asV'dj tl^<i<e^^V^s*no “gra- 
lifieal iomallow'cd to ourjeuriosity in thc#presenco 
oj’ the ])arTics. 

Dll on(‘ occasion mim;w'as ver^^ stiLngly jf^x- 
cited, and 1 did long to gain adi^ittance to the 
justic(‘ hall. 1 catiie iif, one fine summer morn- 
ing, from the garden, and jiassed througii the 
ludl, not being aware that any one was^ there. 
Jbit there stood Norton with a gloomy bnnv, and 
Hal Williams, evidently in custody, looking life 
picture of shame and iospair, IJe Lmncd half 
round as I entered, to avoid meeting m^ym, and 
pretended to brush his bare brow’n bat. J:\y la- 
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J.he^ appeal I niade niy retreat, and was'f blieed 
to wait till tlib afternoon for ^rvtlier satisfaction. 
^Tf :t had not been too warm a day for vvalkbi^^ I 
shoidd have learned tlie e-v'ent ou\ of doors, tor 
the whole village rang^wiilrit. Halwas cum- 
initted for r^ eep- stealing. 

'* iNobcJy could oe surprised at this, who ob- 
served how the unhap])y man had been going on 
for soihe tin'e. My fatli6r had known iinii to 
liavb been guilty' of poaching to a great Extent 
tlie winter before,; but there was never evidence 
enough to justify his being ap})rehended. The 
next stpp to poaching is sheep-stealing ; and 
this step llal’hdd taken. The evidence was ‘ so 
clear, that it was useless to attM;i}>t ;my ci(d'eiicc. 
Norton liad lost a lamb in the night. Srarcli was 
made in Hal’s house ; ;uid three (p-iartej^s of lamb, 
not cut up by r butcher, W('re found under some* 
straw in his ;ot^age;)and the hide, bearing Nor- 
I'on’s mark, wois dug up from w here it had been 
buried, bhliMd^lhe dvv'blling.-' -As soon as Hal 
went to 'jiirison, bis dn pping wife, and idle un- 
manageabje boys became chargeable fo the pe- 
ri slf. 

When Norfon had finished the painful task of 
giving Ids evidence against an old neighbour, he 
proceeded to Mr.’Maltoids to do a thing more 
painful still. He went to offer Ids little fi\nn for 
s^le, and to let his labour where it would obtain 
a better reward than bis two poor fields could 
affoVd. U was a sore necessity ; and long was it 
before he could bring himself to entertain the 
tl)^'”,^iit. Even now, when he was quite deter- 
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mineJ^lie codd with difficulty nerve }iim.«e}f 4ot* 
the interview with^Mr. Malton. lie slackened 
bis pj^e more and n\ore l)c drew near Broc.ke 
Farm ; and just as he* ^as about to enter the 
chesnut avvnue, remembered that he should 
be more likely to meet Mr. *Malton if !*ie wen^ by 
the lanes ; so he turned back *an*l a])proai]fhed by 
tbe path which I have described as my choSen 
one. lie stopped to watch a frog laaping» acri)ss 
t})e rokd till i.e saw it safe into., tlib op})()site 
ditch. He })luckcd some wild, flowers for his 
button-liole, but forgot to put them there, and 
pulled them to pieces instead. He lingered to 
wattih the rcpok^ as they sailed rown,d the old 
elms : but llicir "'=‘,t‘aw, caw” which most t'cqple 
find rather a soothing sound, made poor I^orton 
fidgety » He was^ going to walk away 

when he heard the pacing of a hoxBe^s feet in the 
dust of the lane. He Iqoke^d round»and stalled 
to see Mr. Malton. 

“ Why, Norton^ you^^^ in*a*f$^ertb,’’ said 
Mr, Malton, who observ^ the start. * I sup- 
pose it is'^a holiday with you that you stand 
watching the rooks with* your haaids in ycAir 
pockets r ” 

“ It is an odd sort of a Norton choked 

at the word holiday.” 

Mr. Malton’s fade was full of concern* iifstant- 
ly. He dismounted and led his horse by thc^ 
bridle while Norton walked beside him. Both 
were silent for some limd. 

“ Have you anything to say to me " ij^^iured 
Mr. Malton at length. “ You trust in i 
hope, Norton, as a friend ? ” N 
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, “ If ] (lid iu)i, sir, 1 sliould iiot be lunv now. 

If 1 tlionj^lil you ;in ciieiny or Oiily iiidifier(iit, I 
\^ould yo into the workhouse Ijefore ] »voiild tell 
)oii a byllaltle of \\hfi< is in niy mind. ^ 1 (ainje, 
sir, to ..av that 1 find 1 must "-I'Ye uy; mv farm ; 
and 1 wibl| to know what ‘^ou’' would advise me 
• todlo with it.” 

1 am ^lad it is iid worse, Norton. I do m^i. 
at ak doubt that it is a srd pmeli to yoioto <^iYc 
u}) a plan from wdiicdi yoiVonee l^iped so nuirh; 
but you will *ije repaid ior the elldrt, trust me. 
If you are steatly in your determination, the 
worst of your dillieultics is over,” 

“ 1 Mon’t tlfndi 1 thall (hanyp^^my mind ag^iin, 
sir. It is*ti sad thin«- to wallyljiroii^h ihv fields 
afuf/ crossing one of ycmrs. One can scarcely 
get a fjiiger in betv/een your wlieat stalks, 1 find ; 
and mine rise as thin dnd straggling thorns in 
an ilkgrovYn 'fence. There is nothing but rum 
-in such harvests a;^ nnne are likely to h(\' — I 
sluvdd b^' glr„l_U) scl| my kiAd, sir, and my stock', 
either to. you or some cyVe else,' and to have work 
undei you again, if you'haYe it still tO'gise me.’* 
“ I will take your _land and stuck on a fa'ir 
Yaliuition ; ap-d as for empluynient, make ) our 
mind easy about tliat. ( hie okmy largest tenants 
is lookings out fpr a bailiff, and 1 should think 
tlie situation would just suit you, Norton. 1 can 
answuT for Your Ijeiug fit for it.” 

N-urtoii’s face crimsoned at the idea that lie 
slu^v.ld not liaYc to i)ec;)ine a labourer on the 
ground ^ .fdiicli he had possessed, lie Inul a good 
d( al h i pride left ; and be was more obliged to 
Ins rich neighbour for his tenderness to ibis 
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wealuK^ft tliai> if lui had given him ta]yUil,io 
carry <m Ids farm.#. ^ , 

• “ 1^} ou obtain thjs siti^iiion,” continued Vr. 
Malton, who sa^ vvliat ts'fis in Ids jiidnd, “ \Vur 
coUaue go«s vvitTT^fjuj Ijtnd ; and you hill fiiul 
you Iiave changtufjor the4)etter, I 4 #;sure yju. 
iy y tenant gives fiis hafljfl' ^erv couiidrtable* 
(Tvvcliing ; mid when you find_ yoiirsc'lf iind(T :i' 
wliole root, witli a ildtifl free fri>m dritul and 
care, f tldnk willjiot re]»efit.llif' ste]) tou 
luue taken.’’ 

I believe it, sir ; and l*hope you will sfu' Unit 
your kimliK’ss is not lost upon in<‘. Now J have 
ielt*llie valuc'fof gentle trt'afnient* ii? nnsfoitune, 

J tldnk ^ sluill loiter he liard upon those u^d(n* 
me. ] aril (jUito ashami'd, sir, to think of tlie 
strange Uii^igs Uiat 1 fancied f*niiglit liave to go 
through ill giving iiji my farm. ^ ft all seems 
straightforward enough ivjwyf I ^(anibut get this 
a])])oint)nent.’’ 

\\ hen the moijf of ^akmt!o«r,*^ml Flie ttme 
wlicu Mr'^IMalton shoujj^ take the lancf into his 
in^n hands, were settled, the good man mounted 
hitj jiorsg and trotted oif^vvith a •kind (Itibd 
day to you.” 

As soon as he" was out of sight, Norton 
stretehf'd himself as vigorously .Is if he had bern 
beiTt double for twenty-four hours, lie reUimed 
liome, forgetting to quarrel with the rooks or tq 
pull wild flowers to pieces by the way 
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Chapter XI L 
PROSPERITlk^ JO BROOKE! 

Educatio^^' came in tiie train of ot'lier p^ood 
tilings ^0 bless ‘ibo people Brooke. There 
was much opposition at first from )pany who, 
having' got through life ao far without Iiaving 
learned to read, £5uld not bee whj.tkeir children 
should not do\hc same. Regard to the persons 
concerned, however, carried the point where the 
princi{)le was disputed ; and when it was found 
that, ih addition to tJui school being, proposed by 
my mother and sanctioned by, the clerg)man, it 
was ‘intended that it should be Kept hy Joe Har- 
per and liis wife, the opposition was in a great 
measure quieted. In a lew months, it -was hushed 
entirely ; fm- the children, from seeming a set of 
little savages, begaiT to iQpklike civilized beings. 
They W€rei\& l-onge^ elirty,- ijpisy, quarrelsome, 
and generally either crjnng of’ laughing. They 
could sit still without oeing sulky, and move 
about without being riotous; they could answer 
a question f’^'iely and respectfully at the same 
time : they could be Industrie as and cheerful at 
once. They coujd be trusted among the flowers 
in Joqs g^arden,* and* learned .to do no harm if 
admitted into the house. 

Everybody was surprised that Joe should ex- 
pect to T-;''sc flowers iipjhis little court by the 
scho(;j->uuse, wlien so many rough ciiildren were 
to b. at play so near: but Joe said in their hear- 



ini^' thal lie tHo^iplil, ul\f!u tlioy kricw’ ji»\v iie" 
priz(‘(l ]iis%roS('s m*]* pinks, (liry noffld kiia.' c*:iro 
iK)t lo^snoil liis ^ardp^i).^ Ami it ])r()V{ss, Wf 
the cliihlu'Ji l()S(w. »)Ji.ll ificre, ihry a'^k for it*iiv- 
st('ad ()[ ('linil)iny ; and no one ks ever 

knov\n to ])hKdc a Jlower, lliouyji a ^•od ho)i,or 
oli(‘n ueais ;i, roo^ gkcn l)y the nifster or* 
niistrts'iH as a regard. ^ ' 

Joe’.s houHe j|H the a:!i>iniraliou ?dl ulrt) know 
what coinfort is. Th^ jiarlour 1:41s *a hoaiHed 
floor, whi(di is sanded ip’cordin'j^ t<> the old iashion. 
A handsome ( look tieks l)^llind tlie door, d'lie 
bo4 tea-tray ayd caddy shuid oii^thc ina h^oyany 
tai>le‘ opp()sit(‘ the fire-place, and* gi footstool 
whu h ?daria*v\oiVed wlieii a yoium t^irl, is l.ljccd 
under it. ^ due nas m) 1 iic boyks, as heciynes a 
fechooinfa^er ; ^nd they4>.fe (.?f a kind so mueli 
above wljat any scliolar of Ins p^iV lank hi the 
village lias ever se^m, tlirrt it’Jias l*p<^been hinted 
that Joe is a vinyy le<init'd^nnin. 'L’|^ere is a Latin* 
prannnar.aiid dielfonar}Tf itiTd a«11ook*alftn Latin 
besides; #r, if not LatiJ^ nobody knon’^ what it 
if. Idiere are two books about the sta;-s ; and a 
vfthnned'ull of fi^unss in •colmnn^ with a infrne 
so odd that uobo(l|y eatyhes it easii^. There are 
liesides several volumes of voya;^es and tiavels, 
and with them a set whitli, (roin jts title, was su})- 
])()S('d to belong to the same class. If i.-* called 
the Rambler ; but a neighbour, who took it dongi 
from tlie shelf one day^says tlnn-e is nothi^' in 
it about foreign countries. There ar^'^^mrks qf a 
s(‘rioiis cast, as all wtmld exjicct uho%?e 
(piaintcd vvitli Joe ; and to these Maria lias ili^ded 
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a few I'eli'^ioiis books wliich were left hereby her 
oiother. — The greatest ornanjoots of this ])arlour, 
liOjWever, are some ph^’tures, of cities ^iid^olliey 
places abroad, wliicli sl&c brought hooie with 
him. The city of Florence h *perhap the most 
beautiful ; ^'ut the most remarkable is a view of 
'the bay. of Naples,' ancv mount Vesuvius in the 
distance. Maria is very j^roud of this last, as 
lier husband ^savv with hiS' own eyes llie^dames 
sluroting upj opt of the bu,riiing mountain. 

1 never enjoyed a visit to the school-house 
more than yesterday, wheir I went to beg a holi- 
day for tlie cliildren on account of Mr. Mai ion *s 
liarvest-home-. ’It wail a pleasure to aee the tr6op 
of boys and girls pouring out o'fthe play-ground, 
and laugliing and talking as they hastened to the 
liarvestfield, whileMarja and 1 fqdowe^l to share 
the gaiety. J(jeso seldom has leisure for books,' 
that he remi^im^i behind,- sure, on such a day, of 
'having his hours and his wits fo himself. What 
a btisy ari^ivy"^ ^ The reapers 

stooping do their cheerffil toil, — the elderly folks 
full of the pleasant recollections of many har- 
veslss; the ladj^ full of# gallantry, and the lasses 
of mirth ! HovV complacently Mr. Malton sur- 
veyed the field, now foll'owirfg the reapers to 
build up the shocks, now crumbling a fruitful 
ear of^wlicat in his hands, now‘flinging a handful 
from a rich sheaf to some decrepit gleaner, or to 
some t(vddbng little one who must have a share 
in the, bus<h^^ss of the da^ ! What an a]>ron-full 
Grill's* j?^ildren had gatlie^-ed presently, and how 
kin4T" father nodded to tliein when he 
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stiick*^^ls siclde into the Blieaf for a Aio^p^ni t€^ 
wipe liis hrows^. • 11 ow witty Care)P^v'as cracj^ing 
Jiis jpkel within earshot of tlie Maltons ^nd 
oursclvt^, ohsA'vinp^ that lie was not in liis figjit 
place in a’iield (Tf V|h(^it,“that as a barber ought 
to be wliere there* g^re most* beards, hi*^hougl^ he 
sliouhl adjourn to*the OJ>t^or*batley fieldi Hovf 
"Si iss Black evidently admired, as I passed 'lier 
door, file buiul* of wiieat-ears tli? chil(li*hn had 
stuck ’into mytl)onnef'*p’hile 1 •hanging’ on 

the hedge, and sat down in the shade 1 My 
mother is certain, from Miss Bfack’s satisfactory 
nod, — as mucli as to say, “ I hav^ it,” — that 
arthicial w}i(*at*ears wdll w<"P/e in Tilhbonnets next 
w’ inter. ^ •• 

How .goodly looked the last waggon^ Aden 
with gol(^n grjiin, as it ^urn^ out of the field at 
'sunset, leaving a few ears dancing from the 
sjiravs for gleaners as it^croaked^lcyag the lane^ 
Meriy were the s’ounckj frofh the train that fol-* 
lowed. The son^^vhi^hisiiou)^*^i?a^. lleen*kept 
for the ’harvest- su])perf began to biArst forth 
a]ready, tfie deep bass (Ti’ a manly voice making 
itself heard above the sliriil laughtpr oF the diil- 
dren. ^riiis was truly the music Ok glad hearts. 

Wc saw the lon^ talflcs set out for the harvest- 
feast, and went through our annual speculations 
ab4>ut how so mucii good hhcci was to b^ con- 
sumed. As we were returning, my motjier ob- 
served that it would be a fine moonli^ht^j^ht ; 
and that she hojied the^ergeant wou^#^omjj luid 
report proceeding to ys, as he would hb^^« 
a lamp to light him home, however late he 
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mC. * lett the table witli ibo fiss^ sobci* folks 
vvlio Yose to (lepart, and looked in on ip5 as be 
pass'l'd. ' 

AVell, sergeant!’’ saiJ my iatlier, >\1ien lie 
entered ; “liavc you bacKa barvi'^t feast 

^ rdiieli H^j^sir! but I i5,in so hoarse with 

singing- and talking, tliM*! am afraid 1 can liardl)’^ 
tell yog, much about it/’ ^ 

“ ,^We*\\ill Inive^a ^lass o^ale,” sjn'd my fa.tber, 
ringing the holl ; “ and then you shah t^hl me 
as much as you lik(\ and leave the rest for Cart'y 
in the morning. e' must drink jirosjxaaly to 
Erooke^ and majiy a yierry harvest home.” 

“ Tlierc u ])ros|>erily in Brooke, said Uie-ser- 
geank as he set down his glass. • K any of my 
ncighbrvirs pretend Jo douhtit, and point out one 
or two who take Jiari'sV relief, (A- twet^vTr three , 
who seem to bc^ going down in the worlh, 1 shew 
tjiem the cotfagfs on,lhe^comn\on, well thalciied 
and ^jean w hike-washed^ ^fitlj tlu'ir gardmis be- 
hind them. *'1 coifnt mfr^^ers, t^’al prove^that our 
jiopulalion has incr('ase(rts;,ne-half. I skew tluan 
the school-house and tlie sho])S, so much busier 
than they used'lo b(‘ ; !tnd the new carrior’s cavt 

to M , tfnd all llie,imp|^ovemenls in the 

place.” 

“ lam beartily'glaij to sec, sergeant, that you 
relish tties'e changes ; for men at your time of life 
dt not Jienerally like them.” 

depends, sir, wliat tlie changes arc 
I Ri). tluidiltful that I have lived to see so many 
j.uv r ijj^hhours gathering theiV comforts about 
iheiif ; arid 1 shall be all the more ready to go to 
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my giiiTeHf I^sce a'Tinc, thriving race*orj;oung^ 
folks Asii]g up* ty do inore gootUin the vvorkf 
than I Iiave dolled And if they think of me 
sometimes, 1 lii)pe tnc^ remember,” he con- 
tinued, adcjiressiii'^ my brothers, “ that*their old 
tVieiid looked to tilemi loTi|Jfil his hei^rty wish of 
Ikosperity to Bro(ike.’‘ 
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^iihfmary ^ f Principles illiisl^-diid in //ns 
Volume, 

We* have not adv.ancecl aio^j^'iiew ]*riiKMples 
of lilt' science of Tolilu^al J‘>‘pnoiny tii the ])rc- 
sciiW vo]un4<*. ATe Ii^ivc onl^^excniplificJ some 
of iIh' ])i^incij)lcs ^aiu ■(l 4 )Tvii Jii our last volume, 
iiluslrations of C('vt:iin truths resps^'C* nit^ a f^w par- 
ticular fliodes^of ai:cuiuula|,'p<> and a))plyin^ (bi[)i- 
tal. ddicsc trtitfis may b<c arranged as.foilows: 

JbioDUCTioN |)(diig tljc threat end in tlj(^ (un- 
])loynient of Labour lend Capital, that ap])lication 
ol both vvpich secures the largest production is 
the best. , “ * 

i^irgc capitals well mani'i^etl,' ;^roduce in a 
larger ^jrojjortion t|jan sinall. 

Jn its a]j{dicati(5n tt)*hind, for instam^.^ a large 
/•ajiital etlpjoys new powers of production, 
— as inPtbft cultjva^pu of. wastes, 

.....enables its owner tt) wait for amide but 

♦ # • *•# • • ^ 1 • 

(fistant rciturns*-n»-as in^)Ianting ; 

.... facifitates the divis^i ol labour ; ^ 

the succession ol' cro])S, or diy- 

%sion of*time ; * ^ 

'^reproduction, bv economizing the • 

investment of iaxed ca])ital ; 

tlie^* ecc^iomy of convertible bus 

• ' bandry ; • 

.J the improvement of soils by ma- 

nuring, ij^rigatl^on, &c. ; 

the improvemurt of implements 

of husbanflry ; 

the improvement of breeds of live 

.stock. 
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LaFo-*e cajiiUls also yrovirle 

ioi; llie prevgi^tion of raniirie,j4jy furnisjiing 
^ vari^'ly of food ; and for tiu‘ regular i^ip- 
])ly,ol tlic<»niarkct* enabling capitalists 
wait thclf^ rctj^rii^. 

Large ca]dtals*^fb tliertifore pref<!¥ab]e*lo an 
j^jnal ag g''('gntc amount ^ftiall capital^ for two 
re.Lsun^ , vfe. 

i[i(‘y oc^^on a Iv'gjW proiycimn^in '*pro]>or- 
lion ^ and they pitnnolc, by i^u'ans pt'Cnliar 
to tlienisclvcs,* t^ie general safety and con- 
vmijgiK'c. 

Cajdyds m'd\, Iio\V'‘ver7 lie t^o Tlicy 

are so when ^h^f^become disprojiortioned to_ tiie 
man.ieiiKg ])()uer. 

Tii(“ |>l (‘aj)ilalj.sts iT^st delcnnines tlio 

extent of ea]>ilal ; and any interfe|(nKje oi'Uic law 
is tinnadoia^ (nmec p:^^ar\^, ' * • % 

The inUa tcwcnec oil* the *]a\v is injurious^ as* 
rnay i>e st*en iiy crf^^tiejaAf of Suc- 

cession in* [h'anei' to (lividfi profiertii's lo6 far, and 
of the law of Ihdmogenfttne in Lngiandto ccwiso- 
li(\ale ti^eui too extensively 

The increase ofTagrii^ultural capital provides a 
fund for the employment «f nTanufaetnring raid 
cowimercial, as well as agriojdtutal, labour. 

ddie interests of the manjd’aeiuring agrir 
cultural el.isscs are thereb^rc not^i 
otiier, bui, closely allied*' 





